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EET BT SATRIGA TS mae 


THE METHODS OF TEACHING SANSKRIT 


VIDHUSHEKHARA pera a 


Sanskritists know that there are two methods of teaching Sanskrit 
the indegenous, orthodox or old, and the historical, scientific or 
modern, as they-are called differently, and neither of them can utterly 
be neglected, but both of them should be given their proper places, 
It is, however, to be much regretted not only in Sanskrit Pathasalas 
but also in our colleges including even those belonging’ to Post- 
Graduate, classes, the modern method -is ‘much ignoréd. In order 
to give an idea of the present condition of our average students let 
mé, recount here a short incident: p 

Only the other day one of our students came to.see me. He 
was a triple M.A., his subjects being Sanskrit, Pali and Bengali, 
and he was recently appointed a Professor in a College. In our 
talks at random there arose ‘a question with regard to the actual 
derivation and derivative meaning of the word ddmpati.1 I put to 
bim ‘that question, but being unable to. say anything he remained 
silent. It may be that he knew the explanation popularly known 
- among a séction of the orthodox ‘class to the effect that dámpati is | 
obtained from jayd-pati ‘wife and husband’, ‘but, thinking that the . 
first member‘ of the supposed’ compound, jdya-, can in no way change 
into dam-, and finding nothing more to su ggest, he cònsidered it 
better not to speak at all. - Ae _ 

Just after a few days,- another krt student of us, also a 
triple M.A. in two groups of Sanskrit as’ well as Prakrit, and for 


l, In dual number it is démpaii. 
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some time a part-time lecturer in the Sanskrit Department of the 
University, happened to meet me, and I asked him also the same 
question. But his answer, too, did not add anything more, being 
only a repetition. of what is held among et section. of the orthodox 
‘school, as said above. 

The answer is, however, a very simple matter, as the following 
lines will show. In the sense of a ‘house’ there are two words in 
the Vedic speech dám and dáma specially the latter (Greek 8dmos, 
Latin domus, Euglish dome). Added to either of them the word 
-pati ‘ord’ gives the form ddmpati. Here ia the case of ite forma- 
tion with dám there is apparently no difficulty whatsoever, nor is it 
there also in the case when one takes it originally as dampati which 
is syncopated on account of the accute accent on its first syllable: 
Thus the word ddmpati, which, in sense, is nothing but grhdpati 
‘lord of the house’ found as an adjective of Agni, Indra, and Aésvini 
in the Rigveda. This was rightly and perfectly made clear long ago 
by Sayana in his commentary on the Rigveda (I1.127.8)'. Followers 
of the orthodox school are reasonably expected to know it, but 
in fact it is not- sọ. 

Now in our Sanskrit literature there i is a class of words which, 
when used in the dual number, expresses a pair connected very 
closely ; for instance, in the Vedic language, pitdrd ‘father and 
mother’, which in the classical language is pitarau, giving the same 
sense. , This is a so-called compound popularly known in our orthodox 
school of grammar as ekagesa dvandva-samdsa ‘Co-ordinative Com- 
pound in which only one member of the compound remains’. Thus 
pitdrai is explained as pita ca mata ca ‘the father and the mother’. 
Similarly in the present case one may say dampatis ca dampatni ca 
dampati. But in fact, as explained above, there is no compound at 
all.of the words damapati and damapatni. 

Thus as we have seen the derivative'sense of the word ddmpati 
in the dual number is ‘the lord and the lady of the house’ and its 
secondary sense is ‘husband and wife’. Tt may be noted ‘here that 
in Pali, too, there is the use of the word dampati in the sense of 
‘the lord of the house’ as well as ‘the husband and wife’. 


Let us take up here another word in this connexion, viz., jampatt 
(dual) ; meaning ‘the wife and the husband’. This word is, however, 
not found in the actual t use in our current literature, 80 far, as my 


r dampatim garhapatyadiriipens grhasya palakam. dama iti grhanama’. akaralopas 
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information goes, excepting the Sanskrit lexicons and a well-known 
short line of our different Sanskrit grammars to the effect that there 
is an accidental use (nipatyate) of the word jam and dam for jaya 
(Kasika, 11.2.31). Thus it cannot be said that the word was never 
in use, though it has now become obsolete. | 

Now the question before us is: What is the actual derivation 
of the word jampati-and what is its derivative sense? So far as I 
can think it is from jmé-pati. Among the twenty-one names of the 
earth as given in the Nighantu (1.1), there is one ima which is often: 
used in different Vedic texts. It is owing to the metathesis that 
ima first changes into jäm and then of this jém, on account of Prakri- 
tism' found so much even in the Vedic speech, its long vowel @ is- 
shortened to a, it assuming thereby the form jam. It is therefore 
very interesting to note that our old grammatical. texts give the 
actual suggestion by saying that there is the substitute of the word 
jam for jaya. It must not, however, be accepted, nor is it actually 
intended that here the word jaya changes into jam; no, it can in 
no way be so. What it means is simply this that in the place of 
jaya the word jam is to be read.” | , 

Here we are to discuss as to how it is that jma- which originally 
means the earth, as said above, can be used ih the sense of a wife. 
The reply is very, simple. As dam-or dama in dampati primarily 
means ‘a house’ and figuratively ‘a wife’, so 7ma also though in fact 
it means the earth or a piece of Jand, is figuratively employed to 
signify a wife. | 

_ As regards its derivation, as says Devarajayajvan in his commen- 
tary on the Nighantu (1,1), it is from the root ¥jam ‘to go’. 
That / gam and jam are the different forms of the one and the same 
root is known to all. Cf. gma originally from gamé (y gam ‘to go’), 
which in the Vedic texts is employed also for a name of the earth. 
For this readers are referred to the Nirukta (XII. 42). 


1, In Pali and Prakrit it is a general rule that long vowels, such as 4, i, and i when 
followed by an anusvdra (mì become short. For instance, Sanskrit Acc. Sing. mäläm, is 
in Pali and Prakrit mélam. 


2 Substitutes or Adesas and Nipatanas in Sanskrit may be discussed separately. 
But it may be touched here also, Such suostitutes in fact-are abundantly found in other 
languages, too. For instance, in English from sgo we have'he goes, but he went. 
Now are these two words goes and went from the same. root “go ? In fact went is from 
wend of the same meaning. Again, we have in English J am and I was. Are these two 
forms am and was derived from “be? Certainly not. Similary in French, from étre ‘to be’ 
we bave je suis ‘I am’ and jefus ‘I was’. These two words suts and fus are actually not frorn 
the same root. In German for Ehglish “beis “Sein and.we use ich bin ‘1 am’ and ich 
war'i was. Tt is certain that the words bin and war are not derived from the same root, 
In most cases for the sake of brevity it is only the practice of old grammarians, But a 
grammarian cannot step beycnd what is actually found in usein liferatnre. . 
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JOHAN GEORG MEZGER AND THE 
HEALING TOUCH 


Epwarp Popvousgzy, M.D. 


One of the most ancient methods in the ‘treatment of disease by 
purely physical: methods is by .massage. There was a time when 
the art of massage flourished and had a great many devotees. Its 
greatest advocate was Johan Georg Mezger, who was the first physician 
to develop massage as an excellént curative agent and io introduce 
it as a healing peo aes l 


Mezger was born in Amsterdam in 1838. He was from early 
youth interested in all physical movements which i in any way helped 
to develop the body or relieve it of its ills, and he became particularly 
interested in gymnastics in which art he became an instructor.. In 
the course of his teaching duties, in his native city, he began to 
experiment with massage as a curative measure in certain external, 
diseases. He devoted himself intensively to experimenting with various 
types of strokes and rubs and in time became well- known as a masseur. 
Hė decided, however, that he would be able to serve with greater 
effectiveness if he were to: become a physician. He entered the 
medical school of the University of Heyden and on September 15, 1868, 
received his degree in medicine. 


After his graduation young Dr. Mezger went to Bonn and entered. : 
the clinics to supplement his education. He practised massage and 
at the same time taught othér doctors the fundamentals of this impor- 
tant branch of the healing art. He attained a reputation as 
. a very able exponent of massage in the treatment of disease. 


As a result of the Franco-Prussian War, Dr. Mezger left Bonn 
and settled in Amsterdam as a specialist in massage. A short time 
later he faced the sharp antagonism of his colleagues, ‘who accused 
him of violating the code of ethics, in keeping his method a secret 
in order to assure himself of large pecuniary gain. This was not . 
true. He was always’ giving lectures on scientific massage. In 
addition, he also selected assistants whom he trained most carefully- 
in his methods. These assistants were required to be physicians and 
they had to remain with him for three months during which time 
they received full instructions in all the branches of massage. 
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Dr. Mezger was very anxious to have physicians recognize mas- 
sage asa legitimate branch of medicine. In Sweden this goal was 
quickly reached, because, the -King of Sweden was a creat believer 
in massage. He sent two young physicians, Berghman and Helleday 
to study with Mezger. When they returned to Sweden. they were 
instrumental in establishing massage as a very essential and important 
branch of medicine ; it has remained so ever since. 

Dr. Mezger was convinced that grave nervous disturbances could 
be successfully treated with massage. He was soon able to prove 
that this was the case. The patient was a young lady who, in 1876, 
came to .Amsterdam from the Dutch colonies to seek Mezger's help. 
In her childhood, she bad had a bad fall which’ resulted in lameness. 
No: medical. treatment couid restote the use of her limbs. She was 
so very beautiful, however, that a Dutch officer fell in love with her 
and married her in spite of her crippled condition, which was so grave 
that on the day of her marriage she was unable to leave her bed so 
that the minister had to perform the céremony in her room. ~ Mezger 
immediately began to treat her. After a few weeks she was able to 
walk about, without: difficulty. ' She awaited impatiently the moment 
when she would be able to run to meet her husband who was returning 
from the battle against -Atchin. a 

Mezger’s practice grew in importance and size from year to year. 
It was no longer possible for him to accommodate all his patients in 
` his small house. He accordingly moved to the Amstelhof, the best 
hotel in Amsterdam. Here he had some of the leading’-men and 
women of -the day as patients. A carioon in 1884 shows Bismarck 
standing before Mezger while in the background several princesses ` 
are awaiting his attention. Bismarck says: “I believed I had 
“power in my hands, but I.can see that you have Hurope’s rulers 
under your thumb.” 

On account of difficulties with the city government, Dr. Mezger 
decided io leave Amstér dain for the Hague. The city administration 
of Amsterdam placed a large gas pipe under Mezger’s house. Mezger 
objected ; he. considered it very dangerous, fearing an explosion. 
‘Preparation for his removal to the Hague were practically completed ; 
his office hours at the Hotel des Indes were announced but the matter 
was finally settled to Mezger's satisfaction. . i 
Then came the critical year of 1887. In that year he built the 
villa Irma in Rad Domburg near Amsterdam where he-had at first 
spent his vacation and iater transferred his summer activities. For 
that reason the Amsterdam public found it difficult to understand the 
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rumor which began to circulate at the end of July of that year, that 
it was Mezger’s intention to leave Amsterdam and take a post as the 
Director of a large sanatorium in Wiesbaden. 

Mezger’s decision gave rise to general“excitement, especially when . 
. people heard that’ he was on his way to Wiesbaden to complete nego- 
tiations. On his way back, Mezger stopped to visit the Princess of 
Wied at Monrepos near ,Neuwied who requested him to remain in 
Amsterdam. It was undoubtedly due to her persuasion ihat Mezger 
decided to rémain. The joy over Mezger’s decision was boundless: 
in Amsterdam. : | 

"However, it was soon learned. that Mezger’s decision had not 
been final: A year later, the building commission of Wiesbaden 
resumed negotiation and Mezger decided to go there. The reason 
for his change of mind he said was that his aristocratic patients who 
flocked to Amsterdam from all parts of the world were exposed to the 
insults of the street hoodlums of the city, and that the’ administration 
in spite. of his repeated complaints refused to-do anything about it. 
His life-long assistant Dr. La Cave accompanied Mezger to Wies- 
baden. Mezger reached Wiesbaden on December 23, 1888, and 
immediately began to practise at the Rhinehotel. As usual he enjoyed 
great success. 

- Everything seemed to progress most ketno, when one day, 
entirely unexpectedly, Mezger told the board members of the Wies- 
badenener Bade abino that be wished to withdraw from his 
agreement, because a coachman employed by the company refused 
' to drive him to Lagensschwalbacj. Although immediate steps were 
taken to give him satisfaction, Mezger persisted in his demand to 
be released from his contract. Needless to say, the organization 
felt greatly embarrassed because without Mezger, the entire under- 
taking would immediately collapse. Without delay, they attached 
Mezger’s property to the amount of the estimated damage—l, 500,000 
marks. In order to protect himself, Mezger became a naturalized 
German. The company then endeavoured to reach a compromise by 
settlement. However, partly because of his great disappointment 
Mezger in over-estimating the company’s financial position on one ` 
hand, and partly due to his cunning in divesting bis contract of any 
binding agreement; he again’ brought the matter into court and in 
J anuary, 1890, he completely broke with the organization, establishing | 
himself independently at the Rhinehotel. 

In January, 1892, the Emperor of Russia sent an officer of his 
personal staff to Mezger and thus accompanied Mezger travelled to St. 
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Petersburg in a royal coach to treat the Empress. He lived in the 
‘Winter Palace and received 1400 marks a day. The treatment lasted 
four weeks and Mezger returned to Wiesbaden with gifts ‘of diamonds 
and decorated with the order of St. Stanislaus. Here, however, he 
_ was unable to stay any longer. During his absence a new proprietor 

took possession of. the Rhinehotel and he and Mezger. could not get 
along. Mezger demanded 20,000 gulden merely. as salary for his ` 
assistant. Mezger either would not or could not have his patients 
stay at the hotel during treatment and so in the eyes of the owner 
business was bad. He gave Mezger notice and Amsterdam began 
to hope’ that he would return to that city. 

Mezger considered going to Rome, but France proved more at- 
tractive. On July 6, 1892, he received his dismissal from the 
Preussicher Untertanenverband, and he moved to Paris on December 
‘81, 1892, where. he resumed his activity in January, 1893 at the Hotel 
Meyerbeer ; and again he attained his usual great success. 

‘From this time Dr. Mezger began to divide his activities: during 
the winter he practised in Paris and during the summer at his villa 
_ in Domburg.’ He soon began. to play an important role in Domburg. 

He was the benefactor of the spa, which was filled. with the rich and 
aristocratic. In his spare time, Mezger etched landscapes on shells | 
of which he soon had quite a collection. He lived quietly, peacefully 
and full of contentment until 1900 when he got into difficulties ` again. 
He had invented a massage machine which he began to exploit without 
too much restraint. . 

That Mezger should have permitted a layman - to underwrite his 
machine was enough to cause lively comment, but in addition he 
issued a booklet which described his apparatus in such terms that 
even the most easy-going. doctors were aroused. 

This pamphlet carried a description of a rather formidable ham- 
mer with- which the patient was'to strike his abdomen repeatedly in 
order to obviate formation of gases, or as the case may be, to expel 
éxisting gases from the body. In ‘this manner a number of diseases, 
a list of which was given ia detail, could -be prevented. This was 
obviously quackery of the rankest sort. l 

This booklet was bitterly denounced ; this denunciation grew in 
volume when a new. edition appeared with even more radical ideas. 
One of these was the recommendation that the hammer be fastened 
in a rigid position while the patient was to run repeatedly against 
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it with bis abdomen, instead of the reverse, striking the .abdomen 
with- the hammer. | í l 

In the midst of all this Mezger wrote not a line regarding this 
matter. He saw that he had made a big mistake and he decided 
that silence was the best course to follow in this matter. In time 
Mezger’s hammer was forgotten. However, among the relics pres- 
erved by Bad Domburg you may still see Mezger’s hammer. 

Life for Mezger was always interesting. In 1908 with the sup- 
port of the citizens of Domburg he fought a Dr. Broecke of Middleburg 
whose plan it was to’ establish a children’s sea hospital in Domburg, 
' where, injaddition to others, tuberculous children: were also to be 
admitted. Mezger feared that this would. jeopardize his practice. In the 
same year at Bad Domburg was celebrated with due pomp Mezger's 
seventieth birthday as well as his 40 years of residence in Domburg. 

In 1909 a rumor begari to be heard that Mezger was suffering 
from a grave disease which required two operations and that appar- 
ently his case was hopeless. He recovered slightly but on March | 
3, 1909, in Paris, he died, - His body was transfered to Middleburg ' 
in his native land, and on March 6, he was buried in Oostkapelle 
‘in a plot he had purchased. | 

- Tn the following year a.monument executed by Sockel was erected 
to Mezger by- the grateful Bad Domburg. It was unveiled on Sep- 
tember 29,1910. Itisthe monument to a physician who although 
‘he had some unorthodox ideas and was quite difficult to get along 
‘with, nevertheless, was the first to establish the art of massage on a 
scientific basis. 

Dr. Mezger was the first to lay. down the scientific principles 
:of massage. He found that massage brought about certain well- 
defined bodily changes: : 

1. It stimulated muscles, nerves and cere cells. | 

a. It soothed the nerves. | 

3. It acted on the lymph and blood ‘ui oes the 
‘number of red blood cells. 

“4, Ib aided the absorption of Huids and broke down adhesions. 

It increased the flow of blood and Impa and stimulated the 

entire dody. 

6. It increased the activity of the skin, such as secretion. of. 
wastes and increased its nutrition. i 

7. It helped in the removal of waste produsts and Rugs: 
fatigue. 


Or 


a 


Kaai 
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Mezger established massage as of definite healing value in quite 
a variety of conditions. In rheumatism massage promotes the absorp- 
vion of waste products and long passive movements - promote mobility. 
The blood and jymph channels are opened up, the normal flow of 
blood arid lymph is re-established and healing is encouraged. 

Among other things that Mezger found was that the pain of neur- 
itis can frequently be removed by stroking along the course of the 
affected nerves or by massage over the site of the origin of the pain. 
Neurasthenia and insomnia are also grealy benefited by gentle strok- 
n os | i 
Dr. Mezger popularized three main varieties òf massage : stroking 
massage, compression massage and percussion massage. . Stroking 
massage consistsin passing the hand over an extended area of the 
body. Compression massage consists of kneading, friction and petris- 
sage, all of which closely resemble one another and are used to exert 
local pressure. The effects extend deep into the structure, such as the 
muscles and blood vessels. Percussion massage consists of administer- 
ing a series of- blows to the part. This is the most invigorating type 
‘of massage and the results are immediate. . 2 

The teaching of Johan Mezger are still followed. His mark on ` 
medical treatment is permanent. He was the doctor to establish the 
healing touch on a firm. foundation. 
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A GENERAL ELECTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Sar RAM SHARMA, M.A. 
Principal, Sholapur College 

A general election in England is a short affair and it may be . 
a sudden one as well? Since 1911, a Parliament. cannot ordinarily 
last longer than five years. It may normally be dissolved any time 
during its fifth year of life. But if a Cabinet lacks a steady majority, 
it may decide on dissolution much earlier. Thus the- House of 
Commons elected in . February, 1950 was dissolved i in October, 1951. 
There had been many guesses as to the time for election but the 
actual date came as.suirprise to many. i 

The: election proper does not take jong. ` The royal proclamation | 
which dissolves Parliament authorizes the calling of a new one. 
Another notification is . then issued fixing the dates of the nomination 
“of the candidates for election eight days after the dissolution. Polling 
of...votes in all constituencies takes place nine days after the nomina- 
tion. . The. interval between the -dissolution of one Parliament and 
the meeting of another is short, usual ily. not more than four weeks., 
that between the dissolution and the election is shorter still, never 
more than twenty days.. Though the candidates start preparing for 
the electoral fight immediately the dissolution is annourced—-if not 
earlier,—technically the election starts on the nomination day. Every 
candidate has to account for his election expenses between the 
nomination day and ihe polling day. 

A candidate seeking election files a nomination paper before the 
Returning Officer of his constituency.. The nomination is made by 
two voters of the constituency and supported by at least another 
eight of them. To demonstrate the strength of their support the 
candidates are never content with just the minimum member of 
supporters. The number of supporting signatures usually runs to 
hundreds ; sometimes thousands of voters may be persuaded to pledge 
their support to a candidate. Al nominations take place on the same 
day throughout the country. The nomination paper is a simple 
affair. It gives the name, address and rank, profession or accupation 
of the person nominated and includes a declaration that-he is a proper 
person to serve as a member in Parliament. The. Returning Officer 
scrutinizes the nomination papers as he receives them ; if there are 
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more than one valid nominations for. the.seat, he. announces . that. “the 
election will be held on the date previously announced. , 
Behind the simple céremony of filing nomination paper. there 
is intense activity. Almost all the candidates seek election on behalf 
of some political party. Out of 1,500 candidates in 1945 orly 59 
were independents; their number went down to 13 in 1950 and stood 
even lower in the last election. .A party candidate before he files. 
bis nomination papers is first adopted by the local branch of his 
political party as its condidate. But. before this canbe done, the candi- 
dature must be-approved by the national headquarters of. the . patty. 
As Gandidates need not -be resident iń- their constituencies, the party 
headquarters alone can decide how to distribute the available. political 
talent in the party in the various constituencies. The: candidates: 
do not however descend suddenly on a constituency on the nomination 
day. Most parties keep their list of candidates ready for various. 
constituencies long before the nomination day; the sitting members. 
usually have a prescriptive right to seek re-election from the same: 
constituency. Further; Conservatives in almost.all the constituencies 
and other parties in:imost of ; them.” have their permanent.‘politicals 
_agents’ who continue - ‘educating’ the constituency. in: the- interests 
of their party between elections.:: Thus though the élection of:a- 
member of Parliament fiom a constituency. is. a short ae the. perys 
contest at the back of it is never slackened.. - Ren : : 
England, Wales and Scotland are divided a in 625 eagle enter 
constituencies. Not only has every citizen only one vote, his. vote- 
is of almost equal electoral value. An attempt has been made to. 
create constituencies in such, a way as to make every.one of them 
contain about. 55,000 voters. This -has not however been attempted. 
in à mechanical way, existing civic boundaries have been usually 
respected thus creating small differences in number. of voters here 
and there. ' These differences are not however anywhere large enough 
either to vitiate. the equality of eléctoral value or ‘to disturb POrIOUely. 
the chances of success of various parties. 
It is now seldom that a nomination paper iš ‘rejected. Fillfng 
it is so simple that a party that cannot enable its prospective. par- . 
liamentry representatives to fill it properly must be politically bankrupt 
indeed. Properly qualified election agents of the’ various ` parties 
help their party candidates in this as in other sitvilar matters. ` Moral 
or physical disqualifications for membership are not, many and have 
long been settled; miners and lunatics, bankrupis and prisoners 
serving’. sentences.: for treason and.felony cannot stand nor can persons: 
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holding government contracts. Political disqualifications again are 
well-established judges, civil servants, political pensioners, sheriffs, 
mayors, chairmen of district urban councils and Peers entitled to sit 
in the House of Lords cannot stand. What look like religious dis- 
qualifications are so evenly spread that no religion has any advantage 
in -their working ; clergymen of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
and of the Church of: England in England and Roman Catholic 
Clergymen in England, Scotland Wales cannot seek ejection. ‘The 
_ Presbyterian and Protestant clergymen are almost ‘civil servants’ 
_ being on the pay list of the state-paid churches; the Roman 
- Catholic clergymen are excluded to-day because, though they are 
not paid by the State, they could not be treated differently. 
As the disqualifications are well understood and all arise- out of a 
status established by law, those who are disqualified do not stand. 
No political party that tried to nominate a candidate who was not 
qualified to stand could expect him to win ; it may lose other seats 
elsewhere as well when its opponents would proclaim its bankruptcy 
in properly qualified candidates. The nomination’ day thus becomes. 
a day for declaring who are the candidates seeking election. 

The nomination paper does not bear any indication as to the 
party to which the candidate belongs, though no attempt is made 
by any candidate to conceal his pary affilations. As soon as a 
candidate has been validly nominated, he assumes the charge of his 
campaign. Not a single pie can be spent on furthering his cause by 
anyone else. He bears responsibility for every- thing said or done 
on his behalf in the constituency. 

A salaried election agent takes charge of the party campaign. - 
He is assisted by a staff; part of it voluntary and the rest paid. The- 
main function of the agent is to get as large a vote for his candidates 
as possible. Only those citizens can vote whose names appear on the 
electoral register in force when the election is held. The register is. 
prepared usually by the clerk (paid secretary) of the local council 
every year. All citizens 21 years of age residing in a loc a] area on 
June, 15 are entitled to be registered.’ A preliminary li st is prepared 
.and published ; corrections arid additions are then made on the 
representation of persons concerned. Thus corrected or added to, 
the list of voters comes ‘into force on October, 15. The political 
‘parties through their local agents take care to secure that all the 
voters are registered. 

Since 1945, a list of absentee voters is also ee This 
includes members of the armed forces and their wives and such other 
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voters as cannot be present for reasons connected with their pro-- 
fessions or as cannot cast their vote on. the polling day either on 
account of some physical defects (blind persons) or on account of 
being engaged on work in conection with the election. Such voters 
can apply for permission to vote by post and if they are entitled to . 
do so, they will be supplied the ballot paper well in advance of the 
polling day so that they can return it in.time. This has added to. 
the work of the candidates. and their agents. They have to be 
prompt in getting their supporters to apply to be put on the absentee ` 
voters list thus securing them permission to vote by mail. They 
time the despatch of their own literature to the voter so that he 
receives it almost as soon as he receives his ballot paper. 

Though quite the larger part of tbe voters makes up its mind 
well in advance of the day of election how it will vote, the rules of 
party warfare require that it be assumed that every voter has an 
open mind and is willing to be persuaded. Again though the election 
is a political tug of war between parties where in the individual 
candidates do not vety often matter much, it is assumed that every 
candidate has to justify his own candidature. 

Every candidate sends one copy of his election address to every 
voter in his constituency. Herein he argues his own case and that 
of his party as cogently as he or his agents can. But the appeal 
though addressed to every voter, is mainly an appeal to voters of his 
own party. It tries to soothe them, to reassure them and finally to 
warn them of the danger if they neglect their duty to vote Conser- 
vative, Labour, Liberal or Communist on the day of the election. 

A special English electoral device isa house to house canvasser. 
He or she visits all the houses in his part of the constituency and 
tries to get from the electors an indication of how they wiil vote. 
It is a great tribute to English political character as well an evidence 
for fair and free elections in England that voters are seldom afraid’ 
of expressing their political opinion even to the agents of the opposite 
party and the canvassers feel that.they can get a reasonably accurate 
idea.of how voters will vote from the answers they receive and the 
behaviours of those giving those answers. In any other country a 
canvasser would be thrown out as an intruder on privacy, in most 
other countries the candidates would think such a method of getting 
an ‘indication of political opinion sheer waste and never resort to it. 

Electioneering activity in the constituencies takes many other 
. forms besides door to door canvassing and despatch of election 
addresses. Meetings of the party supporters are held in school 
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class rooms, parish halls, in the open or in hired concert halls or 
cinema theatres. The attendance at these meetings is usually small 
not exceeding a couple of hundred, but taken together those who 
are persuaded to attend often represent a very large part of the party 
voters. Again though advertised as public meetings, admission to 
them is sometimes regulated thus excluding the known violent 
opponents. Heckling is in order; the hecklers are allowed to 
question the candidate or his supporters but not, to creat a distur- 
- bance. Besides the candidates an outsider usually addresses the 
audience;, the chairman also makes a speech and pledges support 
of those present. The outsider speaker may sometime be -a visiting 
party leader of national stature; such meetings though attended 
more largely than other meetings never rise to the stature of meetings 
‘which, for example, Jawaharlal Nehru was called upon to address 
in India in 1937 or 1946. Ostensibly smaller meetings are sometime 
arranged where ‘the candidate meets at the house of a supporter his | 
' friends from the neighbourhood who may be supposed to be conver- 
tible. No attempt is made. to arrange all in meetings where all thé 
candidates could join in the political education, if not in political 
disillusionment; of the voters by addressing the audience one after 
another. No political debates are arranged in the constituency ; 
there is no machinery. for organizing anything so non-partizan as 
that. The labour party attempts fo raise some funds by collections 
made at some of their public meetings. This can only be done at 
meetings attended .mainly by the members of the party. 

There are then. posters of all types with photos of the candidate 
looking hopefully at the readers. Touring mobile vans equipped 
‘with, loud-speakers are pressed into service making announcements 
of the election meeting and keeping’ the candidates’ name well to the - 
fore. ' The Conservative party headquarters supply mobile cinema-. 
` vans to constituencies. They are supposed to instruct as well as to 
amuse the voters. Window show cards are distributed asking business- 
men to display the candidate’s name in their windows—sometimes 
with disasterous results to the windows ! Processions and motor 
cavaleades. are employed only rarely. Three new devices first 
appeared in the British elections in 1950. The Labour party in one 
constituency had short plays performed in the open each featuring 
some election theme. In another constituency the Conservatives 
distributed cardboard buttonholes carrying . the photographs of their 
candidate. In still another constituency a Conservative tour of the 
town was organized. with the model of a house as its central exhibition 
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which the: Conservatives said they would build if returned to power. 
In 1951 television broadcasts appeared for the first time. 

The election is not ‘simply a local contest centring in 645 cons- 
tituencies. It is a national sport as well with the capture of political 
power to fhe winners as a trophy. On the national stage it opens 
with the publication ‘of the party manifestoes. ‘They are widely 
` distributed. The B. B. C. arranges party broadcasts during the 
election rationing the time among. the different parties according to 
their political standing generally’ as revealed in the figures of votes 
for the party in the last general election. The party Leaders also 
tour the constituencies and make speeches here, there and everywhere. 
Some of the broadcasts and ihe Leaders’ speeches try to theet the . 
points raised by their political opponents; some expose the record’ 
of thé government in power, other warn the devout against the 
surprise tricks the other party may play against them; some paint _ 
a rosy picture of what would happen if they were returned to powers, 
others warn the nation against giving their opponents a chance because 
they had. let- it down: previously. These are gladiatorial contests 
with gloves off. - A Churchill can raise the vision of a Gestapo if an 
Atlee was returned to power. Atlee can remind what Churchill bad. 
promised he would do to the labour. fifteen—if not fifty—years ago. 
Scares may sometimes be raised or even manufactured as the 
Conservatives are said to- have done in 1924 and 1929, 

- But the. national’ statements, broadcasts and speeches are some- 
thing more: than- attempts “at ‘winning “points in a public contest. 
Though most of the voters: may be divided traditionally, herediterially, 

or occupationally: as Labour, Conservative or Liberal, about 10% 
of the voters appear to be indecisive as to how they will vote: ` . They 
like to. be persuaded into voting Labour, Conservative or Liberal, All 
the parties consider it necessary to woo this ‘floating’ vote. “This 
necessitates-speeches pitched in a national key though modulated to 
suit party “voices. The last speeches of some of the party leaders 
may be devoted to this end, the last . broadcast may be addressed to 
to the common man. How to reconcile intensive party warfare 
with this aim of winning the till then neutral voters is a questign 
easier to ask than to answer. _ : 

The British election is a keen fight but a clean one. All that ` 
the last, general election in October, 1951 has yielded as an unsavoury 
crop is-four cases for libel or slander! It is fooght under rules which 
are well: recognized and which the- parties. seldom display any intention 
to transgress, Since 1949 making ‘false statements ‘in relation to the 
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' personal character or conduct of the candidate’ stands banned as 
an illegal practice. Any one doing so can be promptly restrained 
by a court order. Corrupt practices are so rigidly defined that tipping 
of a waiter in a hotel in the constituency by a candidate would 
constitute a bribe. The candidate cannot treat even a friend after 
the nomination day if the friend visits him in the constituency. Car 
rides cannot be offered to voters except to those who may have slept 
at one’s residence the night before the polling day. The number 
of taxis that can be used for conveying voters ‘to the place of polling’ 
is limitéd and their hire goes into the candidate’s election account. . 
The voters cannot be offered even a drink by the candidate or by 
any one else on his behalf. The total expenses of a candidate cannot 
be beyond 2d. a voter in a rural constituency and 1jd.a voter in an 
urban one. In 1945, the election expenses varied between £6 and 
£1931. In 1950 the variation ranged between £38 and £1046. The 

`” expenses ‘are now usually met out of.the party chest with the national 
headquarters of the party; this may, and does, include contributions 
from the candidates seeking election. The British general election 
is the cheapest run and the cleanest election in the world. | 
On the polling day all the other activities give place to the 
supreme task of getting out the voters. A little before the polling 
day the Returning Officer sends to every voter ‘a polling card’ which . 
gives each voter his registration number and tells him when, where 
and how to cast his vote. But that is not always enough to make 
a voter. iake the trouble of going to the polling station. The candi- 
dates make it their concern on the polling day. By that time,, 
every candidate has a ‘ marked register’ ready, based on the 
information gathered by the honorary Canvassers: dividing the 
voters as for, against and doubtful. All the fors must be 
brought to poll and that <’ without. transgressing the law 
as to conveyances and treating. A last minute effort may be 
made to convert the doubtful, the against are left to the tender mer- 
cies of the other candidate who naturally cares for them as his fors. 
Usually every voter carries his official ‘polling card’ to the polling 
station where he may surrender it to the representative of the party 
for whose candidates he intends to vote. There is little attempt at, 
impersonation, @ few voters may be challenged as to their identity in 
some of the constituencies, for the rest the voter takes the ballot paper 
and quietly goes to the polling booth and behind a screen places his 
cross against the name of the candidate for whom he is voting. Fold- 
ing the ballot paper. he drops it into the sealed ballot box. On the 
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polling day, as previously, there is no attempt, at intimidation. Bri- 
bery and corruption are conspicuously absent. All parties seem to have 
recognized that rules of the game must be observed. Allegations of 
unfair, ‘let alone illegal or currupt practices, are rarely met with. 
Hach party keeps not only itself but its rival as well on the straight 
.path by its own conduct. The fullness of the party chest may secure 
a more thorough campaigning by one party as against another with 
leaner resources. But all campaigning must remain within the four 
corners of the law. At one time ‘nursing’ the constituency in between 
election campaigns was a-costly affair; the prospective candidate was 
expected to make suitable donations to local charities or to local party 
funds, but the emergence of the Labour party in the recent years has 
made the practice -much less usual than formerly. A startingly rigid 
picture of the British electoral law was put forward by Mr. Morrison 
in the general election of 1950 when he declared that money spent on 
publicity against nationalisation by industries threatened .with nationa- 
lisation would be put down to the election expenses of the candidates 
of the party opposing nationalisation. 


' The numbers of voters who participated in- the British General 
Election of February, 1950 was 28,770,176. In October, 1951, this 
number fell to 28,507,892. About 84% of voters took the trouble of - 
participating in the elections in 1950 and 1951. In 1945 the percen- 
tage of effective voters was 73. Thus quite a large percentage of 
English voters has been performing its political duty. It is difficult 
to match, much less to surpass, this record of political-consciousness 
even in countries where voting is compulsory if effective (honapot: 
valid) votes only be counted. 


English general election seldom brings out a crop of marcom 
parties. It is avowedly a: ‘contest for capturing power—creating a 
. government—between two ‘hajor parties. In 1951 more than 497 
seats out of 625 were fought for between two candidates only. Though 
third parties have always been there in the elections held in the 
twentieth century they have seldom secured substantial backing 
except the Labour party in .1924. Certain ‘nationalist’ aspirations 
have very often brought into existence ‘pressure groups’ of nationalist 
(Irish, Scotch, or Welsh) members but they have seldom altered 
the general picture. There were four contestants for a seat only in 
four constituencies in 1951. Other pressure group like to address 
themselves to candidates of the great parties asking them impartially 
for support in their own interest. Pressure groups may some times 
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consist of- members of a church- ere ‘fair deal’ ey for its’ ’ 
‘sectarian’ educational institutions. ` : | 

_ How far the press moulds public opinion during a general election 
in England isa most important question. Party leanings of most 
English newspapers are well known. Few Englishmen care to read 
newspapers of the opposite party. But criticism of one political party. 
in the press of the other usually has to be answered by the supporters: 
of the party attacked. Thus even the partizan press has to take- 
notice of the attacks made on the party. ‘The radio broadcasts may — 
probably be listened to by mixed audiences eager, if not anxious, to 
find what the other fellow is saying. What effect, if any, partizan 
press has ‘on the ‘floating vote’ is again difficult to determine. 
Indeed the whole process whereby the ‘floating vote’ is captured 
by the various parties is still little studied and much less understood. 


Property qualification for membership was long disregarded in 3 


England and -finally disappeared in 1858. Since -payment -of the. 
members started in 1910 rising to thè modest figure of £1,000 now,- 
few competent citizens have been prevented from becoming members 
of Parlidment by the leanness of their purses. Among the labour 
party members it may even be said to have led to the emergence of 


‘professional politicians’ —members of Parliament who may, be doing 
nothing else to earn a living. ` 
Considering the total number of the seats to be filled the ember 


of candidates is not very large. 1683 candidates offered themselves 
for election in 1945. This rose to 1869 in 1950 but fell to 1875 in 
1981. It is rare to find a seat except that of the Speaker uncontested. 
In 1951 both the Labour party and the Conservative party put up 
617 candidates thus leaving eight seats alone. Both in 1945 and 
1950 the Liberals chose to fight the labour and the Conservative for 
a little more than 60% of the ‘seats. Their meagre SUCCESS in both 
the elections however led them to husband their resources in 1951 
when they fought for 109 seats only. The Communist contested 


100 seats in 1950 but gave battle in ten constituencies only in 1951. 
The party that wins a majority has some ninety political offices 


to distribute among its members ranging from the Lord Chancellorship _ 
to the ‘honorary parliamentary private secretaryship to a Minister. 
It must secure enough of parliamentry, administrative or demagogic 
skill.among its supporters, to be able to fill such of these offices as 
will go to the commoners. Ministers and their assistants are well- 
served by their civil servant advisers in England, but the ‘civil service 
never presumes—as it has to do so often in France,—to run the 
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government, So much of the English government has to be carried 
on in the open forum..of the House of Commons that incompetence 
of ministers cannot be concealed for long. The house does not suffer 
fools gladly, much less does it:tolerate their occupying the treasury 
benches. ‘The result is that the’candidates who emerge as members 
. of parliament after an election form -& decent lot in fact a more 
decent lot than could be found in any“ ‘legislative body’. ‘Gentlemen’ 

--men living on unearned incomes do not now form as large a part of 
members of Parliament as they did before 1939 but other ‘professions,’ 
‘trade’ and ‘business’ are now well-repsesented. Lawyers from the 
largest single class ‘in the house; other professions and interest. 
present include teachers, businessmen -and trade union officials. 
As a member has to stand a pretty close scrutiny during tbe election 
campaign in the constituency, no party can afford to nominate: 
‘incompetent fools’ as-its representatives. _As using one’s membership 
‘of parliament for personal gains is frowned down up and as member- 
ship is now almost a whole time job, there is seldom-much competition 
among members of the same party for being selected to run as can- 
didates. on a party’s behalf. Thus the American or ‘the Indian - 
unseemly personal rivalries among members of . the same ` party mae 
no place in English politics. 

The six hundred and twenty. five moai of the English 
Parliament form a very representative cross section of English political 
life. Their devotion to their duty, their freedom from selfish ambition, 
their honesty of purpose as well as their honesty of political conviction 
are such as most other countries might well emulate. 


THE ROLE OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY IN 
THE STUDY OF MEDICINE 


Dr. H. G. Biswas, M.Sc., D. Phil. 


Nobody can deny that the science of chemistry, particularly organic 
chemistry, plays the most prominent part in the field of medicine today.. 
But unfortunately our medical students possess but a meagre know» 
ledge of this most important branch of science. The majority of our 
. students join medical colleges before. they have acquired even the 
very rudiments of organic chemistry and the knowledge imparted to . 
them in this branch of chemistry in the medical colleges is not gener- 
ally appreciable. ‘It is not so much the fault of the institutions ás 
they have to provide a number of subjects in the curriculum within 
a limited period of time. | 


This state of things was tolerably sorabi so long as the field 
of activity of our medical students was rather limited—ti.e., so long 
' as their sole ambition was to become practising physicians in the 
Government service or in the private capacity. Time has changed 
and with it we must have to change our outlook. The brilliant 
medical students should now aspire after the glory of discovering new 
medicaments in the Central Drug Research Institute or should devote 
their energies to the founding and development of drug industry 
in the country. In the British regime the medical colleges were but- 
ihe gate-ways for the introduction of British medicines and the stud- 
ents of these colleges were prospective consumers of these. ‘But as 
I have just mentioned, in free India great responsibility has devolved 
upon our medical students and it should be the primary object a our 
education authorities to shape the curriculum in such a way ' that 
_ our medical studénts are best able to bear the burden of this growing 
‘responsibility. | 

‘It is well known that only one notable discovery in the field 
of. modern chemotherapeutics has been made in our country and that 
has been possible only because the discoverer of this precious medicine 
combined in himself the higher knowledge of chemistry‘in a laudable 
degree together with his mastery in the general medical subjects. 
The medicine is Urea Stibamine and the discoverer, the late Sir 
Upendra Nath Brahmachari of immortal fame. : 
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Every medical student is conversant with the honouréd name 
of Frederick Gowland Hopkins—the discoverer of vitamins, who 
obtained Nobel Prize in the year 1929. Hopkins also was a great 
master in organic chemistry and at the same time he possessed the 
degree of doctor of mediciņe. : | 

I should not like to multiply. instances.. These two dazzling 
examples’ are enough to corroborate my view points that to make 
positive contribution to the field of chemotherapentics the medical 
students must have to equip themselves with higher knowledge of 
organic chemistry. 

That such men are fit persons for building up drug industry is 
evident again from the career of lale Sir U. N. Brabmachari. In my 
recent tour in Germany I met with such a person. He is Herr Wolff, 
the founder of Nord Mark Chemical Factory in the suburbs of 
Hamburg. Itisarising chemical concern which turns out sulpha 
drugs, synthetic vitamins and a lot of organotherapeutics. ' Herr 
Wolff is a strong built middle-aged man, .who greeted me cordially 
and told me that he was by education a medica] man but his strong 
bent to chemistry bas inspired him to establish and develop that 
chemical factory which has assumed a big dimension in the short 
` span of two decades. 

I hold out these eminent’ men as ideals before our ambitious 
medical students with fervent ‘hope that some of them at least may 
profitably follow their footsteps. As a good proportion of our medical 
students come of affluent middle class families many of them are 
likely to spare time to equip themselves with higher knowledge of 
chemistry through extended course in the subject if that is provided 
for them. 

Let us now consider how and. in what stage this higher course 
of chemistry may be imparted to our medical students. This no 
doubt is a big problem but like every problem this must also have a 
solution. The idea is the primary thing. For, verily the German 
proverb says—‘‘Die gute Idee ist. nicht ohne die gute Tat’’—The | 
good idea is never without good action. 

Like D.T.M. or D.P.H. course, a separate chemistry degree or 
diploma course may be introduced. And only the students with 
decisively strong bent towards chemical research should be allowed ` 
to take it up. There should be ample provision for practical work 
in the pattern of German or Swiss Universities. For unless the 
students: ‘undergo a systematic and thorough practical training no 
amount of theoretical knowledge of chemistry will stimulate their 
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genuine interest in the subject. Along with higher theoretical studies 
in organic chemistry the first year should be devoted to the chosen. 
analytical work and preparation of organic compounds requiring the, 
application of well known reactions. If a student comes out credi- 
tably in the theoretical and practical examinations held at the end 
of the first year he may be given a piece of independent work, which 
alone should be reckoned as the most important part of his intellec- 
tual equipment: This will: create a confidence in himself and arouse 
- his interest and insight to devote his knowledge and energy to win 
the glory of becoming a ‘““Bahnbrecher’’ (path finder). It is needless 
_ to mention that practical training in pharmacology ane a 
should aiso’be included in the’ curriculum. Go gs 

The question now arises- as how’ to provide such an ambitious - 
course to our aspiring medical graduates ? It is surely not possible 
for individual institutions to establish and run such a costly depart- 
ment for a small number of scholars. The medical colleges. in 
Calcutta may jointly erect such’ an inistitution and the teaching and ' 
research may be conducted by a chosen band of reputed research 
workers i in organic chemistry. If suitable men be- not found in the 
country German or Swiss savants may be appointed to these respon- 
sible posts: Even England with all her spirit of rivalry in the intellec- 
tual and economic sphere did not hesitate to raise the standard of 
their organic chemistry by offering the highest chair iw the Royal 
College of Science to the German savant A.W. Hofmann who infused 
the spirit ‘of research’ in organic ‘chemistry to the English students 
from the year 1845 to 1865. It is admitted on all hands that the 
‘pioneering achievement of England in the field of dye stuffs was due 
mainly to the activity of this great German scientist. 

Till such a scheme, the founding of the proposed institution by 
‘the joint efforts of the medical colleges be matured, in the intervening 
: period the Medical College authorities may approach the University 
to , make special ‘provision for their students in the University chemical 
departments. | 

The-time scheduled for. this extension course in chemistry to 
medical graduates is not much when we find that those desirous of 
good practice willingly devote a number of years now to the duties — 
of House Physicians in the colleges after their graduation. 

' Lam quite confident that such a course cannot . but prove ee 

attractive and useful to our ambitious medical students.. That this 
course would be welcomed by them may be .easily tested by making 
arrangements for extra-mural lectures by eminent men on the chemis- 
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try of medicine to the students’ of -higher classes. The evolution of 
healing agents beginning from the Vedic period to our present day 
cannot but prove- a most fascinating story and it cannot fail to fire 
up the imagination and activity of ¢ our present goereuen of ‘medical - 
students. 

As we clearly Ea the salubrious effect of the ME under 
discussion let us not lose -time to give shape to it and inaugurate it 
with due solemnity for raising the intellectual standard and economic 
structure of Free India. 





SPOT-LIGHTS ON ANCIENT RELIGIONS 
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` Travellers in Egypt have looked wonderingly at a strange figure 
in stone—the figure of the Sphinx which long perplexed the world 
and of which it has been said that “‘it seeks to. give expression for 
a secret hinted at everywhere but nowhere falls manifested.” 
Perhaps one can see that this passage refers to the religious’ quest in 
‘all Jands for a godhead to solve the inscrutable mysteries of human 
life. Man’s attitude towards the universe and his spiritual relation 
with others in a collective system of life and above all a search for 
the purpose and meaning of existence—al] these are reflected in 
religion. Even so, man did not evolve religion merely to cater to 
his spiritual needs or to satisfy his hunger for rationalising a diversified 
world. Asa matter of fact, the spiritual call on his being is but 
another aspect of the biological urge for survival of the individual and 
the tribe in a-struggle for existence. From the very beginning, 
religion was a social institution whose outlook was sectarian, and ‘it 
continues to be more or less so even to the present day. All men 
“are affiliated to some sort of denominational religion in the satne 
manner as the citizen toa nation. We have seen religious bigotry 
working havoc with man’s wits and religious wars bringing in more 
miseries than all the religions of the world could hope to cure. Each 
of these religions is based on a set of’ dogmas and rites, beliefs and. 
usages, and provides an arena for intellectual gymnastics as for more 
serious dogfights. In such a state of things, it is difficult to find a 
universally acceptable definition nor even a common yard-stick by 
which all religions can be measured., Divested of dogmas peculiar 
to each, the residue is merely a manifestation of our inner need of 
dependence on and integration with a spiritual entity that is more 
powerful than ourselves. Inevitably this colourless presentation leads _ 
to an abstraction from the living reality ‘of religion with all its social 
settings. Man’s civilization and culture, in fact his very social 
existence, is inextricably bound up with a religious attitude on life 
that. is peculiarly his own and would not permit any compromise. 
But history has its own way of shaping cultures and religions in the 
unfolding processes of evolution, in the growth of forms through 
continuities without pausing to tear them from the living principle . 
which combines all events past and present into an integrated whole, 
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If religious dogmas and beliefs—acts of faith and search for truth— 
are viewed from this wide perspective of history, rather than from a 
narrow sectarian standpoint the arrangement will bring different 
yard-sticks into use to judge their relatively varying values. 

The drama of religion opens. in the hazy twilight of a distant 
past with the shadow-shapes.of numerous gods flitting across the 
stage.- The Egyptiam gods—Osiris, Ra, Isis, Hathor and others— 
were originally nature-spirits, but all of them had parochial’ affilia- 
tions which dragged them down to the level of tribal deities. Human 
society in the early. stages naturally stood in great need of these 
supernatural powers presiding over the destinies of a city. or a country 
and looking after the interests of. the people in peace and war. 
These gods ruled the country, as in Sumer, where the actual ruler 
was not even a representative of the god, but a mere priest or patast. 
It was the god himself who made wars, contracts, agreements and 
peace treaties. The gods and goddesses of Sumer were conceived 
as ordinary human beings having a family of their own. Ina descrip- 
tion of Ningirsu, the ‘city-god of Lagàst, we find the god accompanied 
on his entourage by his wife Bau, his sons and seven virgin daughters 
along with a retinue of lesser deities. “Neither the religion’ of Egypt 
nor of Sumer was without a mixture of. naturalistic belief, for sure 
enough there were nature- gods representing the sun, the moon, stars 
and the like. But in the very. nature of things, Nature-worship has 
a sort of universality which does not fit in with the type of gods, 
envisaged by aggressive nationalism, Consequently these gods were 
either raised to a national, status, shorn of their universal character, 
or assigned an inferior place. After the. unification of Egypt under’ 
a single emperor, the Osiris cult that happened to be the religion of 
the: south ‘was imposed on the vanquished people of the north, and 
the local gods were relegated to a subordinate position hierarchy. 
A remarkable feature of tribal religions is that the conquest of a 
country leads not only to the subjugation of the people but less to 
the enslavement of their gods, and asa result of political changes 
we often find a shift in the culture of gravity from one deity to 
another. To be sure, these religions were all polytheistic’ though 
there might be a strain of underlying unity of spirit as in _Ikhnaton’s 
hymns to Sun-god. Such a conception of one-ness however had 
little changes of survival in an age of tribal nationalism. Men wanted 
gods. not so much for personal salvation or some such intangible 
results in an uncertain future, but . worship was normally offered to 
secure immediate benefits to the community as a whole through-a 
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‘bumper harvest or by victories in war. Fora national religion to 
promote communal well-being in different spheres of life, it is very 
necessary that the deities should be arranged under a monarchical 
pattern with one god reigning supreme over the rest and directing 


and controlling their activities. Naturally, this process of thought 


led to monotheism with its conception of an all-powerful, omniscient 


creator of the universe called God and a host of minor beings of the 


heavenly order, called ‘ angels.’ = 
Inspired by this monotheistic ideal the Semites,. more specially 
‘the gifted’ people of Israel, lifted themselves to the highest flights'of 
‘spiritual experiences which induced in them a strong faith in the 
‘moral order of the world as ‘also a spirit of devotion to its exalted 
governor. An aesthetic contemplation of Nature or a belief in divine 
immanence was no part of their religious sentiment. They loved to 
conceive God as the quintessence of wisdom and moral justice—a deus 
.ex machina, directing and guiding the universe from without. Such 
a conception of the Heavenly Father, the sole arbiter of human 
destiny, admirably fits into the practical ideals and rigidly determined 
forms of an unsophisticated. mind. that is not troubled with a spirit 
of criticism. Like the gods of Babylon, Assyria or Canaan, Javeh 
was originally a tribal god of the Hebrews, an austere and mighty 
‘desert god, revelling in thunders and storms and having for his abode 
. the dark clouds of- the mount of Sinai from which he utters angry 
words, shoots out lightnings.and makes all sorts of havoc to terrorise 


‘the world.’ The greatest achievement of Moses was that he replaced - 


-the nature-deities of the settled Semites of the north by this stern 
‘and warlike god of the nomad Hebrews. Javeh was accepted as the 
national god, a symbol of union of the Semitic peoples for the ful- 
filment of their national aspirations and. thus the way was paved 
for the genius of the Hebrew prophets to raise this national God to 
‘sublime heights and present the world with a religion which, blossomed 
‘forth in all its colourful. grandeur and lighted up the course of history. 
„tò, a more: fruitful development. 

The nature-worship of the Aryan peoples, Gaesns, Tranians and 
‘Indians, followed another line and brought about results entirely 
“different from those attained by the Semites. As we have seen, the 
latter developed a type of monotheism that is the natural culmination 
-Óf tribal religions. The worship of nature-gods, on the other hand, 
dnevitably - eads to their fusion into a universal spirit or World-soul 
Gwith the universe as its body or outer form—in other words, to a 
‘pantheistic view of God. All these Aryan religions—though each of 
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them had a different story to tell—assumed a, more or less pantheistic 
character, especially in the early stages of their development before 
they came under Semitic influences. They had practically the same 
gods under almost the same names with local variations. The 
identical heaven-spirit appeats as Zeus of the Greeks and Dyans of 
the Indians. The Greek god Ouranos is none other than Varuna, 
one of the most exalted forms in the Indian pantheon and the ‘primal 
source of life. Of the Greek Trinity in the circle of the Olympians 
Athene, the goddess of wisdom, prudence, ari and science, most 
closely resembles the Vedic Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. 
According to. Max Miller, the name Athene is derived from the 
Vedic Ahnas which signifies. ‘dawn’ while another authority 
says that Athene as tritogeneia is to be derived from the Vedic 
Trita Aptya and to be explained as “‘she who is born in the midst 
of waters’’ (Pfleiderer). It is remarkable that Sarasvati is represented 
in the Veda as being originally the goddess of heavenly and earthly 
waters and the helper of Indra in his dragon-fights who afterwards 
came to be the goddess of eloquence. Similarly, the god Hermes 
seems to be the Greek counterpart of the Vedic sarameya or the 
heavenly watch-dog of Yama, ‘‘a zoo-morphic wind-deity who drives 
in the celestial cows, the rain-gods.’’ Hermes is the leader of the 
soul to the under-world as also a shephard-god who is connected with 
the fertility of the meadows and flocks. One of the most interesting 
figures of the Greek pantheon Dionysus seems, according to Max | 
Miller, to have derived his name from the Vedic Dyu-Nisa. (Day and 
Night), and the fire-juice of grapes is connected with this deity in 
the same way as the soma-draught with the Indian gods. Asa matter 
of fact, “the soma-myth is found feature for féature in à the myth, of 
Dionysus.” 

But this parallelism between ihe Greek and the Indian religions 
must end here for the similarities indicate their common origin and 
nothing more. The ‘course of development’ followed. by the Greeks 
was entirely different from that of the Indians in many important 
aspects. . The Greek religions is pre-eminently a polytheistic system 
with its deities possessing a distinct individuality as members of a 
divine democracy. Zeus is the constitutional head of the Olympian 
government, but he has a limited control over the Jesser gods and 
is faced with a revolt whenever he chooses to transgress the immutable 
laws of the divine world, Pfleiderer quotes a. couple of lings from 
one of the tragedies of Æschylus in which the injustice tò gods, has 
been forcefully expressed : . 
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Know thou thyself and change to manners new, 
For a new tyrant rules among the gods. 


The heroic legends of Prometheus and Heracles completely shatter 
the claims sometimes made that ‘‘ail the gods are nothing more than 
representative of Zeus, each in -his own sphere, which Zeus has 
- assigned him: Monarchism here approaches nearly to monotheism.”’ 
Prometheus who has been recognised as the counterpart of the Indian 
ie Fire-god Agni defied: the divine ordinance to, withhold the gift of 
fire to mankind and befriended those pitiful creatures. of divine 
‘displeasure and suspicions by introducing knowledge, wisdom and 
art. He was made to pay for this benevolent act by being kept 
under chains. ‘Like the Greek art, Greek gods are mere replicas of 
superfine men with human virtues and vices—‘‘ the gods are immortal 
men and men are morta] gods’’—who.make an abiding impression ‘as 
nothing else can, for they symbolise the divinity in man and raise 
him to the status of “‘the lord of creation.” This exaltation of man 
-over Nature had a striking effect on the development of scientific 
and political . thoughts and blossoming of Greek drama and philosophy. 
` Relieved of an oppressive feeling of subservience to the forces of 
Nature and conscious of its own mastery over it, the Greek mind 
rejoiced in the freedom of the spirit to explore scientific fields, curve 
out philosophical truths and evolve patterns of beauty unrivalled in 
aesthetic values. But all these achiévernents were effected at the 
cost of religious emotions that, rising above the sensuous enjoyment 
of the world, link up human soul with a Being to whom homage is 
due for salvation from ills in. life and from death. In St. John’s 
story of Jesus and the Samaritan woman who came to draw water 
from a well, “The woman saith unto him, sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with and the well is deep from whence hast thou this living 
water? Jesus answered and said unto her, whosoever drinketh 
of this water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water 
I shall give him ree bein him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” It is the Fountain of an everlasting life, the 
conception of an eternal verity that is so conspicuous by its absence 
in the religion of the Greeks—a religion whose growth was arrested. 
at the mythological stage beyond which it never went, As products — 
of idealised imagination these myths have no equal in beauty and 
charm. Nevertheless they were what Plato said of poetry generally— 
‘‘a noble untruth ’’ that could never hope to bring comfort or solace, 
the prerogatives of faith in a Divine spirit. 
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These deficiencies in the religion of the Greeks were more than 
‘made up'by the philosophical speculations of Pythagorus, Plato, 
Aristotle and a bost of other thinkers. While the gods of religion 
evoked a lively human interest by their beauty of form and brightness 
of intellect—attributes that had not yet’ outgrown their fleshly 
vestures—Greek philosophy made a different kind of appeal to the 
intellectuals by discovering a unitary principle. in the world.. It 
had no pretensions to any religious ‘basis, nor did the different 
_ systems ostensibly furnish any background for beliefs in religion.. On 
the contrary, we. sometimes, find a head-on clash between popular 
religion and the new-fangled philosophy leading to the persecution 


of the latter by-the former and culminating in the tragic death of 
Socrates. 


= 


Here we find a complete parting of ways between Gieck and 
the Indian religions. The Vedic religion. starts at a point where 
the polytheism of primitive nature-worship has ended withthe 
dawning of a monotheistic conception in which the supreme Deity 
is recognised as the First cause and the sole master of the universe. 
. From the very beginning, the Vedic religion concerned itself with 
the philosophical speculations of the highest order and at no time 
in. its course. of development was there any divorce of philosophy 
from religion. The nature-gods are all there, but they were welded 
into a union as in the case of ‘Mitra-Varuna or Indra-Varuna—or 
else these and other deities like the sun-god Savitri, the fire-god - 
Agni and the lord of creature Prajapati glided softly into one another, 
effacing their individual qualities and expanding their circles in 
concentric rings so as to embrace all of them within the folds of a 
universal spirit or ‘supreme Being. The merger of divinities is 
eloquently. spoken of in the Rig-Veda in these words: _Indraya 
Vishnuh sukrite sukrit tara. (Vishnu approached Indra for union. 
The godlier came to the godly). . Tn another hymn. of the Rig-Veda 
occurs the following : l ; 

My thoughts glide over a succession of changing sednes, 

I look back to the rituals of the ancients, 

Here before the burning fire I declare solemnly, 
In all gods, there is one, great Divinity. 

(mahat devdndm asuratvam ekam) 

Again, | ee 
| They call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ` 
Or celestial Suparna, the brilliant 

The self-existent Being (sat) is One, sages call Him many, 
Agni, Yama or Matarisva. a 
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In’ the above hymns we. -have a clear and vivid conception of Divine 
Immancence, that is to say, of a single spiritual principle underlying 
the world and all natural phenomena. The Being is conceived in 
the Rig-Veda as “a dynamic principle in the process of becoming 
(gopām anapadyamadnam) moving far and near along the roads, 
rotating and holding ye it all the convergent and divergent 
forces of the universe.’” He changes from form to form (rūpam 
ripam prétiripam babhiiva): and, ‘it is his form that we see in all 
things and beings. ‘‘His creative energy (Logos or Hiranyagarbha) 
alone ~ ine a frst and from the very Pee mining became the Lord 
of creation.’ : 

' The whole tenor of the Vedas breathes a spirit that is entirely 
free from fanaticism or bigotry, born of unreasoning faith in the 
dogmas. No doubt there are inspired visions of the Rishis whose 
devotional fervour strongly reminds one of the sublime emotions .of 
a Hebrew Prophet. But faith is often illumined by reason, and — 
dogmas are advanced not without a question-mark. In the- Katha- 
upanisad, Nachiketa says, “There is, that doubt when a man is dead— 
some saying he is.; others he i is not,” and Yama says, ‘On this point 
even the gods have doubted indeed”. Not even the existence of Indra, 
the Supreme Lord, goes unchallenged in the Rig-Veda. ..‘‘Some say 
Indra does not exist (na Indra asti iti). Did anybody ever see Him ? 
Whom then to praise (Ka im dadarsa kam abhistavama)’’. This 
mist of doubt extends even to the problems connected with the origin 
of life and the world and questions are asked in a way that reveals 
a truly philosophical spirit. ‘‘Whoever saw the first cause being 
born? -How does Incorporeal spirit. uphold the material universe? 
How did life, mind and soul emerge out of earth?’ (bhumyd 
asura-srig atmā kwa svit). ““What learned man shall we approach 
for an answer to those questions?’ (Rig-Veda). 

We have seen that the Nature-spirits—the .deities of the ances- 
tors—and the rites: associated with them from timé immemorial were 
not discarded nor treated in a cavalierly fashion by the Vedic Rishis. 

' The very idea of Divine Immanence in nature logically carries with 
it certain definite places and functions assigned to gods who tend 
to merge into one another against the background of a ‘unifying 
principle or Infinite. In the words ‘of the Rig-Veda: ‘* Finitude 
encloses itself within the Infinite—pure, right, glorious and radiant. ” 
It is this sense of the Infinite behind all finite manifestations, of 
nity lurking under manifold phenomena that breaks down the 
barriers separating Nature- sods from one anne and from the 
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principal .source on Energy. The Vedas speak of this ultimate 
Reality as the Great Person, bright as the Sun beyond darkness. 
Knowing Him, one conquers Death. To reach the goal, there is no 
other way. ° Passages like this—and there are many such in the 
Vedas—are clear enough indications that we have here a sort of 
monotheism that is not on all fours with the religions of semetic 
origin—Judaism in particular which separates ‘God from ‘world and 
its moral order. The Vedas envisage a community of spirit between 
Nature and Man, both manifestations of the' Divine, and more often 
stress is laid on Nature’s benign aspects, the many gifts and benefits 
. that flow from the abundance of her sympathy and good-will to man. 
A typical example may be given: “O Sun, the sustainer of the 


world... mellow down Thy rays and restrain Thy energy that we may - 


see Thy beneficient form. There is the Person that dwells in Thee 
—I am He.” (Yajur-Veda) such appeals to the elements of Nature 
have a human touch because they proceed from one spirit to another, 
though a more powerful one, but none the less of an identical 
character. There are numerous deities—Indra, Rudra, Varuna and 
so on—but every one of them is supreme when worshipped, and 
hardly any trace of rivalry among them as in the Greek religion is 
to be noticed. <- Human comradeship brings the gods almost to the 
Greek level. in point of intimacy without depriving > ‘them of their 
exalted character—a deprivation that is so characteristic of the religion 
of.the Greeks. 

Another important feature of the Vedic religion is that it seeks, 
as no other religion of contemporary times does, to make the utmost 
use of the Socratic dictum “‘knowlege is Virtue.” It is through 
knowledge (vidyd),—that is to say, by knowing the Truth—that one 
can overcome Death and attain salvation. In this connection the 


following . verses from: the Yagur-Veda may be quoted: ‘‘ He who — 


acquires secular knowledge alone enters blind darkness. The gloom 


Casi 


is still greater for him who exclusively pursues knowledge of the . 


' spirit.” Quite apart from a reverential attitude in worship for in- 


voking earthly blessings there is the intense longing for a knowledge ` 


of the Truth as expressed in the following verse: ‘‘ The face of Truth 
is covered by a golden bowl. Do thon, O Pushan, cast it away for 
us to get aglimpse of Truth’s nature.’ 

. Let us now come to Zoroastrianism, another a Aryan 
religion that developed in Iran. This religion has a much closer 
affinity to the Vedic than to the Greek religion. -> Ahura Mazda, 


the highest and most wise spirit, is none other than the Indian heaven- 
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god Varuna who is also called Asura.. “ All the mone knows this :. 

They give to Varuna the name of Bedha (mazda).’ Another heaven- 

god Mitra is common to- both religions éven in name. E 
Like Indra, the Chief of the Devas, Ahura Mazda is also the head 


of the pantheon, but there is a big difference in the conception of 


deities in the two religions. The ideal of Divine Immanence has 
had a powerful hold on the Indiat mind so much so that the gods 
often melt away in the universal character of an Absolute spirit Ahura 
Mazda, on the other hand stands head over shoulders above the 
nature-gods like Yazatras, Nairo-sonha and Haomo, all of whom have. 
their Vedic counterparts. In both religions’ there are good gods or 
spirits of light and evil vods or spirits - of darkness, but the contract: 
between. the -two sets of spirits is never so sharp in the Vedic religion 
asin the Zendavesta. ‘The Indian mind was never troubled over- 
much with the problem of evil beyond what is known as philosophical 


pessimism which regards evil as lying at ihe very. root of biological 


existence to be overcome only by a knowledge of, and union with, 
ihe Divine spirit. Inevitably the Indian sage turned away from 
natural calamities, those outbursts or fits of temper, so to speak, of the 
organism of Nature—normal in the sense that it makes no difference 


at all to the Great Person in whom everything including’ N ature lives, | 


moves and has its being. To hire the poet’s vision of Nature as a 
picture of beauty, ‘universal peace and tranquillity makes a far greater 
appeal and he secretly sings of the gentle breeze flowing and rivers 
pouring honey (madhu vdatd ritayate, madhu ksharanti sindhavah). 

The cause of moral evil he explains as a violation of the law of right 
conduct (rita). “The holy thread of rectitude is laid every where. 

The wise men. understand and adopt- it. Those who are not masters 
of their selves (aprabhu) stumble and fall into a pit... meditation of 


‘rectitude destroys sin (rivasya dhritih brijindni hanti), (Rig-Veda). 


Influenced by the sematic duality of an Evil Spirit (satan) over and _ 


- against the Good Lord, the Iranians set up a host of attacking spirits 


headed by Auro-manyu (Ugra-manyu) or Ahriman who is represented ` 


as perpetualiy carrying ona fight, with Ahura Mazda, This dualism 


is probably the inevitable reaction of a political necessity, hut it none 
the less had the effect of tearing away Zoroastrianism with its cult 
of. Asura from the Vedic circle of religion to which it was bound: by 
natural ties: It is very significant that the evil spirits of Zarathustra 
were called ‘devas’—literally ‘shining ones’ a word used by the Vedas 


to signify ‘gods.’ On the other hand, the word Asura (from Sanskrit 


asu, meaning life or energy) was never used i in the Vedas in the sense 
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of a demon or evil spirit. ‘Asura’ means a mighty spirit, and Varuna 
is spoken of as an Asura. ‘‘ Worship Rudra for true peace of mind. 
He is both Deva and Asura.” (Rig-Veda) (Inthe Rig-Veda, there is 
a hymn that describes the method of conversion from the Asura-cult 
(Zoroastrianism) to the Deva-cult. This proselytising -spirit is undoubt- . 
edly to be attributed to the political antagonism and rivalry that grew 
up between India and Iran, followed by. much mutual recrimination. 
Obviously it was because of this national conflict that the Rig-Veda 
advocates a uniformity of religious practices (samano mantrah samiti 
samanah)—“‘the ` same mantras, the ‘same congregation, the same: 
mind and the same will may unite all together.” 

Of ‘one thing however we may be certain, ‘Before the fights 
between the Princes of India and Iran, described in the Rig-Véda 
as Dasardéya' or wars of Ten Kings, created: a gulf too wide to be 
bridged over, both countries professed the same religion. At Bokhaz 
Koi in Asia Minor, an inscription of the 14th century B.C. was 
discovered in which the names of four principal deities of the Vedas 
—Indra Nasatya, Mitra and Varuna—are mentioned. This fact 
alone is a strong corroboration of Brunntrofer’s assertion that “‘the 
roots of the Rig-Veda run deep into the Indo-Iranian period. hese is. 
as much an Iranian as an Indian book.’’ 
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Round the, World 
Churchill and India (American Revelations) 


Churchill’s attitude towards Indian aspiration for freedom during the 
second World War is too notorious to be emphasised. Recently, on the 
eve of the general elections in Britain he, ‘however, claimed that his 
Government before its defeat in 1945 had decided to grant Dominion Status 
to India with the right of secession. Ina previous issue we commented 
that we did not know before, of any such policy formulated by. Churchill 
Government, Robert E. -Sherwood’s book on Roosevelt and Hopkins 
contains much useful information regarding this subject. The Americans, 
particularly Roosevelt, tried on many occasions to raise the question of 
Indian freedom hut never was the response other than frigid. In conver- 
sition with Stalin also Roosevelt “warned him that India was a subject 
on which Churchill was too ‘sensitive to be drawn into a discussion. so sat 


. In March, 1942 shortly before the announcement of the Cripps Mission 
Roosevelt sent a cable to Churchill giving his own ideas as to ‘the future 
of India. ’ But he added that it was, of course, not his business to attempt 
any solution of the Indian tangle. It might be left to Churchill and his 
colleagues in the British Cabinet. Mr. Sherwood observes on this: ‘It. 
is probable that the only part of that cable with which Churchill agreed 
was Roosevelt’s admission that it is ‘none of my business’. ‘Hopkins 
said a long time later that he did not think that any suggestions from 
the President to the Prime Minister in the entire war were so wrathfully 
received as those relating to solution of the Indian problem. As one of 
Churchill’s closest and most affectionate associates has said to me, ‘‘ The 
President might have known that India was one subject on which Winston 
would never move a yard.” It was.indeed one subject on which the 
normal, broad-minded, good-humored,. give-and-take. attitude which pre- 
_ vailed between the two statesmen was stopped cold. It may be said that 
Churchill would see the Empire in ruins and himself buried under them 
before he would concede the right. of any American, however great and 
illustrious a friend, to make any suggestions as to what he should do 
about India.” l 

Following note from Hopkins, who acted as President Roosevelt’s 
Personal Representative, has also been quoted by Sherwood. It throws 
much light on the work of the Cripps Mission. 


“In conference with the Prime Minister in the Cabinet Room at 10, 
Downing Street, 10-80 to 12. Prime Minister read me a despatch which 
he had just received from the Governor-General of India indicating that 
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Cripps had presented a new proposal to Nehru without consultation with 
the Governor-General but presumably with the assistance of Louis Johnson. ” 
The gist of this proposal- was that an Indian would on paper at any 
rate be'given charge of the Defence Ministry. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces would have powers and duties, substantially com- 
parable to those in the original British proposal. ‘The’ Governor-General’s 
despatch indicated that he and Cripps could have got Nehru’s agreement 
to the original proposal had not Cripps and Johnson worked out this new 
arrangement. It was perfectly cléar that the Governor-General was 
irritated with the whole business and laid “great stress on ‘the fact that 
Johnson’ acts and talks as ‘though -he were ‘sent to India ás Roosevelt’s 
Persona) Representative to mediate in the Indian crisis. It is apparent 
that this new proposal, which is known as the Cripps-Johnson proposal, 
might well be turned down by the British Cabinet which is meeting at 
12 totay, in which case Roosevelt would be in the embarrassing position ,. 
of having ostensibly made a proposal which the British Government 
rejected. I told the Prime Minister that Johnson’s original mission tio 
India had nothing’ whatever to do with the British proposals and that I 
was very sure that he was not acting as the representative of the President 
in mediating the Indian business. That- I believed Cripps was using 
Johnson for his own ends, Cripps being very anxious to bring Roosevelt’s 
name into the picture. That it. was to Cripps’ interèst to get Roosevelt 
identified with his proposals. I told Mr. Churchill of the President’s. 
instructions to me, namely that he would not be drawn into the Indian 
business except at the personal request of the Prime -Minister and then 
only if he had an assurance both from India and Britain that any plan 
that he worked out would be acceptable, and that he Roosevelt was 
unwilling to be put into a.situation before the world in which he undertook 
to moderate between the conflicting forces and then have these forces 
turn down his proposals. Churchill at once wrote in longhand a cable 
to the Viceroy stating that he was sure that Johnson was not acting as 
Personal Representative of the President in negotiations between the Indian 
Congress and Cripps, ’’ (Reference to the proposal of appointing an Indian 
Minister of Defence which created this storm in a teapot is interesting 
from Indian point of view. It was to Pandit Nehru and his colleagues a 
proposal to appoint an Indian Minister to be only i in charge of military 
canteens, ete. and as such not worth much consideration). 

When Cripps Mission proved a failure though not yet declared as. such, 
President Roosevelt sent a cable to Hopkins in England urging that every- 
thing should be done to prevent breakdown. The cable contained .a 
message for Churchill. As quoted by Sherwood it is given below: 

“I am unable regretfully to agree with the point of view „you express 
in your message to me that American public opinion believes. that nego- 
tiations have failed on. general broad issues: The general-impression here 
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is quite the contrary. The almost universal feeling is that the deadlock 
has: been due to the unwillingness of the British Government to concede 
the right of self-government to the“Indian people notwithstanding the 
Indians” willingness to entrust technical military and naval defence control 
to competent British authorities. American public opinion cannot under: 
stand why, if the British: Government is willing to permit component 
parts -of India’ to secede- from the British Empire after the war, it is:not 
willing-to permit them during the war to enjoy what is tantamount to 
self-government: _ l 

I- know you will understand my reasons for placing: this issue B 
you very frankly. If the current negotiations ate.allowed to collapse and. 
if India were subsequently » -$o be invaded successfully by the Japanese 
with attendant serious military defeats for the Allies, it. would be hard 
to overestimate the prejudicial: effect of this on American public opinion. 
Therefore, is 16 not possible for you to postp one Cripps’ departure on the 
ground that you have personally transmitted to him instructions to make 
final efforts to find some common ground of understanding? F gathered 
that- that last Thursday night agreement was almost reached. It appears 
toime that this agreement might yet be reached if you could authorize 
Cripps to: say that he was empowered by you personally to resume nego- 
tiations.as at that point with’ an understanding thas minor concessions 
would ‘be made by both sides.” 

Churchill’s reactions to this message of President A were as 
they could be expected. From tke scribbled notes of Hopkins Sherwood 
bas. given us the following summary of these reactions: ‘* Churchill 
refused-to be responsible for a policy which would throw the whole sub- 
continent of India into utter ‘confusion while the Japanese invader was 
at-its gates. A Nationalist Government such as indicated by Roosevelt, 
first, would. almost cértainly demand the recall of all Indiah troops from 
the. Middle-East.and, second, would in Churchill’s belief make an armistice 
with Japan on the basis of free transit for Japanese forces and supplies 
across-India to Karachi. In return the Japanese would give the Hindus 
thie’ military support necessary to impose the Congress party’s will upon 
the Moslems, the Princes and the depressed classes. Churchill felt that 
any attempt to reopen the Indian constitutional issue in this way at this 
juncture would serve only to emphasise differences between Great Britain 
and the United States and thus do injury to the common cause. Far 
from hélping the defence of India, it would make. the task impossible... . 
Hopkins, who loved to use fhe phrase “ meeting of minds,’”’ was by now’ 
convineed that the subcontinent of India was one area where the minds’ 
of Roosevelt and Churchili would never. meet. í 

In: 1942 after many reverses the British won a victory at El Alamein; 
a-week later the Red Army took the offensive at Stalingrad, and on the 
night of November 12 the naval battle of Guadalcanal smashed the last 
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formidable Japanese attempt to drive American forces from the Solomons. 
Churchill took these occasions, to be bucked up from despondency. He 
now became confirmed in his determination to maintain: the British. 
stranglehold over the Empire of which India was the brightest jewel. He 
said ‘‘Let me, however, make this clear, in case there should be any 
mistake about it in any quarter. We mean to hold our own. I have not 
become the King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” This was Churchill’s reply to American: dis- 
appointment over the failure of the Cripps Missions ; 


That Churchill’s sense -of white EE is almost aggressive is 
_ illustrated not only by ‘his attitude towards India and the Indian leaders 
but also by his attitude towards other non-white peoples and their. leaders. 
Hopkins “wrote a note (quoted by Sherwood) on the dinner given by 
Roosevelt to the Sultan of Morocco during the period of the Casablanca 
Conference. Mr. Churchill was present. Hopkins ‘writes ‘‘ Churchill was 
glum at dinner and seemed to be really bored. A smart British marine’ 
walked in about the middle of the‘dinner with a despatch, but I Have a 
feeling that Churchill cooked that up beforehand because I saw the despatch 
later and it certainly was not one. that required the Prime Minister’s 
attention at the dinner, Took some pictures after dinner. The President 
gave the Sultan his picture ida handsome silver frame, and a good time 
seemed to, be had by all, except the Prime Minister.” 


Tn 1943 Churchill, Reviovall and Chiang Kai-shek met at Cairo. Hore 
the attitude of the British Prime Minister towards opening communi- 
cations with China and sending help towards that hard-pressed - country is 
brought out into relief. Sherwood observes: ‘* Churchill viewed the 
‘proposals for large operations in Burma with scant enthusiasm; he consi. 
dered Burma solely as an outpost of the Empire, rather than as an area 

. of strategic importancé. He wanted to drive the Japanese out of it, not 
so much for the purpose of gaining access to China as to avenge a mortal . 
insult to imperial prestige, and he did not relish the idea that the Ameri- 
Gans or, more especially, the Chinese should have any share in the credit 
for its liberation. He always went, along with the proposition that the 
supply route to China must be reopened in order to sustain Chinese morale 
and to keep this gigantic mass of humanity in the war, but it is apparent 
that he did this out of deference to Roosevelt’s sentiments—or perhaps, 
he enone of them as ‘ whims ’—and not from any profoune convictions 


of his own.’ 


In 1943 Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin met at Teheran. When 
Roosevelt met Stalin without Churchill being present, he ‘cautioned 
Stalin against bringing up the problems of India with Churchill, and Stalin 

a agreed that this was undoubtedly a sore subject. Roosevelt said that 
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reform in India should begin from the bottom and Stalin said that reform 
from the bottom would mean revolution.” . 
j 
Equal Pay for Wòmen Civil Servants s se we 
e. = . 

The British Constitution provides for no fundamental rights and 
women employees of’ the Government cannot gue it if any differential 
treatment is made between women and men civil servants in respect of 
their emoluments., .So far women employees have. ‘been given lesser pay 
than their men colleagues!” If this differential treatment i is to be abolished, 
the Government must be -persuaded to. change its policy. Accordingly 
the representatives of the employees on the Whitley Council moved for it. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, has pointed out 
to them that the position of national finances would not allow the reform 
to be introduced in the near future. So women employees must continue 
to draw lesser emoluments for the same work. In India.also in some 
branches of Government service where women were employed, they had 
lesser scales of pay. But with the operation of the new Republican Consti- 
tution which gurantees equality. of position between man and woman, 
differences have been done away with. So India has stolen a march over 


Britain. 


Principle of appointment to the United States Supreme Court ` 


The Supreme Court in the United States is the guardian of the Consti- 
"tution. Its interpretation of, its provisions is final. It is for this body 
to decide whether an Act passed by the Congress is in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution. This work which on the face of it may — 
appear very simple is certainly both very delicate and complicated. lt 
_ can be performed best by those judges who look at legislafive and adminis. 
trative measure taken to meet different problems of the country from 
îi the standpoint of statesmen and not from the angle of vision of a mere 
lawyer. Although in interpreting the Constitution the judges only declare 
- as to what is law and what is not law, still this work is seventy-five 
per cent political in character and only twenty- five per cent legal 
Judges would actually interpret Constitutional provisions in most cases 
according to their political predelictions. That is why Presidents of the 
U.S.A. who make nominations. to the Bench would in making these 
appointments consult not only the legal knowledge and experience of their 
nominees but also their political background and their views on different 
live problems of the country. In this regard Henry F. Pringle in writing 
the ‘Lifé and Times of William Howard Taft quotes the observations of 
Theodore Roosevelt who was American President from 1901 to March 
1909. He wanted to have “men of my type” on the highest tribunal. 
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“In the ordinary and low sense which we attach to the words ‘ partisan ’ 
and ‘ politician ’ a judge of the Supreme Court should be neither. But in 
the higher sense, in the proper sense,” Roosevelt observed, ‘‘he is not in 
my judgment fitted for the position unless he is a party man, 2 construc- 
_ tive statesman......and keeps i in mind also his relations with fellow states- 
men who in other branches of the government are striving i In co-operation 
with him to advance the ends of government.” ` 3 


Reviews and Notices of Books 
The History and Culture of the Indian People (Yolume II).—The 


Age of Imperial Unity. General Editor R. C. Majutndar.. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, pp. 788, Price Rs. 35/-. 4 


This is the second of the ten-volume: history of the Indian people 
planned by Mr. K. M. Munshi as President of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
The first volume which brought dawn the narrative to the 7th Century. 
B.C. was published by Messrs, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. The 
sponsors, however, experienced considerable difficulty in having further -— 
printing done in England. In view of this they decided wisely to have 
the present and subsequent volumes printed in India and published by ` 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. This volume covers the period of Indian 
History ranging from 600 B.C. to 820 A.D. It is introduced by a longish 


+ Foreword by the Hon’ble K, M. Munshi and contains a very well written. — 


Preface by the General Editor, Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The subject matter 
is divided into twentyfive chapters, fifteen of which are taken up with 
political history, The remaining chapters are devoted to the study 
"of literature and language, political theory and administrative system, 
law and legal institutions, religion and philosophy, architecture and 
sculpture, social and economic conditions, and political "and. cultural 
relations with the outer world. 


The chapters on:political history have been written:by Dr. B. C. Law, 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Dr. D. C. Sircar and the late Dr. S. Krisnaswami 
Aiyangar, the General Editor filling up a number of gaps. As expected the 
volume starts with a study of the sixteen great states and a number of 
autonomous clans into which India was divided at the opening of the 
period. This part of the book has been entrusted to Dr. B, C. Law. The 
rise and fall of the Magadhan Empire including the interludes of Persian ° 
and Macedonian invasions covers more than eighty pages assigned to 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji, the Generai Editor himself dealing with the causes 
of the decline of the mighty empire once ruled over by Chandragupta 
Maurya and Asoka the Great. Dr. D, C. Sircar has taken charge of the 
chapters on such subjects as the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Kushanas, 
the Saka Satraps, the Satavahans and the Chedis. The chapter-on South 
India and Ceylon hag been dealt with by the late Dr. S. Krisnaswami 
Aiyangar. The chapter on political theory and administrative system 
. and a part of the chapter on law and legal institutions were written by 
the late Professor Beni Prasad. Unfortunately this learned contributor 
died before finally preparing them for the press. The General Editor has 
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now. embellished them with his own observations before presenting them 
to the public, the remaining portion of law and legal. institutions being, 
done by Dr. U, N. Ghoshal. The chapter on religion and philosophy 
has been inevitably a very long one, covering one: hundred and twenty 
pages. It starts with a general introduction by Dr. Majumdar and has’ 
been dealt with section by section by different scholars including Professor 
Nalinaksha Dutt, Professor H. D. Bhattacharyya, Dr. J. N, Banerjee, 
Dr. A. D. Pusalker and Dr. A. M. Ghatage. Architecture and‘. Sculpture 
have been entrusted to the safe hands of Mr. 8. K. Saraswati. and Pro. 
_ fessor N. R. Roy and social and economic conditions to Dr. R. K. Mookerji. 
The last two chapters on India and the Outside World and Colonial and 
Cultural Expansion have been written by the General Editor himself, 


The volume. is not a reference book, it being intended for the general 
reader, though it embodies in full all results of patient research done by 
a large band of scholars. In view of this plan being adopted for the book 
it would possibly have been better if the writing of the entire volume, 
at least the portion dealing with political history, was entrusted to one 
scholar with a lively style of presentation. The General Editor himself 
might have filled the role admirably, Failing him some one with diction 
and. style approaching his own might have been chosen, The series 
‘planned by Dr, K. M. Munshi is akin to some well known series of volumes 
on European and British history, intended both for lay readers and ad- 
vanced students of history. Asarule each such volume is entrusted to 
‘a single scholar and writer. That way the unity of the volume is main- 
tained and the broad issues of the entire period are brought out: into 
relief. In the volume under review the General Editor has, of course, ` 
done everything possible to fill up the gaps and establish links between 
the contributions of different scholars. Even then as the plan is to 
embody in the volume results of research already done by different scholars 
and not +6 make each chapter a ‘specialised study for the few, the book 
would have been possibly more attractive if written by one writer of repute. 


This is, however, only a point of view not to be dogmatised. Excel- 
lence of the book consists in the fact that everything knowable in the 
period is, placed before readers either in short or at length according to 
its importance. Its value has been further enhanced by the incorporation 
of several maps and a number of plates. There may be quarrel only over 
the price fixed. Rs. 35/- for a volume is prohibitive. Cost of paper and 
printing is high. Payment made to contributors is, it is understood, not 
illiberal. But even then the price might have been less and within: reach < 
not only of institutions but also of general readers. 
i N. C. Roy, 


—- §—1799P—J 
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The Open Road to-Freedom :- Lionel Curtis: Basil Blackwell. Oxford, 
, 1950, pp. 78. Price Rs. 8-6. l j 


ola ‘Lionel Curtis, a coadjaid: of Milner j in South Africa, an originator 
of Round Table groups for closer unity of British Dominions and Britain, 
and the author of Dyarchy in India, is still active with his suggestions 
for the amelioration of world conditions. His thesis in the present pam- 
phlet which he first presented to the fellows of Ail Souls College, Oxford, 
for their criticism and scrutiny is that the United ‘Nations Organisation, 


based as it is.on the maintenance of the sovereignty of member- states, l 


will lead-us no where. Just as national federations of the U.S.A., Canadà,, 
Australia and. South Africa could be launched on a successful career 
only on the basis of the abolition of sovereignty on the part of their 
component units, so: also the world may be made safe for liberty and 
' freedom’ if different countries composing it are federated on the basis of the 
| abolition of national sovereignty. He would not of ‘course mind if the 
a component State-members keep up. their own currencies and are allowed 
to raise tariff walls against one another, To him. these are only minor 
embarrassments and not serious and effective impediments to world 
federation. The question. of representation on the world legislature also 
has-been disposed of-very quickly by this veteran. weaver of constitutional 
patterns. Just as different state-members will contribute to, the world 
exchequer in proportion to their resources, so also they will be represented 
in world legislature in proportion to these resources pane not i in proportion 
to population. 


N. ©. Ror. 


Sri Sri Bhagavata (in Bengali) —By Rai Beharilal .Sircar Bahadur. 
Published by Sri Sarasilal Sircar. Ip: 456. Price Rs. 2. 


All the narratives of the Bhagavata have been recorded in this book 
which is written in easy Bengali. The special feature of it is the treat- 


- ment of the 10th Skanda of the Bhagavata. The’ author has tried to bring 


home the significance of mystic experience referred to in the Bhagavata 


in the -light- of the utterances of the mystics of different countries. This. 


book will be helpful to, the general readers. 


' Siddhanta-sara—By Sri Beharilal Sirear, B.L. Publisbed by- 


Barasilal Sircar, B.L.. ‘Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 486. -Rs. 2. 


‘The work under review. is an introduction id: tidan religion’ j in 
Bengali. It is a collection of the views -of the Upanishads, the Puranas 
and the, Tantras. ` It also contains the valuable views of some great saints 
of the recent past. The logical development of the different aspects of 
Indian Religion has not been discussed. The clear exposition of the 
religious views is found in it. The beginners will find some interest in it, . 


3 
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Sri Krishna—By Sri’ Beharilal Sircar. Published by Sarasilal 
‘Sirear, B.L, Tarka Bhavan, Kalighat, Calcutta, Pp. 146. As. 10 only. 


This is a short life-sketch of Sri Krishna as represented in the Maha- 
bharata, the Bhagavata and the Puranas. It does not reflect a critical 
-study of the life of Sri Krishna but simply tells the tale of believer. It 
contains also, some aspects of Vaisnava Religion which professes the ' 
worship of Sri Krishna. Its study is‘not deep. It does not da a 
critical thinker, Itis meant only for a beginner. 


- Sri Sri Bhagavata-Veda Stuti—Translated by Sri Beharilal Sircar 
— Published by Basumati Sahitya Mandir, Calcutta, Pp. 113. As. 8 only. | 


It is a literal translation of Sridhara Svamin’ S commentary. on the 
87th chapter of the tenth Skanda of the Bhagavata. The above commen- - 
tary is written in difficult Sanskrit and contains philosophical thoughts of 
the different systems of Indian Philosophy. ~The subject-matter . of the 
commentary attracts the students of Philosophy and Religion but ‘its - 
language disappoints them. The language: oi this translation is easy. The 
translator has done some service to the Bengali reading pubjic. j 


Samkhya-Karika—Translated „by Sri- Beharilal Sircar. Published 
by Sarasilal Sircar, Tarka Bhavan, Kalighat, Calcutta, Pp. 88. As. 10 
only. m | 7 

It is merely a ‘simple translation of is Krishna Samkhya-Karika 
with brief explanatory notes in Bengali. It will not be ‘very helpful to a 
‘student of philosophy but will only serve as an introduction to a common 


reader of Indian aac sg 
a ae y, BHATTACHARYYA. 


Ourselves 
INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Indian Science Congress was in session from the 2nd January 
to 8th January at Calcutta.in a well-arranged pandal on the ground 
of the Presidency College. The session was opened by the West 
Bengal Premier, Dr. B. C. Roy, and was marked by the presence of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. -The Vice-Chancellor . 
welcomed the delegates-as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
=. Dr. J. N. Mukherji, who had been. long connected with the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, presided over. the session. A good contingent of 
distinguished scientists from abroad took ue in the proceenings: of 
the Congress. 


“" 


OTHER ACADEMIC ANE tas 


The Indian Economic Saimee was held at. Patna, the Indian 
Political Science Conference at- Hyderabad, Indiai History Congress 
at Jaypur and Oriental Conference at Lucknow. = The University 
of Calcutta was well represented in all these academic gatherings. 
The office of -the Indian History Congress was shifted to Caleutta 


by the election “of Dr. P. C. Gupta as Secretary and Dr. A. C. 
Banerjee as ‘Treasurer. 


can S 
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GENERAL (ELECTIONS AND UNIVERSITY 


The general, elections were held in.West Bengal in the present 
month. Four University teachers have come out successful in the 
contest. Three of them have ‘been returned to the State Legislative 
Assembly and one to the House of the People. Professor Srikumar 
Banerjee has been returned from, Birbhum, Dr. Atin Bose from 
Asansol and Sri Priyaranjan Sen from North Tollygunge ‘to the 
Assembly. Professor Meghnad Saha has been eélected to the 
Parliament from North-West Calcutta. We offer our congratulations 
to these successful candidates. We also heartily congratulate 


£ 
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Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, a former Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, on “his election to the Parliament from South-East Calcutta, - - 
and Dr. B. C. Roy, who is also a former. Vice-Chancellor, on his 
success in a straight fight in which his opponents had concentrated 
all their energy and a a 3 


CHICAGO SOCIOLOGIST AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Professor William Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, . University of 
Chicago, delivered three lectures at the Darbhanga Hall on Social 
Trends.and Allied Topics. The lectures attracted a large audience.. 





Official Notifications ; University of Calcutta, 
- Notification No. B/2/51 ' 


It is notified for general information that the following dansas ka been sanctioned 
by Government in Chapter LITI of the University Regulations relating to the .Certificate in 
Military Studies :— 


(i) In pp. 189-98 of the Amendment to Regulations (Edn. 1949) the words ‘Militazy 
Certificate A’ be replaced by the words ‘Military Certificate B’- and the words ‘Military 
Certificate B* be replaced by the words ‘Military Certificate C’ wherever they eccur. 


(i) In p. 190, lings 1-2, the sentences “Each Examination shall........-Part I and Part 
. IT * be deleted. 


4 


(cit) In p. 190. Section 3, line 3, the words ‘in Parts I and IP be deleted. 
(iv) In Section, 5, the first.sentence be deleted. 


The above changes have been'given effect io from the examination of 1951. 


+ 


Senate House : | | S. DATTA, 


The 28th N ovember, 1951 Registrar. 


Notification No. 6/730/35/Afil 


“It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) the Governor is ‘pleased to 
order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1949-50, the Seth Anandram 
Jaipuria College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in ‘Pablic Adminis4 
tration and Public Finance’ upto B.Com. standard with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subject from 1951 and not earliér’’. 


aoe 


Dated 6th Degember, 1951. : S, DATTA, 
aes Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY. (SOLAN) © 
Notification 


it is hereby notified that Nek Chand Sarin, son of Shri Gulwant Rai Sarin, Registered 
No. 48/A, cand 815, has been disqualified as being not a fit and proper per son to be admitted 
to any future examination, as he secured admission tothe B.A. Exam ination on making a 
‘false statement of having passed the Intermediate Examination from the Panjab University, - 
Lahore, in the year 1945. His result of the B.A., April, 1950 Examination has also been 
quashed. 


Solan: (Simla Hills) » | BHUPAL SINGH, 


_ Dated 18th December, 1951 Registrar. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. E.M. 7938 S; 


The following punishment has been diapered upon the candidates mentioned oo who 
took recourse to:malpractice. 


1. Aswini Kumar Annual Matricula- Tt is found that he had He shall’ not be 


Pands, S/o. tion. _ tampered with the trans- admitted to ary of 
Shiv Charan ` fer Certificate granted> the: examinations 
Panda, Vilt.: sf to him by the Head of this University 
Bagbarh, P. O. 'Master, see High. till the end of 
Benpur, Sone- l School, - - 1954, 

pur Dt. Bolan- i 

gir, . ' 


Present address xe ' 


Vill. Mundaghat, ~ 
P Dharma- . 
‘sala, Sonepur, 
Dt. Bolangir. 


2. Jenamani Das, Do. It is found that he. had He shall not be ad» . 


S/o. Jadumani , forged, the signature of mitted to any of | 
- Das, Vill. Naun- Sri B. L. Roy, Head- the examinations 
ga Shasan, . l i Master, Christ Collegiate of this University 
P.O. Sailo- l ' School, Cuttack on the till the end of 
Jharapara, Dt. A reverse of his application 1956. 


Cuttack. ; - + form and had pot a false 
. i name and signaturë . of 
Dr. K. ©. Mohanty, 
Veterinary Asst. Sur- 
geon on the back side of 

` his photographs. 


Sd/-Tllegible, 


University Office, Cuttuck, | i 
; | Registrar. 


The 14th November, 1951, 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad-Deccan 
AE +. -Notifeation . z 


{A) The Committee’ of Examinations has, after full examinéfion, found the under- 
mentioned candidates guilty of serious malpractice at the Intermediate (Arts) Examination 
held in April, 1951 and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for two years, and 
the resaltš of the candidates at the Intermediate (Arts) Examination held i in April, 1950. be 
cancelled, They can appear at the uvarmediate (Arts) Examination tobe held in April,. 
1953, , 


Roll No. Name, 
2262 l | se Raj Mowli, 
‘s/o Narsimloo. | 
2469 i ee. Mohd. Shabbir, Husain Khan, ` 


i s/o Nawab Kazim Jung Bahadur, 


.(B) The E T of Examinations has found the under-mentioned candidates guilty 
of serious malpractice at the University Supplementary Examinations, held in September- 
October, 1951, and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for two years and the 

* results of the candidates at the Supplementary Examinations,‘ held in Sept./Qct., 1951, be 
cancelled. They canappear at the respective Supplementary PERDAR T of the Univer- 
sity 1 be held in 1958, 
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- INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE). 


. Roll No. Name. ` Roll No. — `. Name. 
4 Syed Osman Ali, - 7 312 .,. Syed Nazeernddin, © 
s/o Syed Fazal Ali, . s/o Syed Madan. 
248 ... Mohd. Qufubuddin. | 815. ... Zakir Husain Farooqi, 
-8/o Mohd. Husain. s/o Mohd. Husain Faroogi. 
250 .. Mohd. Darvesh Mohiuddin Siddiqi 316. ... Husain Shaheednddin, 
s/o Mohd. Mahmood Siddiqi. s/o Mohd. Shahabuddin. 
280 Syed Jamil Ahmed, 351 ... M. Hissamnuddin, ~ - 
s/o Syed Mehmood. s/o M. Burhanuddin 
282 ... Syed Ahmed Husain, 352 ... P, Shankariali, 
s/o Syed Akbar Husain. s/o P. Ramiah; 
‘286 ... Ghouse Ahmed Khan, . 573 .. Narayan Das Soni, 
s/o Noor Mohd, Khan. s/o Prayag Raj Soni. 
BA. 
294 .. Narayan Rao, 416 ... Abdul Ghaffar Khan,. 
s/o Srinivas Rao. ` y s/o Abdul Sattar Khar. 
B.Sc, 
87 ... Karam Ahmed Khan, l 222 ... Pawan Kumar, 
s/o Mahood Khan. s/o Rai Anjini Pershad. 


%, 


À v 
A í 
LL, B. (Fina) 
Roll No. Name.’ 


123 ... Mohd. Alimuddin Quraishi, 
. a/o Mohd. Imamuddin. 


(C) The Committee of Examinations has found the under-mentioned candidates guilty 
of malpractice at the Supplementary, B.Sc. Examination, held in Sept./Oct., 1951 and bas 
resolved that these candidates be rusticated for one year and the results of these candidates 
at the Supplementary B.Sc. Examination, held in Sept./Oct. 1951, be cancelled. They 


cen appear st the Supplementary B.Sc. Examination, to be held in 1952. 


, 


Roll No. ' Name ' 


939 ... K. Raj Lingam Gowd, 
| s/o K. Rajanna. . 


263... V.R. Shanmugam, 
i s/o V. D, Rajrathnam, 
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ANNAMALAL UNIVERSITY 
Sub : Malpractice at the University-Examinations in April, 1949 and September, 1951. 


The Syndicate, having found the under-mentioned candidates at the University Ex- 
aminations guilty of misconduct or resorting to unfair means at the examinations, has ° 
resolved that the examination taken by the candidates be cancelled and that they be debar- 
red from appearing for any examination of this University earlier than the date noted 


against the name of each, 
4 


Name of can- Regd. Exam, taken Date of Father's name Address Period of 
didate No. ` Birth ` : Punishmenl. 
. 1, K, Palani. 144 Intermediate 15.6.81 V.K.Kunchi- Nattarman- Not to appear 
' thapatha . galam, Kat- for any exam. 
Mudaliar. tumannar earlier than 
i Koil, Post March, 1953. 
Chidam- 
baram. - 


3. K. Kalya- 291 Intermediate 20.12.25 Kanakasabai 2, College of’ Not to appear ` 
nasundaram | Nattar. _° Indigenous for any exam. 
: Medicine, Hos- earlier than 
tel, Kelpfuk, March, °52. 
Madrasio. 


3. K. Mohan- 344 Intermediate’ 29.10. V.K.Kesavan: Kanichi- Not to appear 
das o’ 1101 ' ; Kulangar, for any exam. 
' Shertally P. earlier than 
O. Travan- March,.1953. . 
core. 


. K Kalyanasundaram and K. Mohandas are, in addition, fined, Rs..15 each. The fine. 
should be paid on or before 15-1-1952. or i 


Annamalainagar, , : Sd/-Illegible, 
_ 19th Dec., 1951. m Registrar.. 


. GUJARAT UNIVERSITY ``, 
NOTIFICATION: OF THE GUJARAT UNIVERSITY ` 


j , No. 22058 of 1951. i 


Tt is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who heve been found guilty 
of having practised uufair means at the University Exəmipatiovs, held in October, 1951, 
‘are declared to-have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited their claims. to | 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year or in any previous 
year and that they are further debarred from appearing at any University or College 


14 


Exámination before the dates mentioned against their respective names : 


FIRST LL.B; EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 195l,  . 


1 Seat. No Name: ` .. College: . Date up to. . 
a _ . which debarred : 
123.. ° Solanki Somabhai Manabhai, © Sir Laalluhhai ` 30:9-1958, . 
Shah, Law Col- | 
lege, Ahmedabad. | 
- 169. , l Charan Khuman Singh Heerdan. ` ‘Do. 30-9-1954; l 
228. | Nagarsheth Jagadishchandra Sarvajanik Law 30-9-1953. 
TEPEE eee ee Babubhai, . College, Surat. 
’ 5 4 , 2 S 
` Ahmedabad— 9; . - 8å/-Illegible .. - 


Dt. 19.12.1951. => -a ' Registrar, s 
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NAGPUR: UNIVERSITY i. ii 
: ORDER i 

` No, C/11362, dated Nagpur, the 22nd December, 1951. 

‘The following examinees having. been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Supplementary, Examinations beld: im September-October, 1951 are disqualified. for 


admission to any examination of the University held before the examinations! stated in 
the last column below, 072. 


8. Roll. Name in full. Examination Centra , Punishment imposed 
No. No. a ; Disqualified for 
! ' l admission. ` 
1, 2: - 8. oe a “aie 5. : 
1, 129 Akhtar Husain Intermediate Ex-Student, ‘Before the Supplemen»? 
Haji in Science. | Vidarbha tary Examination of the 
Mahavidya- year 1953. + 
: - lays, Amra- 
re vati. 
2, 157  Shashimohan do. do. Before any Exami- 
Suganchand nations of the year 
Tapadia. f 1954. 
$. © 96 Shankar Gopalrao Previous do. University Before the Supplemen- 
Der a LTB. Convocation tary Examinations of 
: Hall. the year 1953. 
4, 3 Damodhar First Examination do. College of, . do. 
‘ Chintamanrao for Diploma in , - Science; Nag- 
Udhoji Engineering (Group pur. : 
l A-~-Civil Engineer- 
ing). ` 
5. 15 Sharad Kumar do. -do- do. ' 
Sharma . > 
Nagpur, e a By order of the Executive. Council, 
The 22nd December, 1951. Sd/-Illegible, 


i Registrar, 
! e - oo ` Nagpur University. ~ 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 
No. 18007. } 


The following examinees, having. been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 


at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1951, are disqualified for admission 
to any University examination to be held before the year 1953 viz. 


Serial Roll No. ` Name in fall, Esamination. - ‘College 
L 1056> Ramrao Sadashivrao Raut € Intermediate S.B. City College, 
n @e Examination - Nagpur. 
l pa in Arts. 
2. 345 Waman Haribhau Jashi. Intermediate College of Science, 
= Examination Nagpur. 
l in Science. 
3. 92 Kamalakar Devidas Palsodkar do. Hx-student. 
4. 668 Shriram Govindsa Siuhe do. Vidarbha Maha- 
. s vidyalaya, 
| l Amravati. 
5, 48 '. Virendra Purushottam B.Sc. (Pass) Hx-student. 
Shrikhande. Examination. 
6. 19 ‘Ramchandra Shankar Rao’ B.Com. Examina- G.S. Collegs of 
l . Joshi, tion. Commerce, 
N Nagpur. 
T, 74 Shakir Husain S/o. Faza Junior Diploma Non-collegiate 
Husain. Examination in candidate. 
. Oriental Learning 
2 ! (Arabic-Maulvi) 
' ` By order of the Executive Council, 
í K. R. Pandya, 
Nagpur, ; i Asst, Registrar, 
The 2tst December, 1951. 


for Registrar, Nagpur University. 


+ 


1952] -` 


The Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, 


NOTIFICATIONS ` 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. 49 


Patna 8rd December, 1951 
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other Provinces Principals of all Colleges, 


Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools, Registrars of all- Indiau Universities, ‘Secretary of 
Public Service Commission, Delhi and Secretary, Joint Public Service Commission, Ranchi. 

The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing ‘at any University exa- 
mination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of ‘using unfair 
means at the Annual Intermediate (Aris, Science and Commerce) and Bachelor (Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Law, Medicine and Engineering) Examinations of 1951. 


Sl. 


No, 


oS 


oO 


Centre 


Arrah 


Do. 
Do. 


Begusarai 


Bhagalpur ° 


Do. 


Chapra 
Darbhanga 


Do. 
Gaya 


Do. 


Madhubani 


Do. 





Harish Chandra 
sha 


* 


No. & Exa- Registra- Coll ge Candidate’s ' Period ef 
mination tion No. ` name punishment 
T.A. 259 6409 of 49 Arrab/H.D. Rash Behari Debarred from 

Jain College Misra appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
1953, 
I.A. 329 5671 of 50 Dg Sita Ram Pandey Do. 
B. Com. 59 1296 of 48 Do- Mahesh Ram Do. 
B.A. 1H) 283 0f 49 G.D. bottege, Arbinda Kumar Do. 
a Begypare! Sinha 
I.Com. 23 6232 of 49 Marwari College, Basudeo Chawri- Do. 
Bhagalpur walla _ 
‘I,.Com. 144 6175 of 49 Do. Ram Nandan Do. 
` ' Prasad ; 
I.A. 154 2842 of 50 T., N. Jl-College Mandaleshwar . Do. 
Choudhary ta 
ISe. 2638 5124 of 48 Do. ` Digvijay Singh Do. 
B.Sc, 43 ses Do. Satya Narayan Do. 
Choudhary eas 
I.A. 135 8785 of 48 Rajendra College, Basistha Nurayan . Do. 
Chapra Tiwary 
T.Se, 21 ‘3192 of 50 C. M. College, Chandrawati Do. 
a. | Darbhanga Devi | 
` IBe. 45 4228 of 50 Do. ~ Kamala Mukherjee Do. 
I.A. 17 4969 0f 50 Gaya College Babu apa bass Do. of 1952 
Ana 
T.A. 42 5008 of 50 Do, Binda Charan Do. of 1953 

a Sinha l 

I.A. 206 5281 of 50 Do. Ramdeo Prasad Do. 
. Sinha e 
ICom. 72 58305 of 50 m Mahendra Prasad De. 
I.Com. 185 ‘2273 of 48 0. Paras Nath Do. 
l i . J Ambastha 
B.Com. 55 1926.of 47 0. Shyam Sunder Do. F 

Prasad 

I.A. 50 1283of50 R, K. (College, Rameshwar Singh Do. 
i Madhubani S 
I.A, 83 3515 of 50 Do.. Satya Narayàn Do. 
: | ‘Prasad, Murarka 

| Satma 
I.A. 157 1991 of 49° Jo. Vidya Nand Jha ° Do. 
I.Com.6 I18150f 50 ~ 0, Ganesh Jha Do. 
'I,Com..9 1889 of 50 o. Do, 


Part I, 43 
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Sl. Centre No. & Exa- Regsitra- College Candidate's Period of 
_ No, mination tion No. name ' punishment 
24 Madhubani I.Com. 16 1827 0f 50 R. K. College . Manoranjan Debarred from 
‘ Madhubani Choudhary . appearing at any © 
: 7” University Exa- 
mination „prior 
to the Annual. 
~ Examination of , 
Sa E 1958. 4 
25 Do ' LCom, 19 13816 of 50 Do. Pratap een ‘Do, 
“J 
26 Do T.Com. 20° 6697 of 50. | Do.’ Prithwish Chandra. Do. 
ra tans Oh ' Acharya >: TS 
27` Do, ICom. 21 1818 of 60° Do. Rashdhari Lall , Do. 
b b te. Dass 
28 Do T.Com. 26 1838 of 50 - Do. Shri Krishna Do, 
E P i Purbey 
29 - Do I.Com. 27 3274 of 49 Do. Bidya Nath - Do. 
; etn ‘Mishra: 
80 ‘Do ' I.Com. 28 1274 of 49 Do, : pees Lal Do. 

as 
31 ‘Do. I.Com. 29 -1276 of 49 Do. _ Gopal Jee Jha Do. 

32 Do B.A. 42 1089 of 43 Do. Krishna Deo ‘Do. . 
_ 4 Choudhary ; 
33 Monghyr IA.25  61490f50 R.D. & DJ, ' Bindeshwari Jha _ Do.. 
College, Monghyr 
34 Do. I,A.116 6925 of 50 Do. Nirmal Kumar Do. 
" i Mittra: i 
35 Do. . B.A.41 1785 of 48 Do. Mohammad Man- Do. 
z i ; ; ; zoor Alam > 
36 Muzaffarpur’ ī.A.98 4618 0f 60 Ləngat Singh Prem Ranjan Do. 
x : i ' | 7 College, Sharma ei 
5, 5 à g .Muzaffarpur l ; 
37 Do I.A. 301 ` 5551 of 49 Ram Dayalu Koalendra Singh Do. 
* Singh College, - 
: Muz. : 
38 Do - I.A. 861 5577 of 49 Do. Vaidyanath Pd, Do. 
k Sinha ” 
89 Do I.A. 460 . 5586 of 49 Do. Shyam Chandra — Da. 

Pd. Singh n 
ATI of “Kumar:” ‘ 
40 Do L.Com. 47 6863 of 60 Do Md. Jamil Akhtar Do. 
4t Do T.Com. 122 2504 of 49 Do. Chandrika Pd. Do. 

= l l i Verma 
42 Do. T.Com. 184° 5618 of 49 Do. Yogendra Pd. Do. 
k : : Sadhu . “ x 
48 Nalanda °I,A.38 7072 of 49 Nalanda College, . Bijendra Deo Do. ar 
oT ' Biharsharif = 
44 Do. I.Sce. 34 6808 of 49 Do. ` Ram Narayan Dos 
> Ze ? i Kumar 
45 Patna I.Sc. 90 1151 of 50 B. N. College Narendra Dutt Do... -4 
| ! aoe Mishra l 
46 Do. >“ BA. 15- 2996 of 49 _ Do. Ram Pratap Singh Do.-of 1954- 
47 Dà, M.B. B.S. 1515 of44 Patna Prince of Sewraj Bahadur Do, of 1953 
(Part I) 185 Wales Medical Parni 
7 College... ..., - ie = 
48 Do B.Sc. ( Eng. Bibar College of Anabaena Dhari Do.-of 1952 , 

cee - Part I) 42° artic Sinha S E i 

49 Do. B.Sc: (Eng.) ` 2404 of 41 ~ Do. © Bijeshwari Pa; De, 2 
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50 Ranchi. I.A. 361 1043 of 48 Raħchi College Md. Khurshaid Debarred from 
ee $ Alam appearing at any, `. 
| University Exg- 
‘mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 

1953, 


5L Do °  LA.388 23047 Do Jagdishwar . Do. of 1953 
a l Dayal > > 
S!, Centre No. & Exav Registra- ” Cellege = Candidate's ` Period of- | 
No. mination tion No. l name | punishment 
52 Dos >  LA.395 963 0f 49 Do. ` Sachidanand * Do, 
| Eo ao Wo _ Prasad”. , 

53 Do I.Sc, 163 45010f50 Do. Rati Lal P: | Do, | 

l ; l Taunk l l 
54. Do. ISe. 9  74040f49 St. Xavier's Gopal Krisha ` Do. 

l l College, Ranchi ‘ Banerjee ` , 

55 Sitamarhi - 1.A.9 1348of50 B.K. Goenka Chandradeo Rai Do 

. j College, Sitamarh?  Yadava = 
SG Dos - LA.27 1358 of 50 Do. Ram Prasad Sah Do. 
BT Do,  LA.89 1440 of 50 Do. Ram Prakash ` Do, 

| l Sinha © e0 

| | 3 l k 
58 Do. ICom. 21 1436of50. Do, ` Kapileshwar På, Dey, ee 
59 Do. _ LCom. 27 6855 of 50 Do. Shree Lal - À i Do. 
60 Siwan LA, 55 = Sees D.A.V. College, Surendra Kumar Do. 

Siwan Shrivastava 
61 Nepal © 1.8.47 5767048 Tri-Chandra Prajna Mani °` ` Do, 


4 


| ie a College, Nepal. Acharya Dikshit . 


62 Do. 1.80. 48- 6768 0f48 -Dol -Prakhayat Man. Do, 7- 
- _ Singh Pradhan k 
‘ a S, G. HUSSAIN,” _ 


Assistant Registrar, ` 
i H i ' ? k i 


PATNA UNIVERSITY . 


a 
i. 


oa 


ee 
4 
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Patna, the 18th August, 1951 ae ste 
Directors of Public Instructions of all Provinces, Head Masters and Head Mistresses of ` 
High Schools, Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools, Registrars of all Tadian Universities, 
Secretary of Public Service Commission, Delhi and Secretary, Joint Public Service Commi- 
ssioh, Ranchi. » .- | l 
The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University Exami- 
nation for the period 2s noted against their names, as they were found guilty of using unfair 
means at the Supplementary Matriculation Examination, 1951 :~ ane 
- 2 


~ A 5 


- 
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Sl. Roll No. - Name of Candidate’s - Father’s name’ Period of Punish- ' 
No. - Institution name * = ment 


1 Arr, 695 K. K. Vidyalaya Sadhu Saran Nawjat Tiwary Debarred from ap- 
Jamorhi Tiwary . pearing at any Uni- 

f versity Examination 

prior to the Supple- 

mentary Hxamina- 


l _ tion of 1953, 
2 Arr.853 H.B. School, Akbali Singh Gaptnath Singh Do. 
Bhabua . l ; 
3 Chapra 362 Prete H. E. Mohammad Md. Daud _ Do. 
School, Chapra ` Ashlique : 
4 Darbhanga 8 Northbrook Schoo! Md. Ibrahim Moulvi Id. o Do, | 
Darbhanga Mohammad 
5 s 151 M.S:.C.H.E. Ram Gulam Khan Putmp Lal Khan . Do. 
Echoal, Loha : 
6 » 679 H. E. 8cbool, Ram Narayan Raghuni Karak i Do. 
_ Rusera Karak 
7 Dumka66 Zila School, Bhagwat Prasad Lakshmi Narayan - Do. 
. Domka - Jaiswal -Jaiswal ca l 
8 is «64 84 " Gopi Kant Jha Chotu Jha - Do. 
9  Gaya15 Gaya Zila Schoo! Promod Kumar Lakshmi Chandra Do. 
10 » 159 H. E. Sehool, Tarni Prasad Matuk Dhari Lal ` Do: 
Arwal Verma 
11 +, 649 Sir Ganesh Kamla Prasad Basudeo Narayan Do. © 
Memorial H. E. Sinha Sinha Ps . 
School, Jaipur 
- 12 ee Pachamba H. E. Sahadeo Dashed Jodri Dusadh ` . Do. 
l 118 School 
13 Jamshedpur Mrs. K.M.P.M. Harnam mbinga Foman Singh "Do, 1952 
7 18 H.E. School, 
l Jamshedpur g F 
14 Mongbyr 40 Training Aca~ Balmiki Prasad Harihar Prasad =. Do, 1953 
, demy, Mongbyr. ` Sinha Sinha j 
| 15 Muzaffarpur H: E. School, Jagannath Jamuna Pd, Do. 
889 Hajipur Tiwary ' Tiwary à . 
16 ` A wo a Shiva Narayan, Prabhu Narayan /’ _ Do. 
875 ıı : Chaturbedi Chaturbedi E 
17 » Jadunandan H.E. Deonandan Triloke Nath Pd.. . Do. 
456 School, Baghi Prasad 
18 Nalanda 151 H. E. School, Awadh Kishore Mahabir Prasad -0 Do. 
: Nursarai Prasad l 
19. » 248 M.D.N.BLE, Shiva Prasad Bansidhar Do. 
School, Barimath Sharma -- Narayan Sinha . 
20 Paina 406 Patna Collegiate Harichandra Ram -Mangru Ram Do, 
School, Private 
21 „ 1219 HE. School; Jainandan Kumar Ramji Prasad ~ Do, 1952 
_ Karai Parsarai i 
T hi {43 Balkrishna H. E. Md. Hasan Md. [email Khan ` Do. 1953 
ae ieee School, Ranchi Imam Khan 
283 iy ‘908 ‘Ranchi Zila M. D. Nazir © ‘Rashid Alam Do. 
i School, Private ~ Alam 


| 8. Y. HUSSAIN, 
a Assistant ‘Registrar, 


I 
CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


THE How’ Bre Justice Skr S. N.. BANERJEE, 


Vice-Chancellor, cele University 


Your EXCELLENCIES, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, Qnapvaras 
OF THE UNIVERSITY, LADIES. AND GENTLEMEN, 
Ý cordially welcome you fo this function. It t is an 
annual function. We had a Convocation in January last. 
We hold fhis Convocation again in December. No Con- 
vocation could be held in 1950 and fo make up the arrear if 
is necessary to hold two Convocations this year. | | 
. Our University was established in 1857, when the Act of 
Incorporation (2 of 1857) was‘ passed. After that we had 
the 1904 Act. That provided for greater facilities for the 
advancement of learning. This Act is being replaced by the 
‘Act of 1951 after about half a century. Our University has to . 
be organised anew. This new Act has certain special features. 
The Act provides for the reorganisation of the University 
sò that it may function more effectively as a feaching Univer- 
sity arid exercise better control over the colleges. The object 
of the Act is to foster’ the development of academic: life 
and: corporate unity im the colleges by so promoting co- 
operation atnong, them as to utilise fo the fall the teaching 
resources. available, and to encourage the co-ordination’ 
of ‘resources for higher teaching and research af suitable 
centres in and outside Calcutta. The Senate will bé more 
democratic than it has hitherto been. The mosf important 
change is the provision for the Academic Council which shall 
be the Academic Authority of the University and will control 
and regulate teaching, research and examinations within the 
University and be responsible for the maintenance of the 
standards theréof and shall exercise such other powers and 
perform such other duties, in matters academic, as may be 
prescribed. The Act with meticulous -care provides for the 
membership of the Senate, Syndicate and Academic Council. 
Tt also defines the powers and duties of the Senate, Syndicate 


* Address delivered af the Annual Convocation of the Caleutte University 
on Saturday, a 22nd December, 1951, 
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and other bodies in the Universify. The wana Act is a 
great improvement on the Act of 1904. l 
The first Vice-Chancellor has been appointed under ` 


p Section 52 of the Act of 1951. A Committee of six members 


L 


has just been nominated by the. Chancellor under clause (2), 
Section 52, Chapter X of the Act to assist the Vice-Chancellor 
to cause the first rnanca; Statutes, Rules and eae 
to be framed. | . 

The Secondary Education Board has been constituted for 
the re-organisation of the Secondary education in fhe State on . 


'a national basis. What was known as the Matriculation | 


Examination“will henceforward be the School Final Hxami- 
nation. The Board will now control all schools.. which 
before the Act were under the control of the University and 
will frame new syllabus-and curricula for the School Final 
Examination which will be held for the first time- in 1952 
under the supervision. of the Board. | 

Though the Matriculation. Examination is fo be no T 
held by. the University, I do. not think’ there will be 
much diminution in the amount of .work in the Examination: : 
Section’ of the University. - We shall have- fo hold exami- 
nations in a variety of new subjects. It is not possible; 
however, to express a final opinion'at this stage as to the 
amount of work fo be done in that section. 

The total number of candidates who appeared in the 
different examinations of this University in the vee 1951 is. 
as- follows : z - 


R T eee pe 38,538 


= EA, E SA u 10,702 > 
Gi E.Se. oo. e) h n. 12,485- 
BA ie, o a ie 8,946 
-e B.Sc. ° e ae. .. 8,601 ° 
B.Com. sia ed e 8,292". 
M.A. P - 1,224 
M.Se.  . . sis es 882 
M.B.B.8. - a a gee & ow 2600 
LL.B. e a aa 1952. 
Be = a Tuk e quy a bea 


I have given the figures of the more. e. important exami- 


nations. 
- The M.B:: Examination- could not be held: im May last. 


‘Owing fo some trouble in the University at one fime 
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we houghi that ..it` would not be sibie to hold the 
Matriculation Examination or to publish its result in the 
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scheduled time, but thanks to the whole-hearted co-operation - - 


of the Principals of different colleges and teachers of different 
educational institutions, we were able to tide over the difficulty 
_ and the examination, on the whole, passed off smoothly. 

Since the last Convocation there have been several sad 
deaths. It is our painful duty to mourn the death of :— 
` 1. Abanindranath Tagore. In. him we have lost not 
only a great painter but also a great litterateur. His death 
removes from the sky of Indian culture one of its rhost brilliant 
stars. What poet Tagore did by his undying ` ‘Poetry, 
Abanindra did by his iiapetiekabie Art. In 1921 he was 
appointed by this University as the Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts. He was our first Rani Bagiswari Professor of 
Indian Fine Arts and delivered a series of illuminating lec- 
tures now collected under the name of Silpa Prabandhavalt. 
In recognition of his great merit the University conferred on 
him the Degree of Doctor of Literature honoris causa in 1921. 

2. Dr. Ananta Hiralal Pandya. He was for some fime 
the Principal of the Bengal Engineering College. He was 
also an Ordinary Fellow of this University. By his death a 
brilliant career has been prematurely cut short. 

3. Pramathanath Mukherjee. He was an Ordinary 
Fellow of this University. He put in hard and arduous 
work in connection with the University Enquiry Committee. 

4. Mr. A. H: Harley. He was the Principal-of the 
Islamia College (now the Central. Calcutta College) and -was 
‘a Fellow of this University for 19 years from March,’ 1918 to 


May, 1937, with a break of two years. He was a well-known 
figure in the academic circle in his days. He died fall. of | 


years and honours. 
= 5. Mr. J. Chowdhury, M.A., Barrister-at- Law. He 
was an Ordinary Fellow of this Univeraity from 1926 to 1931. 
His death removes a lovable personality of the old Swadeshi 
days. He was universally respected for his disinterested 
patriotism and inflexible integrity. For long years he was 
the mainstay of the college now known as the Surendranath 
College. _ : 

6. Sreemati Nirupama Devi. She was a powerful 
novelist of great charm and the Soren of the J aeoweriy 
Medal for the year 1943.. 


§8—1799P—T 
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: 7.. Sri Pramathesh Barua. He “was, a Fellow -of’ this 


University from August, 1931 to February, 1932 and held 
‘ a very prominent place in his own field of work. His death 


leaves a void in the film world. 
Friends, I shall now perform a pleasant duty.’ We offer - 


our felicitations to His Excellency Dr. H. C. Mookerjee on 


his appomtment as the Governor of this province. We 
remember with pride that he served this University in a 
humber of capacities for long years and is one of its most, ` 
esteemed donors. © 

We offer our felicitations to Prof. P. Roy, our Palit, 
Professor of Pure Chemistry. He has been appointed a 
member of the Committee of the New Reagents of the, 


. International Union of Chemistry for eight years. 


We offer our felicitations to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar on the . 
completion of 81 years of age. As an eminént historian of the ' 
age, he enjoys international reputation. He was a previous 
Vice-Chancellor of this University, and is one of. the. greatest 
educationists of this province. 


Endowments and Gifts. 
t i 


During the current year we have not received 
endowments or gifts to the extent that we did in some 
of the previous years. But two names „have to be ` 
mentioned : 7s 

(1) Our Chancellor has made substantial addition to 
his already munificent gifts fo fhe University. The. total 


' gift made by him now amounts to about rupees nine 


lakhs: 


(2) Dr. N. Law’ has offered Rs. 5,000' for the purpose of 
awarding two medals out of its interest to candidates who 
stand first in Pali at the " Matriculation and I.A. 
Examinations respectively. si 


_ We acknowledge these gifts with grateful thanks.. 
Visitors, Special ATT Brenon Lecturers, ete. 


Dr. E. B. Ford, F.R.S., Prof. of Genetics of Oxford 


University, delivered a very interesting lecture to our ‘senior 
| students and teachers on ‘‘ Genetics.” Our research 
‘workers in the Department of Zoology have been ee aaa 


benefited by this lecture. 
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Prof. H. J.--Muller,-D.Sc., N.L. delivered a ‘very 
interesting lecture on ‘* Mutation and its Artificial Produc- 
tion.” | | l 

Prof. Maurice. Dobb, Special University Reader, spoke 

“ Review of the Debate on Pricing Problems 1 in a Planned 
a 

The Hon’ble Chester Bowles, American Ambassador in 


New Delhi, was good enough fo give a talk on ‘“‘ Democracy 


- and its Fundamental Rights and Duties,” to the senior 
students’ and professors of this University. ' 

Dr. Radhabinod Pal, a previous Vice-Chancellor of 
this University, delivered his Tagore Law Lectures; his 
subject being ‘‘ International Crimes; ’’ and | 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justiée- “Bijankumar Mukherjee, 
Judge, Supreme Court-of India, delivered his iat Law 
Lectures on “‘ Hindu -Religious Endowments.” 


Lecturers appointed ` 


1.. Dr. N iranjanprasad Chakravarty, M.A. has been 
appointed Adharchandra Mookerjee Lecturer’ in ‘Arts for 
1950—the subject is to be selected by the speaker. 

2. Dr. §. K. Mitra has been appointed ° ' Adharchandra 
Mookerjee Lecturer in Science for 1951—the subject is to 
be selected by the speaker. 


8. Dr. Susilkumar De, M. A., D. Lif. was an 
Saratchandra Chatterjee Lecturer. He delivered a course 
of lectures on the Life and Works of Dinabandhu Mitra. 

4. "Dr. Roscoe Pound, Professor of Law, University of 
California, Tagore Law. Lecturer for 1948, -bhas been invited 
to deliver a course of lectures on “ Ideal Element in Law.” 

5. Prof.. Satio. Hayakwa, an authority on Experimental 
and Mathematical Physics and allied subjects, has been 
appointed Prof. Bidhubhushan Roy Memorial Lecturer for 
1951. 

6. Sri Makhanilal: ban “was sates Ramananda 
Lecturer for 1950 and delivered a course of lectures ‘on 
** Journalism in Free India.” 


7. Sri Kedarnath Chatterjee has : been , -appointed 
Ramananda -Lecturer for 1951. 


8. Sri B. T. Thakur, Prof. S:. K,..::Mitra, and 
Dr. Sukumar Sen have ‘been appointed , Taraprasad 
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Khaitan Lecturers for 1949, 1950 and. 1951 respectively— 
subjects to be chosen by the speakers. 


Activities: Abroad 


As I mentioned in my last Convocation Address, Prof. 
Stella Kramrisch of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History has been appointed a visiting Professor in the ~ 
University of Pennsylvania. She is still there. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has also been invited by 
the same University as- a visiting Professor and-he is still 


at that University. He.is likely to come back in March next. 


` Awards of Medals and Prizes 


There were - considerable arrears in respect of- these 
awards, but we are glad that we have succeeded in making 
up our arrears. and | we are practically up-to-date in this 
matter. r 
‘The following medals have been ET during the year 
under review :— 

Bhuban Mohini Medal for 1950 to Sm. Radharani Debi 
for her original contributions to the Bengali literature. 

Sarojini Medal for 1949 has been awarded to 
Prof. Srikumar Banerjee, and for 1950 to Sri Asutosh - 
Bhattacharyya -for researches in the field of Bengali 
language and literature. The medal for, the year 1951 has been 


" awarded to Prof. Niharranjan Ray for his researches in the 


same field. 

Jagattarmi Medal for 1951 has been awarded m Poet 
Karunanidhan Bandyopadhyay for his original works. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari Medal has been awarded 
to Sir Alexander Flemming, K. T., F.R.S., M.B.B.8., 


_ E.R.C.S., F.R.C.P. Sir Alexander fas olen the medal 


with thanks. 


Changes in the Regulations 


Changes have been made in the Regulations relating fo 
(1) The Diploma Course in Industrial Health. 

(2) Architecture. — 

(3) M.A. Course in Modern Tndian Languages. 

(4) B.Sc. and. M.Sc. Courses in siete 

(5) Diploma in Child Health, 
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There have been minor changes also in connection with 
several other Degree examinations. 


Committees and Conferences 


“The following Committees have been cepa by the 
Syndicate :— 

1. The Press Re-organisation a a ‘report as 
to how the University Press can be re-organised for better work 
and increased efficiency and for the removal of the grievances 


ele 


of the employees, so far as possible. This ‘Commities has 


just submitted its report. 

2. Examination Section Re-organisation Committes— 
for improvement of the procedure for conduct of examinations 
in our University. : 

8. Draft University Bill Consideration Committee. 

The bill has finally been passed as the Universitý Act of 
1951. Before that the Government sought our views on the 
draft bill and this Committee was formed to express views 
of the University. 

4. Syllabus Committee. 

This Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
offering suggestions as to how the present syllabus'can be 
improved so that there may be better ae of the 
students. i 

5. Service Rules Committee. | 

This Committee was very necessary having regard to the 
altered circumstances to formulate Service Rules for the 
employees. 

6. Nuclear Physics Institute Committee. . 

' This Committee has beén constituted to somes the 
position of the Institute of Nuclear Physics vis-d-vis the 
University. This Institute has mainly been built out of the 


grant made by the Central Government. This Committee - 


has finished its work. 

7. Dental Surgery Committee. 

8. Diploma Course in Medical Radiology and ie 
Committee.’ 


9. Final M.B.B.S. Examination Regulations Com- 
mittee. 


= The students of the various Medical colleges put forward 
-a number of grievances and this Committee was formed to 
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` consider those: grievances and to. suggest ways.and means for 


improving medical teaching and examination. 
10. Post-Graduate’ Re-organisation Committee. 


This Committee was constituted to report as to how the 
Post-Graduate Department’ can be better re-organised. 


The Indian Science, Congress 


The Indian Science Congress will hold its 39th session 
in this City under the auspices ‘of, ‘this University. The 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union will be present on the 
occdsion, and the Chief Minister. of West Bengal: will 
inaugurate the’ session. 


The Commonwealth Universities Delegation 


The Commonwealth : Universities Delegates will visit 
Calcutta towards the end of this year. A: visit of so many 


distinguished educationists, authorities in different branches of 


academic activities all over the: Commonwealth is sure to 
prove a great stimulus to our own activities. 
4 


Our Activities 


I now proceed to give you a résumé of the research work 
done in the departments of Post-Graduate Teaching-in Arts 
and Science. i 

Í 7 
THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF Inpian Art 


The Asutosh Museum of Indian ‘Art is rapidly growing 
and a number of rare specimens have been secured during the 
year. The Curator carried. out extensive field work in Orissa 
and a research scholar surveyed several rural areas under the 
‘Rural Culture Survey Scheme. An American. scholar. is 
carrying on research in Indian Art.under the Curator who - 
has been asked to contribute to the Lexicon of Modern Art 
to be published from Germany. The museum—a rapidly 
growing institution—is sorely cramped for space. Research 
study as well as development are handicapped on.this score. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS - 
l _ Papers of considerable merit have been pyblished by the 
,various,. departments of the University. ọn the Arts side. 


+ re 
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Some of these have been widely appreciated. in the academic 
- world. I would specially mention the departments of 
Pali, Philosophy, Comparative Philology, Economics, Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Commerce, Pure Mathematics, 
Political Science, and General History. 


Pali 


In ‘our University the study of Pali was taken - up 
about half a century back and valuable contributions have 
been made by some of our past and present teachers, viz., Late 
' Mahamahopadhyay Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan, Late Prof. 
B. M. Barua; Prof. Vidhusekhar Sastri, Prof. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Sri Gokuldas De and others. Prof. N. Dutt has edited 
and published so. far seven volumes of old manuscripts of the 
` 7th-century A.D. discovered at Gilgit, which include a remark- 
able treatise oni Vinay - Pitaka in Central Asian Sanskrit. 


Tibetan and Chinese versions of Vinay Texts have been made 


‘the ‘subject-matter of special study here. 


It is a matter of gratification that the University and 
Government of Bihar have taken up Post-Graduate study 
and research work in Pali and Buddhist literature by establish- 
ing the Magadha Pali Institute at Nalanda—the foundation 
stone of which was laid the other day by the President of we 
l Indian. Union. 


Philosophy 


Two of the research scholars attached to Prof.. Maitra, 
Acharya Brojendranath Seal Professor of Mental and Moral 
‘Science, have been admitted to the D.Phil. degree: | 
' Two spapers and two. books from ‘the pen ‘of- Dr. 
S. C. Chatterjee have been recently published and have been 
well-received by the public and by experts in the subject. 


Dr. A. C. Das’s paper on “ Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of 
the Sixth Sense ’’ was published in the Hibbert Journal, 
London. . | . 


Several papers—published in the’ proceedings of learned 
societies and journals—stand to the credit of (1) Sri Kalyan 
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Ge Gupta, - (2): Sri Syama Kumar SRR -and (83) 


Sri Kali Krishna; T E 
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Comparative Philology 


+ 


Anerudite monograph from the pen of Prof. Suniti 


' Kumar Chatterji has been published in the Journal of the 


Royal Asiatic Society. Dr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee 
is now engaged in writing out a monograph on * The 
Technique of Sanskrit Grammar.’ Two books from 
the pen of Dr, Sukumar Sen have been published, one 


by the Linguistic Society of India and the other by the 


Burdwan Sahitya Sabha. Dr. Sen is now engaged in 
writing out an Etymological Dictionary of Old and 
Medieval Bengali. 


Economics 


Two of the Lecturers were preparing for the D.Phil. 


degree. One of them has been admitted to the Degree of 
the London University. The other has submitted his work 
for the Degree of this University and worked under the 
guidance of the Head of the Departmenft—Prof. J. P. Niyogi. 


Ancient Indian History and Culture 


The acting Head of the Department, Dr. J. N. Banerji, has 
published a number of papers on Numismatics, Iconography 
and various other branches of Indology. Prof. N. R. Ray, 


[sa. 


Dr. B. C. Sen, Dr. G. C. Roychatdhuri, Dr. 8. Chatterji, Sri. 
D. Mookerjee and Sri N. N. Dasgupta of the department . 


. are actively engaged in researches and investigations in such 


widely different fopics as ‘‘ Mughal and Medieval Schools of 
Painting,” “ Economic History of India based on Early 
Brahmanical Texts,’’ ‘‘ Muslim Government in Chitor in 


` the 14th Century,’ ‘‘ History.of the Jaina Sects,” ‘‘ Adminis- 


tration in Ancient India from Epigraphic Sources,” ‘‘ History 
of the Imperial and Later Guptas,” etc. 


Commerce 


Dr. S. K. Basu, Head of the Department, brought out a 
Revised Edition of his well-known work ‘‘ Recent Banking 
Developments ’’ and published two interesting papers. Two 
Research students are working with him for the D.Phil, 
degree. a 
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Kg 
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Pure Mathematics 


Prof. Haridas Bagchi, Hardinge Professor’ of Higher 
Mathematics and his collaborators have published as many 
as ten Research papers and notes on various topics. in’ : the | 
field of Pure Mathematics the year, 


Political . Science 


A number of papers have been contributed by Prof. D. N. 
Banerjee, Sri Ajit Sen and Sri Subimal -Mukherjee on 
Political Science and they have all been well received by . 
experts and the public. 
Ù 
o History 


The Head of the Department—Dr. I. Banerjee—is en- 
gaged in editing Vol. XI of Fort William—lIhdia House Corres- 
pondence, 1789-1792, while Vol. XX has.beéen edited by. Dr. 
A. Banerjee, Vol. XIII by Dr. P. C. Gupta who presides’ over 
the Modern History Section of the History Congress in 

- December, 1951. Dr. N. K. Sinha is engaged in writing the 
History of Bengal from Plassey to the Permanent: Settle- , 
ment. Dr. S. P. Sen has completed his work on ‘The 
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French in India—1763- 1793.’ It took him four years and is _ 


based on original French documents preserved in the Archives 
of Paris and Pondichery. Sri Tapankumar Chaudhuri wrote 
two interesting papers—one published in the journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society and the other to be read before the Indian 
History: Congress Session. 2% 


„t 


‘DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


The Science departments ` have maintained the high | 
standard. of their research activities which have deservedly 


secured appreciative references in a scientific journals ` of — 


world-wide reputation. 


The Departments of Pure Chemistry, Applied Physics, 
Zoology, Geography, Psychology, Statistics, Physiology, 
Geology, Anthropology and Applied Mathematics have all 
‘published papers and carried out investigations, some -of 
‘which are of outstanding merit.and haye evoked lively. interest 
` in the scientific world. 


9—1199P— 
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Pure Chemistry 


Prof. P. Roy. and his co-workers’ have published several 
papers embodying interesting results ‘in the field of Inorganic 
Chemistry and six papers by Dr. B. N. Ghosh and the 
tesedrch scholars attached to ‘him. have been published in 
different Scientific J ournals, ` 

Dr. J. C. Burdhan and Dr. K. c. Bhattacharyya have 
published several papers and notes in the feld of Organic 
Shem sty: | l 

Dr. Asima Chatterjee TA published several very 
interesting papers ‘on hypotensive alkaloids. 


Adplied Physics 
The members of the staff are all engaged in research 
work—and a number of papers have been published in. 
important. scientific journals. The wide range of their work 


may be realised from the ay of the subjècts :— =". ’ 


Dielectric Properties of TAn Materials. 
. Design and Electrical Measuring Instruments. 
Design of Electrical Machines. 

Problems in Electro-technology. ` 

Spectroscopic | Study .of, Heavy Diones Molecules. 
Thermal Properties of Building Matérials. 


O Boo a 


Zoology 


22°. Prof. H. K. Mookerji, the Head of the Department; 


while carrying on his investigations ón various fishery 
problems has published ‘two papers and a few notes in 
collaboration with. Dr. D. N. Ganguli on certain ' 
mpryological. and Ichthyological problems. ; 
. Sri D: D.. Mukherji . is further 'invéstigating in ` 
continuation of his already published work. into problems 
of Entomédlogy and one of his papers has ,been „published in 
eee 

“Dr. a L. Bhaduri whote, presidential’, address’ in his 
sedtién - “at. the Indian’ Science Congress Session at 


Bangalore ‘has been greatly, appreciated—is now „pursuing 
Ris rebearches i in the samé topic. 


Wg GK Chakravarti, Sri M. M. Chakrabarti and De 


_§, P. Raychaudhuri have done substantial workin their own - 


- “aces 
“Y aale iS) 
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lines of research and several of their papers’ have eanead! 
been published in the course of the-year. | 


Geography | 


Dr. §. P. Chatterjee—the Head of the Department—is 
engaged in the land utilisation survey in. the . district of 
Howrah at the request of the Government of West. Bengal. 

Sri K. Bagchi is ready with his paper for the. ae 
session of Indian Beience: rT S a ee eee 


» 
f 
ck £: 


Paychology 


Three ieee of the tenching staff have returned 
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from abroad and joined the department after completing — 


‘their advanced training in: England, Austria and: U. 8: A: 


respectively. 
Considerable : Toes has biei made in: Sisal in 


- the field of Mental Tests and Vocational: Beléotions. .. ed 
S tatistios 


Dr. P. K. Bose, ‘Sri H. K. Nandi and Sri M: N. Ghosh: 
have progressed with their work in (i) The‘ Construction 
of Statistical Tables, (i). Analysis of Variance and (iii) 
Generalisation of the Field of oe of the Decision 
Theory respectively. 


The members of - the Staff attended to a Pate: of . 


Statistical queries from Goverhment departments and research 
‘Institutions. | 


” Physiology Ta oe ee i 
The. Head of the Doonan Dr. B. Tuan i his 
collaborators, Dr: N:. Das, Sri S. K. Bhattacharyya;: Sri: 
S. R: Moitra, Sri G. S. Chatterji and Sri N. K. Sarkar, have- 
published several papers mainly. in: the Indian Journal’ of: 
Physiology. More than 15 other papers—some of them ‘by: 
the . gentlemen. mentioned and , others — by ‘several. other 
: Workers in ka department—are almost Tey re a, 


Lat ss 


. ~ `y 4 “se fe i . "s eae 
` ú 
Em r ~ ` a . an f a a e 
: sh 8 : TEE e . i 2 Ps sre h nega 
ae ee nade = ' 5 AR saa 4 


Several ‘papers baseđd- on research’ work’ ‘carried out by” 


Sri N; - N: Chatterji; Sri- S: Sen": Sri A . Chaudhari; 


N 
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Sri S. K. Reviiendied and the research. scholars che 
to the department have been published and a number of 
others. are ready for publication. 


Anthropology 


Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Sri T0. Das, Sri T. 0. 
Raychaudhuri, Dr. M. N. Basu and Sri D. Sen have already 
gained reputation ` by theirt. original works and they are 
pursuing’ their own lines of work and have contributed 
several papers and ‘notes in the course of the year. 


Applied M athematics 


Prof. N. R. Sen’ s paper on Hees S Soi of 
Turbulence has been published in the Bulletin of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society.” Dr. Sites Ch. Kar’s paper on Quantum 
Mechanics Has also been communicated for publication. Sri 


U. C. Barman’s paper ‘‘ On Internal Constitution of Stars ” | 


has already been published. The research workers attached 


. „to the department have threé papers and notes ready for 


‘publication. These relate - to Astrophysics, Relativity and 


Fluid Dynamics. 


Radiophysies and Electronics 


Tonospheric investigations, enabling to make ‘predictions 
3 months in advance, were carried out with success by the 


Depattment of Radiophysics and Electronics. Steps have 


also been taken to widen the scope of these investigations 
with the help of a grant -received from the Central 
Government. Researches on the production of radio valves 
and their components ‘have been taken up in right earnest— 


` the raw materials being readily available in India. A radar 


set AN/APS-10 type has been installed for work on the’ 


light’ effect on ozoniser tubes and microwave propagation. 
The results of the investigation in this department have 


beeii published in Indian, American and British Scientific. 
. Journals. The Department is now on an all-India scale 


located in a building of its own. The Government of India 
sanctioned a capital grant of Rs. 8,40,000 for the building, 
Rs. 2,10,000 for equipment and an ultimate recurring grant 


of Rs. 49,000 a year.” Those grants.are being received in. 


> 
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instalments since 1949. The building covers a floorspace 
of about 18,000 sq. ft. As the Government grant’ fell short 
of the cost—the University supplemented the Government 
grant from its own funds to the extent of Rs. 47,000. 


In the Instrumentation Section, a new type of apparatus | 


using radar ° ‘technique for the exploration of the ionosphere 
has been iecerei built up. 


Biophysics 


In the Biophysics section of the Institute, about 
a dozen patients suffering from. Hyperthyroid have 
been treated successfully with Radio Active Iodine, 
imported from Harwell, England. The Electron- 
“microscope is being used for research on Tropical diseases 
in co-operation with the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta. -The installation of the Radium Plant is almost 
complete. , -` | 


too 


Nuclear Physics 


In Nuclear Physics and Cyclotron Division, the ` 


Cyclotron has been set up and experiments are going on for 
obtaining a high energy beam of nuclear projectiles. 
Different techniques are being developed for measuring the 
life of short-lived radio active states. Experiments on Beta 
and Gamma-rays Spectra are being carried on in the 
Institute with, the aid of scintillation counters. -ray 
Spectroscopes of different designs are being installed. 
This will lead to_information epee: the constitution of 
Atomic Nuclei. _ l 


EAT UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Besides printing .of text-books for the Matriculation, 
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Intermediate and B.A. Examinations, the’ Calcutta — 


University Press hag printed and published works for thé 


various branches of science and humanities numbering more ` 
: . l C aA 7 
than four hundred during the last 82 years. Some of- 


them have already taken their place.as authoritative works. 
As usual this year the Calcutta University Press printed 
free of cost the following journals of the various learned 
societies :— 
(i) Indian Journal of Physis, (ii J ournal of Indian 
Chemical Society, (ii) Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, (ww) Bulletin of the Geological, Mining and 
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Metallurgical Society of India, (v) Psychological’. Journal 


and (vi) Darsan. 


` Durmg the year under review the Calcutta. ‘University 
ee published as many as twelve books on different subjects 
of which the following are worth mentioning :— 
1. _Agamasastra‘by MM. Vidhusekhara Sastri . 
2. An Introduction to the Study of Indian Economies by 
~ Dr. P. N. Banerjea, Late Minto Professor 
8. Exploration in Tibet by Swami Pranavananda 
- 4, -Sarr Vidya by Dr. Rudrendrakumar Pal 
- 5. Prachin Bangla’ na ue Itihas - me Dr- > i a 
- Pas Gupta - © ; -+ 
iy Significance of Jatakas b Sri Gokildas De pou 
Tibetan Readers, I, II and-III by L. pos ae 
- Ramdas-O-Sivaji by Sri Charuchandra Dutt - 
A Study of Indian: Economics- by Dr. P. - N. 
Banerjea, Late Minto Professor : 
10. Bharatiya Banaushadhi.by Dr. K. P. Biswas 


2 DO wa 


ae p E STUDENTS’ WELFARE T 


“The Students’ Welfare Department thréugh its Medical 
Board examined the health of about 2 „700 students (boys and 
girls). Each-one of these students was supplied with a copy. 
of. his (or her) health ‘report. “Our funds do not’ pérmit 
expansion of this department which should have prior 
consideration from the national point of view. Improve- 
ment of health and ‘raising of the ‘nutritional level of the 
Bengalee undergraduate students ‘should be the first concern | 


in any scheme of University education. . 


TE Apvisory BurEAu (Overseas) 


The Students’ Advisory Bureau (Overseas) offers informa- 
tion to students, mainly of our University, . regarding 


facilities available for higher studies and research in’ various” 


branches of learning and practical training outside India and 
secures for them admission into Institutions and firms. 


‘for practical training. Unfortunately facilities ‘for training- 


are not now. easily available as ‘arrangements for practical: 
training are subject to, what is known as the “ Colombo Plan—: 
a Technical Co-operation Scheme.” Two hundred * and 
seventeen applications were received during the period . 
November, 1950—October, 1951, and with the Bureau’s co- 
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operation ‘and help seventy-nine offers were secured in such 
widely different subjects as Post-Graduate Studies, Law, 


Education, Medicine, Technology, Agriculture, Journalism 


‘and Training in MOREE 


INSTITUTE OF JUTE TECHNOLOGY AND E N INOUN 
OF SOCIAL Work AND MANAGEMENT 


The Institute of Jute Technology about which I made 


reference in my last Convocation Address has been opened 
during the period under review. It was possible’ for our 
Chief Minister to patom the. opening Greeny of the 
Institute. : 

This Institute, when fully developed, will be in a ee 


to supply trained supervisory staff for the great jute industry . 


which is so vital both to the State of West Bengal and to 
the Government of India. We are grateful to the Indian 
Jute Mills Association for their magnificent gift for: construct- 
ing and equipping the Institute and their assurance to bear 
all expenses for running the Institute. -Up till now in 8 
batches, 97 students have been receiving training. - AS at 


‘present arranged the Institute would be in a position to train 


50 students every year. : 

We are proceeding ahead with our scheme for the éstab- 
lishment of the All-India Instituge of Social Work and 
Management for which we have already approached the 
Government of West Bengal for gift of a suitable piot of land. 
We expect to get it af an early'datè. 


"ee E 


This has been giving us more ‘trouble than any other 
‘matter... The University had to face a huge deficif in the 
year 1947- 48, which was due in a large measure to the parti- 
tion of Bengal and to the fact that a separate University was 
established at Gauhati. -The University sustained'a heavy loss 
in its fee income. During the year a Labour, Tribunal 
was. constituted to adjudicate upon the dispute between the 
‘University and ifs employees. That Tribunal made an 
award. To implement that award the University had to incur 


T1 


_ a liability of three lakhs of rupees representing increase in the - 
emoluments of the clerical and manual staff of the University. - 


The: year 1950-51 started with a. debit balance of Rs. 8.84 
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lakhs. By exercising economy in expenditure and with some 
improvement in the income we were able to reduce the deficit 
by Rs. 1.78 lakhs:on the 1950-51 budget. The Provisional 
Budget Estimates for 1951-52 were passed by the Senate on 
the 30th June, 1951. The combined Fee and Post-Graduate 


; Teaching. Fund opened with a debit balance of Rs. 7.06 


lakhs. 
The income of the combined Fee and Post-Graduate | 


Teaching fund for the year 1951-52 has been estimated at 


Rs. 57.28 lakhs. The estimated expenditure is Rs. 62.66 
lakhs. Therefore, there will be a deficit of. Rs. 5.88 lakhs 
dn the year’s working ended 30th June, 1952. 

To this has fo be added the debit balance of Rs. 7.06 lakhs, 
which is the opening balance of the current year. On Ist 
July, 1952., the total debit balance, therefore, will be Rs. 12.44 
lakhs. By the constitution of the Secondary Board of Educa- 
tion the University has lost a large income which came from . 


l fees and: other sources 1n- connection with the Matriculation 


Examination. It is expected, however, that the loss will be 


- made good by the local Government, and we are already in 


communication with the Government for the determination 


cof the amount of G payable by the Government 


to us. eS 


' The Board-of icom is still supervising the inwe 


of fhe University. None of the members is connected with 


any of the spending departments of the University. The 
Board exercises careful scrutiny over finances of the University 
and has made certain important recommendations. The 
main. recommendation is the abolition of the existing distinc- 
tion between Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers. We are 
glad. that the Syndicate has accepted the recommendation of 
the Board and that has been ratified by the Senate. The 
grade for Lecturers is Rs. 200-20-500 E.B.-25-600 with effect 
from ist June, 1951. 

We have requested the Government of West Bengal to 
give us an additional grant so that we can wipe out the actual 
deficit of the University as on 30th June, 1951. 

Thè Government of West Bengal in addition fo fhe 
recurring block grant of Rs. 15,25,000 has given us during 


' the year 1950-51 a loan of Rs. 2,06,000 for urgent repairs 


of the University Science College at 92, Upper Circular Road. 


The loan bears interest @ 82° per cent. per annum and is 
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repayable in 20 sgial annual instalments. This loan has 
already been taken and the money has been spent on the 
.repairs to and necessary ‘structural alterations of the 
University Science College Building. It. isa apong edifice 
and now looks magnificent. 


‘The Government of West Bengal has given us a further 
‘loan of Rs. 69,000 to meet the cost of improvement of the 
ventilation in the office and the Record room of the Univer- 
sity Building. This also bears interest @ 8% per cent. 
per annum repayable in 20 equal instalments. It is with 
infinite regret that we found that a number of employees were 
being afflicted with tuberculosis. I, then,, on behalf -of' the 
University, approached the Hon’ble the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal, and invited him to see the condition of our 
office here. He accepted our invitation immediately and 
paid a visit. The result was a.loan of Rs. 69, 000: We 


expect better ventilation. We express our thanks to the T 


Government of the Province for this loan. 


eo 
} The Central Government sanctioned Rs.. 2,854,000 for the 
construction of a students’ hostel. It is to be repaid in ` 
33 equal annual instalments with effect from 1950-51.. A sum - 
of Rs. 2,00,000 has so far been received, and a sum of 
Rs. 6,061 being the first instalment for repayment has been 
paid. It is proposed to construct with this money a hostel for 
the accommodation of the Post-Graduate students: ` I am 
glad to tell you that Sir Biren Mukherjee has agreed that 
his: Company would.do the work on a nominal profit:' We 
. have not been able to proceed with the project so far for want 
of a suitable site. But we expect that a decision as to: the 
site will be taken very soon. | l 
In 1947-48, the Government of- India granted as sums 
of non-recurring grants for the construction of buildings. for 
the implementation of the Expansion scheme for the Depart- 
ments of Applied Chemistry, Applied Physics and Radio- 
: physics and Electronics. We extend our grateful thanks to 
thé Central Government for the generous help. 


I give below in a tabular form the financial position of _ 
the University for the year ending 30th June, 1952:— -< P 
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Income (In lakhs of rupees) 


Rs. Rs. 
General Fee Fund ji a 29.79 i 
Deduct : Contribution -to the Post- Zz 
Graduate Teaching Fund ..., 5.50 24.29 
Post-Graduate Teaching Fund ... ~ 10.94 
Government -Grant ae 16.55, 
_ | Total ... 51.78 lakhs 
EXPENDITURE (In lakhs of rupees) 
| . l Rs. 
General Fee Fund = ... 81.28 
Post-Graduate Teaching Fund , | ... 25.88 
Total ... 57.16 lakhs 
Dericrr 
gt . Rs. 
‘Income - = ‘ ae A se .. 51.78 
_ Expenditure. ai bas. des ... 57.16 
G ‘Total... 5.38 lakhs 


Adding to this the deficit of Rs. 7.06 lakhs at the close of - 
‘the. year 1950- 51L, the total deficit comes up to Rs. 12.44 lakhs. 
This has. been causing us great ‘anxiety. From 
this University - a very large number of students, who 
now occupy very ‘important positions in life, have passed out, 
‘and I, on behalf of the. University, appeal to all of them to 
contribufe whatever they can for the University, so that we 
may be able to wipe out the deficit. At this stage I may also. 
thention : that certain departments, namely, Zoology, 
Physiology, Pure Mathematics, Anthropology, Geology, 
“ Botany, Geography. and Statistics have no proper place. to 
work in. ` New blocks of buildings must be erected for ue 
accommodation of these departments. 
_ We have carefully considered this matter. A sum of 
Rs. 15 lakhs at least is wanted for the purpose. We appeal 
to the generous public to come forward with contributions. » 


/ §TUDENTSs, 
Tt ig not ‘possible to give ‘you more than, a brief résumé 
of the activities of this University. T cannot go into details. 
Neither time nor space allows it. 
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I shall now say. a few words of advice to you. As “your - 


Vice-Chancellor, I have the right’ to do so. You have got 
your, Degree. You must be worthy of it. Wherever 
you go, you will be regarded as ‘educated’ youngmen. I do 
not say or suggest for a moment that if persons do not get 
the University Degrees, they are not educated men. There 


are persons of great learning, of great education, who did. 


not get the University Degrees. But ordinarily the test of 
education is a Degree of the University. But then you must 
- not only appear to be educated, you must be truly educated. 
A true education—What is it? It is awakening a love for 
truth : giving a just sense of duty: opening the eyes of the 


soul to the great purpose and end of life. It is not so much ` 


giving words, as thoughts; or mere maxims, as living prin- 
ciples. It is not’ teaching to be honest, because ‘“Honesty. 


ff 


Discipline and Integrity. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Indian a peat in Moscow, 
in his Convocation Address récently delivered at: Jaipur. said : 


is the best policy”, but because it is right. The main object — 
of education is to cultivate the virtues of aera: 


“The fundamental PULpOe of the University Education is to — 


make citizens humane.” In my view you cannot be humane. 


unless you cultivate. the - virtues of. Truthfulness, peat 
ang Integrity. i 
- Our Chancellor, the other day, ka aa emphasis 
- on the virtue of Truth. He said Truth is God and 
God is Truth. He stressed the need for students to cultivate 
character, discipline-and integrity, without which no country 
van ever progress. : 
India has attained freedom. With freedom has come great 
responsibility. If fundamental rights have been declared, 


fundamental duties have been declared too. You’ cannot 


have a right without a duty. We have been. given the 
Franchise, the Right. to . Vote, to ‘elect our own 
Representatives in Parliament and to elect our President. 
It is a very great privilege. By casting votes, we assert by 
whom and how our Government should be: carried on. 
_ Practically universal suffrage has been given, ‘This right 

has to be exercised properly.. This universal suffrage would 
be a curse without universal education. 


It is not necessary for all students who pass ‘the. Matri- 
culation or the School Final Examination to go to the Uni- 
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versity. All of us are not fit for the University. The 
fact that one does not go to the University does not detract in 
any way from his talent or ability. What is wanted is to 


give free scope to one’s own ability and talent. The incli- 


nation of a student-has to be determined at the stage of the 
Secondary education. -> - p 
Today after passing the School Final Examination, 


‘students will have before them many avenues of life 


open, which were not open to us forty years ago. There- 


fore, students need’ not -all be anxious to-go :to the Uni- 


versities. To obtain University Degree is not the summum 
bonum of life. The people of India must be educated. 
Otherwise they cannot be. dutiful citizens. I do not mean that 
each of ‘them must have a Degree. But they must be made 


. fit.for the great struggle of life. 


To educate the people of India is a great problem, and 
it has asstimed’ an alarming proportion today. Many of you, 
I believe, have read Dr. Jadunath Sarkar’s article published 


E Lin the issue ` of an’ English Daily of 25th November, 
‘1951. “He said : ‘The decline in the mental capacity 


and scholarship of our boys is too sad to contemplate.’ The 


‘failure of the. present system of education is. marked not only 
at the top but ‘also ‘at the bottom.” According to him, the 


problem has two. aspects—efficient teaching, and the cost of 
education. -He -says that his own experience is that 


‘the average Indian boy ` ig. capable of working hard and is 


ready to work: hard ‘if only he is directed by thé true .type 
of teachers. .The question that Dr. Jadunath then puts to 
himself is—-where to get the right type -of teachers. He: 


cadds, “‘ If you -want ‘to get as nee type of teachers, you 
. must ‘give them living wages,’ and quotes the ‘words of 
Dr. C. Martin, who was the Director of Public Instruction 


of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in 1898—‘“‘I cannot get a 
carpenter.for less than, Rs. 90/-.a month, but I can engage 
a B.A. on Rs. 35/-.’ These were the words uttered by . 


an experienced educationist fifty years ago. ‘Things were not 


so dear then as they are now. Since. then there have been 
revolutionary changes; particularly in the prices of things. If 
he could express regret then, how much more can we express 


-regret now? The prices ‘of things have gone up and are 


daily increasing. The rent of houses has gone up. Living 
has become’ almost impossible. Teachers’ ‘salaries have not 
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been increased in proportion to the increase of prices of 
things. Teachers find it difficult to make two ends meet. 
It is incumbent on us to give them at least a living salary. 
But where is the money to come from? The sources . of 
income of an educational institution are : (1) the Government 
of the’ province in which the institution is situate, and 
(2) fees derived from the students. So far.as this province 


is concerned,-from what I have been able to gather, it is not | 


` possible for the -Government to give further grants. I have 
already told you what the Government have given us. 


Government can give us no additional grant, unless they are , 


free to levy fresh taxation, e.g.,.an Education Tax. Will the 
people tolerate fresh taxation ? That is a question for the 
people to answer. : x 

' The other source is the fee from students. But 
then again the majority of the students. come ‘from. the 
middle class people. They are already groaning “ander the high 


cost of living. Where are they to find moriey for, the education 


of their boys and girls? I have.already noticed criticism’ of the 


Secondary Education Board which appeared: in an “English 


Daily. It is this: ‘“The only solid contribution it has made 
up to date to the cause of Secondary Eđücation in the State 


has been in the shape of an enháncement ofthe Examination - 


fee by as much as 33 per cent., as though every father that 
has his. zong and daughters at school was in affluent circum- 
stances.’ I do not express. any opinion: “as to whether this 


criticism is right or wrong. But it shows’ the’ attitude of the - 


people towards the cost of education. 


The Syndicate a few months ago passed a resolution to 
increase the Examination fees. I cannot say that the Syndi- 
cate was not justified in passing the resolution. The price of 
paper has gone up. The price of ink has increased; the 
.cost of examination has enormously increased. Yet the fees 


-are practically the same as -before. Invigilators are not 


properly paid. ‘The. paper-examiners do not get adequate 


remuneration. If‘they have got to be paid properly, money 
must come either from the Government or from the students. 
The Syndicate has adopted the resolution to increase the 
fees. But it has not as yet determined the amount of 
increase. We were waiting for the New Act to come in, 
“which has been enacted. This matter will now have to bg 
seriously considered. 
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I agree with Dr. Jadunath that the increased cost of 


education is partly due to the number of subjects that 


are being taught in the schools. My own view has always 
been, as I said on a previous occasion,’ that only the. 
important subjects, should be\ taught in schools.. “I am glad 


.that in this matter, Dr. Jadunath has expressed ‘the same . . 


view. He said: 

“Our schools must teach a few subjects but teach them - 
well. The test must be not of. the niceties of grammar or 
the flowers of rhetoric—but sound knowledge in the four or 


- five elementary subjects which may be of practical use. I 


suggest English, Vernacular (language, not literature, nor 
aesthetic criticism), Mathematics, History and- Geography, 
and either Elementary Science or a Classical language. The 


- - elements- of grammar (both in English and Vernacular) must 
. 'þe' insisted ọn, and the composition. (including translation) 
‘thoroughly well taught. Otherwise Matriculation test a De 


no adequate preparation for proceeding to a college course.’ 
Though: not in , „the same words, I said substantially 


the same thing; ata symposium. What is required is not 


superficial knowledge,. but sound knowledge. It is impossible 
for boys ranging between the age of 14 to 18 to get to the 
bottom of a subj ect if, they have got to read too many sub- 
jects. Therefore, I myself would suggest, as Dr. Jadunath 
has suggested, that only a few subjects should be taught in 
our schools such’ as Vernacular, Mathematics, re 
Geography and Elementary Science. 

The next question is what should be the sitar of . 
teaching. On this point I quote the views of another great 
educationist.. Our Chancellor said the other day’ in his 
Convocation Address in the Nagpur University :— 

‘If we neglect a proper study of English, we run the 
risk of losing our rightful place in the International, 


cultural, intellectual, economic and even commercial worlds. 
I would therefore most earnestly pray to the authorities of 


our Universities to pay due heed to, this aspect of University 
teaching.” 


_ Our Chancellor has had a long experience in the teaching 


line. Nobody can say that in his zeal to serve the country, : 


he is less than others. I- -have already ‚referred to 
his munificent gift in the cause of education. Tt 


_ was his hard earned money. Why did he. give the | 
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money ? That it might be utilised for the education 
of the people of this country. He felt, as we all feel, 
that: Education is the sine qua non of National Progress: 


79 


Yet he has suggested that for the time being English: should `, 


be the medium ‘of our teaching. Our students . have got ‘to 
learn Physiology, Geology, Psychology, Zoology, Botany, 
Physics, ‘Geo-Physics, etc. I do not see how it would be 
possible to translate at this stage Foreign books on these sub- 
jects in any of the languages that we now have in India. If 
. we learn English we have a great advantage. Because books 
on these subjects written in any of the European languages 
are translated into English. There are trained persons who 


have learnt the art of translating books into English in an ' 


~ incredibly short time. We get books written in German,. 


Italian, French, Spanish, etċ., translated into English. 
If we learn English, we have access to. the subjects easily. 


There is another aspect of this matter. ‘ ' Rightly. OF | 


‘wrongly for the last 200 years we have ‘been madé to learn 
English. It has become practically the coninion language of 
the - people of India. We have . -acquired a- certain 
amouht of facility in expressing ourselyes in the English 
language. Is it necessary to discard it: a - India has become 
free. It has become a Sovereign: "Republi¢. India is 
no.longer under the domination of any foreign “power. 
But is it necessary to banish -English language because 
we are no longer. under the Government of the English 
People ? What fault has the language done ? 

' I do not think it is’ possible to exchange our ideas with the 
rest of the world without knowing either English or French. 
We have learnt English, why not retain it ? It is often 
said that there are many failures in the examination because 
thé medium of teaching is English and the questions are set 
in English. But I do not think that that is the real cause. “I 
think the cause is that we have already made up our mind 
to discard English, and therefore, we do not pay that 


much attention to it. as is necessary ‘to acquire - 


facility for expressing ourselves in English. It is not possible 
to. learn English, just as it is not possible to learn Sanskrit or 


Pali or any other Indian language, without the determination — 


‘to learn it. If you’ want to learn any language, 
you must learn it thoroughly. For, a little learning is a 
dangerous thing. If you want to learn it thoroughly, you must 
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attend to its grammar and composition. It is then and then 
only that you will attain a certain amount of facility to 
be able to express yourself correctly in that language. 
If you feel that you should eschew English, do it by all means. 
But then whatever language you fix upon, you begin it and 
get mastery over it. The University is there to. help you. 
Do not think for a moment that I suggest that English 
should be our National Language for all times to come. Not 
at all. But we must develop a language in which it is possible 
to express ourselves and to write books on science subjects 
before we discard English.” Itis not possible to fix an artificial 
limit of 10 or 15 years for discarding English altogether. 
The time limit should be the time that will be necessary to 
develop a language which can replace English. Hindi has 
been directed by our Government and the Constitution to. be 
the National Language of India. Our Chancellor said the 


other day that he was one of those who was in favour of the 
. adoption of Hindi as the National Language. He has said © 


that he has faith-in the historic truth that without a National 
Language there cannot be national unity. But he has also 
pointed out that it would not be possible to make Hindi the 
National. Language in 15 years’ time. He added that it: was . 
not easy to fill “a. vacuum that had already been filled yp. 


‘English has filled up the vacuum. Hindi can -replace 


English when. the former reaches the standard the 
latter has attained both as a language and. a literature. 
Our Chancellor has also said that during his last five years’ 


stay in Delhi he found that there was a certain amount of- 


reluctance in South India about acceptance of Hindi as. a 
National Language and they wanted more time than what 
had been fixed. He said further that there was a certain 
amount of reluctance in West Bengal also because of the short 
time limit. -He said that as a Bengalee he was proud of the 
Bengali language, just as those who speak Tamil, Telugu 


and Gujrati are proud of their own language and literature. 


But in spite of this he desired, as we all desire, that Hindi . 
should be the National Language of India, because there must 
be one language if we are to develop a true spirit of unity and 
nationalism. But still the question is—would it be possible to 
adopt Hindi as our National Language within the time fixed’? 
Or should we nof say that we shall learn English as a secondary 
language and shall learn it well so as to be able. to 
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express ourselves clearly and correctly in that language, till 
‘there is a National Language of India filly. developed -which is 
able to replace English. I ask you, students, to consider 
the matter carefully for your own welfare and for. the coe 
of India. : 

I have referred, to the S of Dr. J aduni ‘Sarkar 
because ‘he is an authority on the matter and is entitled to 
speak on it and to be heard: I have algo referred‘to the 
-speech of our Chancellor, not because he is the Govern or of 
the- Province, ;not because he is ‘the Chancellor: of this 
University, but because he is also a person ee to speak 
on the'subject and to be heard. | le 

Students, I have dealt with the alenon a 
because .we are directly connected with eduéation: But that 
is not the only “problem that faces us. There are other, 
problems óf stupendous difficulty that are. frustrating + call 
human ‘efforts to solve them. ‘The most important of them 

- ig the food problem. If that problem. could. be solved, the 
other. problems would solve themselves.. The’ food’ problem 
has created a vicious circle. As prices “of edibles. ate 

` going up, Labour want: higher wages. ‘As they, - ‘demand 
higher “wages, prices of things are bound. ‘to rise. lt is no 
fault of Labour that tbey want ‘higher wages. ` They | 
have got to live; they. have got to feed: their wives’ and ` 
children. The wages-of labourers have gone up three times 
the pre-war rate. The production has gone down to its third 
from: the pre-war level. Whether this is due to incapacity or 

- unwillingness fo work is more than I can say. ‘But the result 
is, on a simple arithmetical calculation, the price of things has 
gone up at least nine times. What could be, produced in 1989 
for one rupee cannot be ae today aut yE ba eae 
Rs. 9: 

Yet the a of the teachers and the droy of the 
‘University, - ‘for * obvious reason, cannot be ‘increased 
commensurately with the increase of prices of goods. 
This observation not only applies to. our. teachers, but 
to-.all persons who are paid a fixed salary.. It would be 
„impossible for any Institution, Corporation or Government 
to. increase the salary of: their employees: in proportion :to 

- thé rate at which prices of things are going up. . The, result 
isd that between. the two . classes; namely;:ithose-who' are 
inaking money in the *‘ black-market ’’ and the labourers, 
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who demand and-can enforce Higher wages as prices of 


things go up, the ‘class which is called the middle class, 


. "whose income is fixed, is being crushed. We are 
more concerned with the middle class as it is from 


that class that generally we get our best students. - 
The gigantic problems that confront the. world are the 


-resulé of the terrific forces that have been ‘let loosé by 
‘World War II. We know nothing happens and can 


happen in this world without the Will of God. His Will is 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. Not a sparrow can fall, 
not a leaf can move without His Will. We know 
also that we. have.to bow down to this Divine 
Will. There is.no other alternative. The World War II 
was the expression of that Supreme, Irresistible Will. We 
do not know why the War came. It will be years before we 
can say what seed of good it contained. .But today we are 
suffering and groaning under the terrific calamity that that 
war has left as its legacy. And ibis only human to attribute 


‘the results of that war to Human Causes. So we say that 


the terrific calamity which has ‘befallen us was brought 
about by three persons for satisfaction of their monster gréed. 
One of these persons thought that he had been sent down to 
Earth to inaugurate a new era and introduce a new order 
of things. ‘The other two were his henchmen waiting for 
the prey to be killed, so that they might be able to have a - 
share. This World War TI is a tragedy in the History of Man- 


‘kind. It is a commotion of people of the first magnitude. . 
Before this there were also. commetions. Commotions of © 


people occur constantly and how many of these commotions 


appear in history, to say nothing about more ancient events : 


the Dorians, the Mongols, Attila, Tamerlane, then 
the Thirty Years War, the Napoleonic wars, the wars 
which stirred Europe more than a century ago. These 
wars did not affect other parts of the world, and their — 
effect was not so tragic as the two wars of the 
Twentieth Century. This Century is unique in many 
respects. But the most evident feature is the destruction 
of men and materials: which occurred in the first half of 
the century. It is unique. The enormous technical ` 
progress which has ‘been achieved has been used. for 


“destruction... Human intelligence ` with inconceivable 
inventiveness and with an abundance of technical, mheans , 
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which surpasses any other in history has been working to 
enable man to commit suicide,—a collective suicide. 

Today efforts are being made to bring about peace’in the 
world. But unless those who guide the destinies of mankind 
approach one another with goodwill and love, mere 
negotiations will not bring peace to this world. If one 
nation ‘thinks that at the expense of another it will be 
mightier in weapons and soldiery, it will be committing a 
great mistake, If there is a genuine desire that men should 
live happily, then and then only can peace be brought on 
the face of this earth. But not by mere exchange of 
diplomatic words. But these are matters of high politics and 
probably I should not indulge in them, as I am not — 
connected with them. But it is impossible for one to keep ` 
silent when one is in agony. ae o 

Tremendous difficulties are before us. There are two 
courses left open to us—either to submit to and be ‘carried 
away by the avalanche, or try and resist it with courage and 
determination. Whatever course we choose to adopt-we must 
acquire the virtues I have mentioned; namely, truthfulness, 
discipline and obedience. It requires a lot of self-restraint, even 
to suffer quietly. Remember that the essential virtue is Truth. 
Truth may not assert immediately. For, the ways of Truth 
are gentle and humble. It. may for the time being’ fade 
before Untruth. But ultimately it prevails. “Truth 
though ‘veiled, still burneth.”. It lives eternally. It is 
co-existent with God. This is the Teaching of our Great 
Religious Books. This is the Teaching of our Puranas and 

our Mahabharat. The Asuras for the time being 

= subjugate the Devas. But ultimately the Devas triumph. 
If we are true to one another, ultimately a tremendous 
amount of goodwill would be- produced ‘and we, in full reliance 
upon one another’s sympathy and co-operation, shall be able 
to make a collective effort to resist the Evil that has fallen 
upon us. It is then and then only that we can expect 
salvation from the present deplorable state of things. : 

I shall give you an illustration as to what goodwill can 
do. I have already told you that there was some trouble before 
the last Matriculation Examination. It is not necessary 
for me to go into the reasons. Up to a certain time I 

thought that- the Matriculation Examination would be held 
| in e eae time. But about & fortnight before ‘the 
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examination I was told by one of the ablest officers of the 
University that it would not be. possible to hold the 
examination in time. It was a blow to me. For we had 


already decided to hold the examination on the date- fixed. . 


I did not know what to do. In this difficulty, I sought the 
advice of Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, the theni- Chancellor; 

whose sympathy for students knows no limit. Dr. . Katju 
told me that the examination must be held. Otherwise the 
career of many young boys would suffer.. He assured 
me that he would place all his resources at our disposal—his_ 
own services too—for the, holding of the examination. I 
took courage and told the officers of the University that 
whatever the obstacles might be the examination must be 
held. They also took the matter seriously. 

- I, then, on behalf of the University, requested the Princi-’ 
pals of colleges and teachers of educational institutions to come 
forward and help the ‘University in this difficult task. The . 
response was magnificent. The principals and teachers, in 
addition to their already heavy duties, took up the task gladly 


and ‘performed it magnificently. Wé thank them. 


Very few of you know what strain the University had - 


„to bear ‘in holding the examination and publishing fhe result 


in right time. But out of the evil has emerged a great good. ` 
All the educational institutions have felt—such as they never 
felt before—that they are parts of this Universify, as much 


as any other part of it. A tremendous amount of goodwill 
has- flowed from this incident towards the University. 


_ . Students, T can tell you that. I have always ‘consulted 
the Principals of colleges in every matter which concerns your 


‘ interest, so that I might not commif any mistake. They 
know what your needs are. They know where’ your best 


interest lies. We act on their advice and take our decision. 
. Students, today there is darkness all round. We do not 


know what the morrow will bri ing forth. There is a certain 


amount of fear. We are passing from one kind of civilisation 


to another that is being born. ‘To live during the change is 8 


very heavy duty to pay and is painful. - But it'is also:a great 
honour ‘and a great privilege to those who live in that age, 
because. they-are the creating factors of the new.-age: ‘which 
will emerge from the ruins of that which has gone: ~,- .“”- 

- Students, I am. Tot. disheartened. I have-felt that the. 
blessing. of God will come. How it will come, when’ it: “wil, 
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come, I do not know. But I know it will.’ He will not allow . 
‘this beautiful world of His to perish. Perhaps He wants to 

teach us and guide us to a new order of things. For myself 

I do not doubt that’ the blessing will come. We must make 

ourselves fit to receive the blessing when it comes. If it'is not 

possible for this generation to receive it, it will be received by 

the generation which will follow. It is our duty to preserve as 

a sacred treasure and hand over what we acquire to the 

generation that is coming. .I ask you, students, - to make: 
yourselves fit for that blessing. Do not for a moment lose 

faith in the goodness of God.. He is 3 the Great mai and 

Healer. : 

TI recall to you the: undying words of hope of an immortal 
poet :— 


“ Another Athens shall arise, 
And fo remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to thè skies, 
The splendour of its prime; ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may nye) 
All earth, can take or Heaven can give.” 


Students, O a that you: are the children: of this 
glorious land—this land of Bande Mataram. This Land is — 
your inheritance; be worthy of it. 


Bande Mataram. 
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His Excertency Dr. H. C. Mooksrige * 


Governor ef West Bengal. 


Your EXcELLENOY, Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF. THE SENATE, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


When you did me the honour of asking me to address you on 
this great occasion in your University life, I accepted with pride and 
with pleasure. Nearly sixty years ago, excitedly but very, humbly, 
I passed the Entrance Examination of the University of which I am 
now the Chancellor. With it, for: more than four decades, I was 
associated as a teacher. This is my University—in it I have a pride 
of possession unequalled Dy, any of you, and, for it, an- abiding 
affection. l 
Before I begin, however, I must pay my humble tribute ‘of 
homage to the memory of the late Abanindranath Tagore who . passed 
away from our midst only about a fortnight ago. The scion of a 
family which has made such a notable contribution to the cultural 
‘development of the people of Bengal and of India, ‘thereby earning 
international recognition for our ancient heritage and present achieve- 
ments, Abanindranath was the father of the renaissance of Indian 
Art. He has handed down the torch lighted by him to: our present - 
generation of artists who are trying to combine the best elements in 
‘the ancient art of the Hast and the modern art of the West in creating 
new forms of beauty. Abanindranath also did excellent pioneer work 
in the field of juvenile literature: This University really ‘honoured 
itself by offering him the Chair. of the Bagiswari Professor of Fine 
Arts on which he shed such lustre during his incumbency. 

. I felt when I was asked to come here today that I, more than 
any one, would find it easy to discover some, subject about which to 
talk to you. And then, as I began more and more to think of what: 
I should say, I was perplexed by the number of questions which 
came, seeking answers—very critical questions they were, and I am 
“not yet happy in my mind that I have found a complete answer to all 
or any of them ; but perhaps after all, it is not I who should answer 
. them, but you. 


* Address delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Caloutta University held on the 
92nd December, 1951. , 
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It is a paradox that India is rich in age and yet so very young 
in years ; on the one hand, steeped in history and traditions of the `. 
past, on the other, as yet only starting out on a new road into the 


future. In the last year or two, after an uncertain start, we feel 
the ground-more solid under our feet, the air above, it is clearer, 


and we are treading more firmly, with less chance as the years go 
on, of stumbling. India is no longer at the cross-roads ; she has 
chosen her road and is well on the way. 

We are not alone in this onward march. Young though we are, 
we are making our way along the same road-with the other great - 
nations of the- world, side by side with them and at times we can 
even take the lead, Those friends at our side give us confidence 
(it is not strange that we * “march more easily when we know that 
others are with us), but we must rely on them for nothing more than 
that. =e ve . ge l 
We must, in all that we do, rely upon ourselves, and this brings 
me to the first: question that perplexed me when I set out to write 
this address. On whom, of. those among us, can we most rely to 
take India forward, not feebly or haltingly, but strongly and with. - 
head high? It will not, in the nature of things, be those of my 
generation who will be able to see furthest down the road, and be 
abie most easily to overcome the obstacles that. will constantly beset 
us. My generation and the present one, has, by its own efforis, 
created the Republic of India—to whom then shall it be handed ‘over? 
The answer that I gave myself was, ‘‘ To you”. You here in this 
University and i in others in India—you are the cream of our youth— | 
on you we must rely. From you must be chosen the leaders i in all 
walks of life. 

The moment I had answered that question, I found myself 
faced with another—is it with the utmost confidence that we can .rely 
on you? We are anxious to hand over the leadership to you——are you 
ready to take up the burden? To be so ready you must be “ full 
men ’’, if I may use such an expression. The. problems indeed will 
not admit of easy solutions—the duties you will be called upon to 
‘undertake will not be light—-your shortcomings will be exposed at 
every bend in the road—the criticisms—that will be levélled at you 
will be remorseless and will hurt ; there will be very little “praise for 
your achievements—too often the rewards will be only the satisfaction 
of knowing that your job has been well and truly done. Iam putting 
that question to you now--are you the men and and women for the 
job? You.may of course be able to answer “Indeed I am. Į have 
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all the qualifications of a ‘full man’. Here is my diploma to tell . 


the world what manner of man I am. There is no gainsaying that 
. I am a full member of one of the leading Universities in the world— 
I am citizen of no mean cify—I am a proud member of the Indian 
Republic. Those should indeed be qualifications enough ”. But are 
` they enough? = ; . í 
With your permission, I would like you to mah a little deeper 
_and ask yourself honestly if you are now. sufficiently equipped, 
mentally -and physically, to shoulder the responsibilities that you 
) will be called upon to undertake? How far, along the road you are 
. going, will your diploma take you? Is your body strong enough for 
the tasks ahead? ‘To some extent here in the University’ you have 
led sheltered lives—the rocks you encountered have not led to disaster; 
but I have to warn you that there are no text-books offering guidance 
along the road India is going,—no note books that you. can éonsult— 


no laboratories in which you can conduct your practical experiments. 


It will be you ‘who will write the text-books and prepare the notës, 
arid draw up the plans; your examinations will be of a different 
kind—you will ‘be in deadly peril if you are found wanting—your 
diplomas will be only landmarks on the road down which you will 
travel, būt you may be so engaged on your task that you will scarcely 
notice them. Those tasks will be formidable. Can you undertake 
them? | . 


Are you as good as, or even better than, your fathers -and grand-. 


. fathers who handed over to you, as it were on a plate, a great country 

to mould? Remember, they have charged you to deliver it’ safe and 
sound to the generation: which is to follow you. In many ways, you 
should be better than they—the main advantages have been with you 
rather than with them. . You havé had opportunities denied to ‘your 
fathers and grandfathers whose preoccupation had too- often to be 
devoted to obtaining the material on which-you have to build. There 
were and are great men among them. Are you fit to take their 
place—to carry on.where they left off—to justify the trust they have 
placed in you,—and to hand on the precious heritage in better shape 
than you received it? ‘These are questions for you to answer. 


You can only do that satisfactorily after you have made searching 
and exhaustive enquiries into your own fitness to take your place at 
the head of the column. . If you can answer in the affirmative, then 


there is little else to be said on this point; but I would. like to tell 


h 


you that nothing would contribute more to.my bappiness today than: tọ ` 
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nde that you can answer these questions honestly, in ‘the way I 
would like them. answered: If you decide that you are ‘not fit, then 
you must look to yourselves as a Univer ney of Colleges and students 
and ask yourselves why. 

‘It is net enough to say that yours is the largest University— 
that it has so many ‘thousands of students—so many scores of 
Colleges—and that so many lakbs of rupees are spent on it and you. 
You, will remember that,. in the society.of which you are a member, 
you are not only the best educated—you are also the most. expensive. 
In proportion as you, are unfit for the tasks I have indicated, so also 
are you its most wasteful members. i 

May I now be a little more particular?’ I could of course give . 
you a ‘resumé of achievements in the field’ of research in your 
University which might be an answer to some of the questions I `, 
have asked you. I could tell you of papers of considerable merit 
produced by the various Arts Departments—papers which have been 
enthusiastically received in the world of the Aris. I could: tell you of 
increased fecilities for research in Pali-and Buddhist literaiure and 
_ the work done in them by some of our past and present teachers. 
I could teil you of the establishment of ‘the Nuclear Physics 
Laboratory, the Radio and Electronics Laboratory, the Jute Research 
“Institute. To those whose work they represent we must and. do 
give our full meed of praise. Can you carry on their work in all the © 
branches of University learning, and if you can, more Importantly, - 
' will you? I ask this question with deep concern. | 

I'am particularly fortunate.to be the "Chancellor ; when the 
Calentta University Act is, coming into operation and the old 
Constitution of the University is being so modified as to ‘entrust the 
administration of academic affairs to the teachers of the Colleges and 
of the University. The Act will aim at trying to complete the, work 
begun by that great architect of our University and of our fortunes— 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. More now than ever before, will the 
success (failure i is unthinkable) of the University be in the hands of 
‘its teachers. That is as it should be. 

But are you teachers and teachers-to-be steeped j in your aads 
—do you love them for their own sake, and do you still thirst after 
knowledge and dig deeper into the well of learning? The search after 
knowledge should never end. Has it ended with you? Icom nend 
to you the examplé of those scholars whose works I have praised, 
both those among you and those who have preceded you and ask you 
to catry on their work to tbe honour and glory, not only of this 
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University, of which you are proud members, but of that much larger 
University which is ours:too, India. This new India demands that 
a new orientation be given tothe training and study imparted at our `’ 
Universities. With your help in teaching and research, Calcutta 
University can give the lead if it wishes so to do—and itis my firm 
belief, that 1t so wishes. | 
May I recall one question that i asked earlier in this address? 
Are you physically fit to undertake the tasks ahead of you? I said 
then that, in many Ways, as compared with ‘your fathers and grand- 
fathers, the advantages were with you. In the matter of nutrition 
they wére not. There is-no need for me to tell you that we have 
existed (lived, in the dietetic sense, would be the wrong word) 
through ten desperately lean years. I see no reason to emphasize 
that we in India aré not alone in this—the whole world is suffering 
the same want, the result of an upheaval for which we were in no 
way responsible. I know that it is no consolation when we are 
hungry to think that others are ‘hungry too. Here in India, the 
early 40’s were famishing years, followed by scarcity years until ` 
the turn of the décade. And now we have the added complications 
of rising prices. Never before have so many had to pay so much for 
so little. Boa, 

. The results have been alarming enough, as well as unpleasant. 
You will forgive me if I burden you with a few figures to indicate 
how alarmingly we have suffered. It has been estimated by no less 
an authority than the Hon’ble Health Minister at the Centre that. 
malnutrition in some form or other has.extended-to some 80 per cent. 
of ‘India’s population. To come nearer home, that is, to you here 
listening to me, the figures are tragic. Some twenty-four per cent. 
of students are properly’ nourished : thirty-eight per cent. are 
undernourished, and another thirty-eight per cent. need medical care. 
Malnutrition "means poor health which, in turn, retards physiéal and 
mental growth—that i is patent to all of you. In sufficiency of food and 
of the wherewithal to buy what there is, have had damaging effects on 
your physical and, thereby, on your mental well-being. It is not for 
me here to suggest remedies, but I can and shall, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
at the proper time and place make such suggestions as I think will 
assist the University in its task of improving the health and well-being 
of its students. | 

There is, however, one proposal I can put forward, with the confi- 
dence that you will see at once the importance of it. It is that this 
University, as any other, should have a properly qualified Director of 
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Physical Education with the same status and salary as the Heads of 
other Departments, and a qualified staff of teachers of physical educa- 
tion, also enjoying the same professional status and salary as those 
employed on académic education. It will be necessary to provide 
gymnasia, equipment, play-grounds; it will be necessary to make 
physical education compulsory throyghout:.the students’ University 
career, with no exceptions other than those based on medical certifica- 
tes of complete unfitness for any form of physical exercise. It should 
be no surprise to you that I make this suggestion. Health, physical 
education and recreation have taken second place, if any place at’ all, 
in your minds because of the many and pressing academic problems, 
_ the over-emphasis on examinations and the neglect of sports, games 
and physical education in the scheme of College and University 
education. T believe the’ time has now come to remedy that deficiency. 


Many years ago, the cities and towns and rural areas of a 
Western European country were plastered with posters which read, 
“Your ‘country needs you’’. Bengal (and India) has a great need of 
that slogan today, but I would add beneath it another which would ` 
= read, “Your country needs you fit,.too’’. Are you fit physically? 
That is indeed a disturbing question. I have found everywhere, a 
Jack of interest in physical fitness on the part of both students and 
College authorities, practically no organization, and the absence of 
physical instructors. How soon can you remedy that state of affairs? 

There is an immediate hope-that you can remedy it now. I am 
thinking of course of the National Cadet Corps which has replaced 
the old U.T.C. in the life of the University. I'am. grieved that you 
have not grasped this opportunity with both bands. I have heard it 
said that we are students, not soldiers—our concern is with learning, 
not with fighting. May I suggest that, down the road you will 
travel in the years that are in front of you, with your head buried in 
a book you should have a care lest you stumble’ or lose the way? 
We need training—training to hold our heads high, to square our 
shoulders, to take over the leadership, to be resourceful, and to be 
controlled. It is not the man who loses his head who wins the ` 
battle; and when I use that word battle I do not restrict it to the 
battles fought by soldiers. You may have to fight. many battles in 
the course. of your lives and if you are to win, you will need al! the 
contro] at your command. l 

Control implies discipline, a word that bhas; as a result of foreigù 
domination in the past, acquired an ugly flavour; but all of us need 
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discipline, perhaps more than we need anything’ else :.we are free as 
individuals, as societies, as a nation, only te the extent to which we 
can discipline ourselves to- exercise that freedom with restraint and, 
_ proper regard for others That is what the National Cadet Corps is 
primarily intended to do; to have freedom with restraint; to teach 
young men to obey so that they can command; to serve before they 
can take the lead ; to restrain self for the good of the whole. 

If there are among you listening to me today any parents and 

guardians who are doubtful of the value for their sons and daughters 
of the National Cadet Corps, or students who feel they are too 
academic to be able comfortably to partake in the military training 
offered by the National Cadet Corps, I invite them to come any ° 
Sunday morning between the hours of 30 and 9-30 to the Maidan | 
and see for themselves. 

There has béen in the past an invidious distinction between 
martial and non-martial races in India. I have never been uble 
properly to discover what that means. What I do know is that 
among you here now are some of the finest cadets India can produce. 
In this very Hall are students who last January headed the parade 
at New Delhi on Independence Day. ‘They will, I know, take the 
lead again this year. Why? Because in their soldierly bearing and 
mental and physical awareness, they arè unbeatable. Come and see 
this contingent getting ready for next month at New Delhi. I can 
promise you a great surprise. Visit these Cadet Corps Camps. While 
I am speaking to you, over 1,000 cadets are iù Camp, some as far 
away as Deolali. and Roorkee—-others much nearer at Bankura. 
Again; in this Hall, are under-officers and N.C.O. cadets, who, last 
October, mariaged camps for 500 of their fellow cadets. | 

Altogether we are turning out every year some 3,000 trained 
leaders, resourceful, self-reliant, and disciplined. They are not trained 
for war—but, if ever an unhappy day comes. when our country will 
need defence (and I pray with all earnestness that it never will come), 
we will have with usa large body of trained young men} ready and 
willing fo protect our Souny against all comers. Will you be among 
them? 

I have one more matten of the utmost importance on which to 
talk to you. A beginning has been made, modest in its scope and. 
. character, of a system of adult education. It will be no ‘surprise, to 
you to learn that the vast majority of the people of West Bengal in 
the age group 10-40 are illiterate. They bave neither the means nor 
the opportunities to make themselves literate: The scheme that is . 
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now in operation has established 660 adult education centres and by 
that means some 30,000 men and women have been made literate— 
30,000 out of a total of one crore and thirty-six lakhs of people who. 
are illiterate! So modest is our scheme. Our financial resources are 
slender and we have had to cut our suit according to our cloth. We 
hope that, in one way and another, our financial position will improve 
in the course of the next few years, but it cannot be, in the near 
future at ary rate, adequate for the magnitute of the task of making 
the people of West Bengal literate. . % 

Can you help? I think you can. You are indéed fortunate in 
having those opportunities for education, denied to the vast majority 
of your fellow-men and -women in West Bengal. You could, by the 
sacrifice of some of your leisure time, which comes when your 
examinations are over, share some of your-good-fortune with others, 
not so well placed as you, but who are eager and able to learn. ‘This 
will mean sacrifice on your part—sacrifice of leisure and patience; 
but you have, I am certain, an abundance of good-will and kindliness 
of heart to make it. I can assure you that anything you do will be 
well worthwhile. ` All I want you to promise yourselves now is that 
you will make the sacrifice. Details of how you will undertake this 
- extra-murail work will be supplied to you by the University authorities, 
to whom I shall give my suggestions at the right time. 

And now I have almost finished. I want to end on a confident 
note. I believed that you are the men and women to whom India 
can look for leadership and. guidance and inspiration. You will not, 
I am certain, be satisfied with your achievements so far; but will e 
on equipping yourselves for whatever India will demand of you in 
the future. I can only wish you success individually and- collectively 
in whatever sphere of activity you may have- selected for yourselves. 
c Be always a credit. to this great University that has helped to shape 
_ your character and career. . If you are always that, the rest will fall 

into its proper place. a 5 o 
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His EXCELLENCY SHRI MANGALDAS PAKVASA 
PEAP Madhya Pradesh. . 


Mr. CHANCELLOR, MR. Vior- CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THE ‘Snare, ) 
GRADUATES AND iADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


When ‘the: invitation: to deliver’ the . Convocation Address was 
extended to me by the Vice-Chanzellor, I felt, highly honoured and 
considered it a great privilège. I frankly admit that along with this 
feeling of honour and privilege came the feeling that, I, being. neither 
a scholar, a thinker nor a teacher, could not say anything of any use 
to you. Whatever I am going to say will be coming direct from my 
heart and will be meant for my dear friends who have graduated and 
have now got distinction. by obtaining various degrees in various 
branches of, ‘knowledge from this one of the oldest and biggest Univer- 
, sities. . i : 

Bengal has a unique reputation aaga the various States in 
‘India. -It has produced some of the greatest thinkers, poets, scientists 
and mathematicians. The list will be enormously long if I try to 
- include even a‘few sons of Bengal who have distinguished themselves 
in various other directions. I can mention only a few of them like 
late Shri Bankimchandra Chatterjee, late Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
late Shri Sharat Chandra Chatterjee, late Sir P.C.Ray, Sir Jadu Nath 
Sircar and Sir J.C.Bose: We may also not forget the services 
rendered by Netaji Subhash Bose, not to Bengal only, but to the 
whole of India. The list of renowned men who have added glory by 
their knowledge and. valour is possibly the largest to the credit of 
Bengal. This is a city which was the capital of India in the times . 
of the British for: over 100 years. This is the city where ‘Rabindra 
Nath Tagore lived for some years and whose name is a household word 
‘in India and whose fame has spread. over several countries in the 
world. This is a city which is very close to the abode ot Ramakrishna 
Paramahanea and a few miles from the great centre of learning and 
culture, viz., -‘Shantiniketan. To come to this city and to talk to my 
young friends who represent the hopes and aspirations of modern India 


* Address delivered at the Convocation of the Calcutta University on Saturday, the 


` 22nd December, 1981. - 
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requires courage which, I sometimes feel, I have not got. Even in 
the fight of freedom against foreign domination this city and this State 
gave a lead. Being conscious of „all this greatness, if I fail to tell 
you something which 1 is new or instructive, it will not be surprising. 


When I see you in front of me, beaming, eager and full of energy 
and enthusiasm, I am reminded of my youth and of the days on 
which I graduated arid took my. degrees. .Times have so much 
altered, so many things have happened that it would be not proper 
for me to take up your time by comparing the past with the present. 
You are entering life in a free India, In our tines. we could not 
even dream of India free from foreign rule. Everything that sur- 
rounded us had- the stamp of the West from which our rulers came. 
The type of education that was laid down and given to us was to be 
suitable for their purposes. The names of the degrees, the mode of 
acquiring them and even this Convocation and the dress to be worn 
and address to be given at that time are from the’ West. Sometimes 
I feel that instead of*inviting outsiders to deliver an address to the 
graduates of the University at the time when they take their degrees, 
the work should be done collectively by all who are responsible for 
the training and teaching of these students. They know them well, 
and they know their strong points and deficiencies. They also know 
the need of the. country and the demands that will be made on them 
and they can give good and sound advice and tell them words of 
wisdom which may be useful to them in their after-life and also give 
them blessings for their prosperity. 


In olden times after finishing the education and at the time of 
returning home a ceremony . was performed which was called 
“ Samavartan ’’. ` During this ceremony the pupil was given a Holy 
Bath (Snana) on account of which he was called ‘“‘ Paak °°. At the 
time of parting the following advice was given :— 


“Sneak the truth. Follow Dharma. Do not: neglect study. 
Having remunerated your teacher continue the thread of your family. 
Do not swerve from the path of Truth... Do not neglect righteousness. 
Do not be negligent aboul your welfare. Do-not neglect your 
‘prosperity. Do not: neglect study and preaching. Do not neglect 
your duties towards God and ancestors. Be devoted to your. mother. 
Be devoted to your father. Be devoted to your teacher. Serve your 
guest well. Perform acts which are faultless and not others. You 
should follow our good deeds and not others. Those of us who we, 
superior, them you . should honour by offering. a: seat. Give with 
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. devotion and not without devotion.’ Give according to your means. 
Give with humility. Give with full. understanding.” — 

. I cannot add anything to this advice and I tender the same 
to you, | 

As I have said sometimes before, the present mode of siaoation 
is that which followed the minute of Lord Macaulay in 1833 whereby 


' avery large emphasis—or. we may say the largest emphasis—was 


' given on learning through English and the ultimate aim of giving 
education by the foreign rule was to, prepare material useful for their. 
purposes. Their contempt for the two languages -which were pre- 
valent then in India, namely, Arabic and Sanskrit, was so great that 
i found an outlet in the expression that not a single orientalist could 
be there who could deny thata single shelf of @ good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia, 
that is, of the, Hindus and the Muslims. On these lines the progress 
of education began.. The number of subjects to be studied increased 
from time to time, the number of books to be studied also multiplied 
and today we find: numerous subjects for study and numerous books 
toread. Butnow it is high time to consider whether we should 
continue to’ follow the same lines even though the objective of the 
old type of education has failed. If wecome to the conclusion that 
it is high time that the objective of imparting education should: be 
different, then new means and methods have to be found and this 


may require a good deal of overhauling of the mode, manner and 
' . method of teaching-and learning. 


I think that one of the most important matters. which’ should ‘be 
taken up seriously by thinkers and those in whose hands the guidance 
of the future generations of this country lies is to determine the 
objective ‘and the means and methods of achieving the same. Unless 
we have aclear idea of the social orderin which we are to live, we 
cannot determine what we should do.. Luckily for .us, the form of 
Government under which we are.to live is stated in the Preamble of 
our constitution asa Sovereign Democratic Republic and it is also 


elearly stated what it-stands to secure, preserve and protect. If we. 


have to live in such a democratic Government, the line of education 
to be given must be now clearly laid down. We have enough material 


'. jn the shape of reports, plans and recommendations. Ina country 


governed by democratic principles, the State exists for the individual 
and in such a State the aim and function of education should be 
that the individual may realise to thé utmost the potentialities of 
which he is capable and be able to develop all his faculties. Jf this 
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isacase of self-development, then this type of development does not 
cease with any age or condition, nor is it limited by any number of 
material acquisitions in the shape of wealth, power or any other 

thing. Though it is believed that the most part of education ` ‘comes . 
from schools and colleges, I feel that a person who is a life-long 
student gets a fourth of his education from his teacher, another fourth 

by his own intellectual effort, a third fourth from his fellow students 

and the resti in the course of time through life and experience. I 

have no doubt:in my mind that education is- for training man’s 
faculties and developing them so that he can earn’ by his learning and 

live as a good citizen and create a society which is peacefyl, happy | 
and prosperous. But is this all? Does it not suggest that we are 
laying all emphasis on what is known as material life? Is it not 
laying too much emphasis on material welfare. and well- being and 
ignoring some other part of human life, namely, the spiritual part? 
Is it not necessary that some knowledge, some learning, or some 
training should be- given and acquired for the moral and spiritual 
uplift of man? If that is so, do we find in the various courses ; 
prescribed or in the various methods of teaching followed any reference 
to our moral or spiritual uplift? Is-it not that our present syllabus 
or the course of study and the method of teaching and even the 
method. of examination: lay too much stress on things which are- 
stocked in the brain like-a godown, many a time ill-arranged and 
ill-assorted and of no practical use in after-life? There is a great 
effort to develop the bead, but what about the heart? Is it going to 
have even a smail place in -the thoughts of men ‘who are going to 
guide the destiny of future education? Is it not necessary to: lay 
some emphasis ona line of education and training which would also 
- develop moral and spiritual qualities. 

In the present times science lias come to occupy ate biggest place 
and occupies the largest room in the thinking powers of men of learning. 
It is making great strides. Science has discovered many secrets of nature. 
~- Manis fully employing the benefits acquired from the revelation of these — 
secrets. Science is utilised for the purpose of; making the life. of man 
comfortable and easy in various ways and directions. But it has also 
beer the means of acquiring power. The greater the’ knowledge of 
~ science, ‘the greater is its application for dcquisition of power —not 
' over nature but for the conquest of human beings in a large number. ` 
By science man has found out the most powerful of instruments in 
the atom. It.may be a contradiction in terms, but the smallest thing. 
is found to have the largest power. The power is so great that by 
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the use‘ of a single atom bomb you can lay waste a huge area of land 
i and; destroy - thousands of men in a few minutes. By this discovery 
mati is- ‘stading on the threshhold of self-destruction unless he is guided 
by: ‘wisdom, wisdom which comes. and springs from heart. Tf man’ 
guidés this tremendous power on principles of morality, then he will’ . 
reap the fullest advantage out of this discovery. But if what is pro- ` 
duced. by the power of the brain is not controlled and directed by the 
powers of the heart,, it may lead to disaster. ‘This knowledge of 
` science- is in a sense his power, but this power can easily be used for 
man’s enslavement and exploitation. ` This.knowledge of science un- 
guided by the powers of the heart may prodace @ hell in this world 
instead of leading to a heaven of material comort. Here I cannot but 
re-quote the following lines which seems'to be apt and which we have 
eo to remember :—. . . à 


Science came to the. Man of Knowledge” and said : 
“Take me and guard.me as a sacred trust; 
And give me not into the crooked ones;. 
‘Impure, evil of mind; unself-controlled, 
` Jealous, proud, cruel, full of greed and last; 
Impart me only to the good, and. pure, 
The gentle- minded and benevolent, 
Then shall I grow in powėr to ‘help the world. a. 
The spiritual and the temporal powers, ` | 
O Both need eachother, neither cdn maintain 
` Itself and prosper, if not helped by the other; 
: But: should Militarist grow perverse- 
And try to overbear the Scientist, 
Tt is the latter’s duty to restrain 
And curb the former; and he can do so: 
For Science is the parent of the Sword ; 
Knowledge which makes, can break the things of war.. 


~~ 


~. There is’ one other subject on which [ feel that attention may | 
be drawn and that is the constant demand of rights. Everybody is — 
thinking in terms of rights. The charter of rights, fundamental rights, 
documents of human rights—these are all subjects of daily advocacy _ 
and discussion. It sometimes confuses an ordinary man and brings 
to his mind the question whether in the modern world there is going to 
‘be always a discussion of rights, the extent and nature of rights and 
nothing else. Can there be rights without duties? Nobody cares to 
i know nowadays about one’ s duties. Itis a surprising thing that in 
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a language which has got thousands of words and which has never 
been found wanting in words for expressing man’s thoughts, viz. ; the, 
Sanskrit language, there is not a corresponding word for ‘right! Tt 
seems that in old times man thought of duties only. Religions laid 
down duties. Everyone from the King to the humblest citizen ` was 
told what were his duties. Regular lists óf duties of father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, king or officer were laid down, but no lists of 
rights were prepared.. This line of thinking has led me to ‘imagine 
what would have happened if in our Indian Constitution instead of 
“providing for fundamental rights provision had been made for funda- 
mental duties. Is this not a fundamental mistake? If insistence was 
laid at every stage of life and at évery stage of education on -duties 
and on their proper discharge, will not that lead to a solution of many 
of the. difficulties that are daily arising round about us in various 
- walks of life? | =< | 


, Nowadays it is a common thing to see si end in revolt and 
going on strike. These strikes have become as common as the strikes 
of industrial and other labour and , employees. Many people from 
various platforms have deplored these-strikes and the conduct of the 
students and have complained about the lack’ of discipline and have 
Suggested that stern measures should be taken so as to .prevent the 
_ students from- going on strike or making unseemly demonstrations, 
To my mind it appears that though stern measures may be. one 
of. the ways of controlling the undesirable methods followéd by 
the students, it is up to us to go deeper and find out the true 
causes and reasons for these undesirable happenings. . If the student ‘ 
in bis home. life and school, and college life, in his surroundings 
and in the conduct of his elders, of his parents and ‘of his teachers 
8668 proper- observance of duties faithfully and lovingly discharged, 
would that’ not have a salutary effect on his mind? But if he finds 
his father joining a trade union and asserting and clamouring for his 
' rights, his mother going to a women’s meeting and asking for wo- 

® men’s rights, joining processions and going on strike, bis teachers and 
“professors joining bodies like the trade uùñions or demanding more 
‘salaries and going on, strike, how can you expect & young mind trained 
in this’ atmosphere not to follow his parents or his teachers? If we 
“follow right type of thinking, if we establish right type of rociety, 
if we have learnt right type of living and behaving, if all these right 
types are advocated and put into practice, I have no doabt that many 
difficulties of modern times will get solved and disappear. 
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People believe in controlling the mind of man by training the 
intellect but nobody seems to bave paid any attention to the fact 
that good guidance can be offered by a loving heart also. Leadership 
based merely on bayonets ‘and bullets is difficult to maintain. Lea- 
dership obtained by largeness of heart, sincerity and service is on a 
stronger foundation and lasts longer and produces better results with- 
out great difficulty. 

[donot want to take away any blame which rests on the 
students for their behaviour as I have mentioned above. It has to 
be condemned. Nobody. can justify a wrong thing. But Iam not. 
prepared to lay the whole blame on them. In a sense sometimes I 
fee] that they are the. victims of an avoidable misfortune. They have 
not been rightly guided. Their educators in the shape of their 
- parents or teachers have gone astray. The moral force and spiritual 
power has failed to come to their assitance. They are taught to. ask 
for more and more and not to deny more and more. Acquisition for 
self on a large-scale in every direction has’been before their eyes, but 
they have not been taught the great virtue of self-denial. .If the 
‘ great moral virtue of self-denial was before our capitalists, many of the 
evils of modern industrialism would have disappeared. If our society is 
ruled today on a fundamentally wrong.basis, if the surrounding atmos- 
„phere is tainted wholly with materialism, if the seed is for self-acquisition 
how can you blame the fruit for being bad? If you find the wall awry 
today, it is because the first brick was not laid properly. If we find ego- 
ism, impertinence, desire for high living and indulgence of various 
kinds, we niust analyse the situation and find out what is wrong and 
Pakots lies the blame. If this was done, it would be found that the 
< modérn systém of education has been completely one-sided and nothing 
has been done to develop the mora! power and spiritual quality of man. 

If India is to re-acquire its pristine glory, it will not be acquired 
by only imitating the West and finding out ways of material prosperity ` 
but also by attaining a good moral and spiritual height. Let it not be 
understood that in a country like ours which is so bad economically, | 
and where there is not enough for all to eat, dress and have shelter 
over their head, I recommend a disregard for satisfying these. primary: 
needs of the people. The Government is doing its level best to satisfy 
these needs and to raise the material standard of living of the ‘common 
' man and I am ‘sure that success will crown their efforts within a 
short time. But I am taking a long range view of things and even. 
if ‘we ‘attained a richness surpassing the richness of America, I admit 

I will not be satisfied with it unless our moral and spiritual height is 
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also raised. If we` have any-desire to- leave a monument which may: 
stand’ for a long time, the basis of that monument should not be .only 
on.the cement of material richness but on the rock of high OEN 
and great spiritnality: 

There is: one thing: more: gies I wish to lay before non with- 
all the emphasis at my command. I must. make it plain that I am 
not: a: hater of the West. I do not condemn a thing because it comes- 
from the West.. I love'the West and-all' that it has taught us, but 
I do: not want to forget’ my forefathers, my old traditions, my old’ 
culture’ and! my’ spiritual legaby: I want you to accept all that is 
good for our purposes from the West without any hesitation, but 
you should not forget the essential teachings of the Hast, and more 
specially, of India: It has become necessary’ to state: this in this 
way becaure by long: association.’ certain strata of our society have 
come to’ believe, and behave in a way which. would show very often 
their silent but illconcealed contempt or disregard i things which 
we.value. highly:. . 

If we have to revise our course. of life'and re-orient our line 
of education, nothing is more useful or likely to be more ‘efficacious 
than the. emphasis on’ Duty. All religions, all the teachings of wise 
. men, all leaders of thought have’ stated in’ simple terms’ the duties _ 
of man at various stages of life. It is sometimes assumed with ease 
that it ig not difficult to know- our duties. They are plain and simple. 
But the real difficulty lies not in knowing’ our duties, 4.e., Dharma 
© but in discharging them in: difficult: times: Even the mael learned 
and the most brave found it most difficult. A mán like Arjun, well 
versed and brave sat down on the battle-field. and left: his arms and 
forgot his duty. He could be aroused to discharge ‘his duty‘ only by. 


' a divine person like Shrikrishna. If we have really. understood the x, 


true meaning of Duty (Dharma), then it would also.be apparent that 
we have got to think always in terms of giving and not of taking. 
That raises us. on to a higher level. If everyone thought and acted 
in that spirit of duty, that is, what to give and'how to give to others 
whatever he possesses in the shape of money; intelligence or energy, 
I believe it will not only solve many difficulties but would bring out 
_ the nobility: of man’ which is inherent ‘in bim. The trtie Duty or 
Dharma must teach to give'the utmost and to take the least. We 
can ‘learn that from the most elementary observation of nature, -which 
takes so little from us and returns so lavishly a hundred-fold. ; 

' True education therefore, must teach not merely.some means | 
of earning livelihood, some teaching for: citizenship or become only 
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a nursery of thought. Education must teach ‘‘initiation into the life 
of spirit, a training of human souls in the pursuit of Truth and the 
practice of virtue’. As I have said above, we must not break with 
our past but we should be able to create new values for. the future 
and also find means to make them possible. If we are to re-build 
India and have our characteristic culture and civilisation, the educa- 
tion to be given should not be only fit for a factory or workshop, 
should not only give material equipment or political machinery, but 
it should improve’ character which would contain all great and noble - 
qualities of head and heart and would confer on man benefits not 
only material but also moral and spiritual. 

India is a vast sub-continent. A very small. proportion of her 
people are literate. Stiil smaller proportion is what we may call 
educated. If we-have understood properly our Dharma or Duty, is ` 
it not the duty of the learned, the educated, to spread the light of 
learning amongst the vast masses of our country? Is it enough that 
those who have received education and training should confine their 
activities to make an earning on as high a scale as possible and lead 
a comfortable: life .in cities and towns? May I request and appeal to 
those of you: who have that undaunted ‘spirit of Duty developed in 
them to do their level best by doing something for the education: and 
uplift of the millions of our brothers and sisters? 

With your learning, knowledge and wisdom, you can become 
truly great and noble men if you can cultivate and possess the 
a mentioned in the following verse: 


He who is true, pure, dutiful; sins not, 

In deed, word, thought; gathers not wordly goods;, 
Bears patiently bard words, bonds, beatings too, 

` And lets not anger rise within his mind, 

‘Strong with the strength of all-forgiveness. 


In conclusion, on bended knees and with folded hands with 
face raised to God I pray that’you may become worthy sons of our 
Bharatmata. May you prove yourselves simple, sincere and strong 
sons of our mother, ready for service and sactifice, willing to work 
for millions of your brothers and sisters with devotion and love and 
helping them with your light and learning to walk on a straight 
path and live happily in this world and become entitled to oe 
the favour of God. 


= 
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HINDUISM AND THE FUTURE OF INDIA* 


SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


The foundations of modern India were laid during the bundred 
years from 1757 to 1857, when the British rule was being consolidated 
there. It was the introduction of English education that brought 
India in contact with the Western world. The educated Indians 
who had been trained in the scientific method of the West became 
aware of the corruption in their culture and undertook to purge it. 


In this process of purging they gradually discovered the precious kernel 


of their ancient heritage. | 
It may be truly said that the dynamic, rational, and stimulating 
content of the English education was needed to arouse the Hindus 


from their agelong stagnation and passivity. It was. necessary for 


Hindu society and religion to undergo a drastic treatment. The 
Hinglish-educated Indian youths of the nineteenth century, having 
been told that the salvation of India lay in the complete Westerniza- 
tion of her mode of living, began to scoff at the spiritual achievements 
of their forefathers. But in spite of the deleterious. effect of English 
education upon Hindu Society, it reoriented some of the leading 
Hindu minds ‘and brought them to the realization of the greatness of 
their own past. Almost ali the modern leaders of India in ‘the various 


phases of her national struggle—from Raja Rammohan Roy and 


Vivekananda, through Rabindranath Tagore, Tilak, and Aurobindo 
Ghose, down to Subhas Bose and Mahatma Gandhi—received their 
impetus, ina larger or smaller measure, from the English education, 


and all of them, in the end, stood as champions of their ‘ancient’ 


* A paper read at Amberst College, Amherst, Massachusetts, U.S,A. 
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spiritual culture. Moreover, both the English language and the 
British Empire supplied the Hindus with effective machinery to bring 


their spiritual ideas in contact with the Western world and thus 


earn its respect. 

The nineteenth cantury saw the birth of two poweri religious 
movements in India. These movements succeeded to a large extent 
in stemming the tide of foreign religious influences to which many 
educated Hindus were falling victims. The theistic Brahmo Samay, 
founded, by Raja Rammohan Roy (1774-1833); an outstanding reformer 


, of modern India, preached the unity of God, ypposed image-worship, 


and denounced many of the currupt practices of Hinduism. He 
embodied the new spirit of India, her freedom of inquiry, her thirst 
for science, her large human sympathy, together with her reverent 
but not uncritical regard for the past. Keshab Chandra Sen (1828- 
1884), the last great leader of the'Brahmo Samaj, made it a mixture 


‘of Hinduism, the Chiistian Bible, and the ideas of the theistic 


~ 


thinkers of the West. Rabindranath Tagore sought. to combine the 
old and the new, the East and the West. .He said: “ It is only by 
the knowledge of the Europe that is great and good that we can 
effectively guard ourselves against the Europe that is base and 
greedy. ” “He criticized the ascetic ideal of Hinduism and also the 
rituals of its worship. 


The Brahmo movement, inspired by the ideals ‘of the French 
Revolution and Western liberalism, helped to revitalize Hindu society 
and saved it from the bigotry of the conservative school. Mainly 
confined to the educated, it hardly reached the common man. The `. 


greater part of its activities was devoted to social reforms, and the 


effect of these upon Hindu society was substantial. But the Brahmo 
Samaj touched only a small aspect of the many-sided religion” of 
the Hindus. 

Soon there came a reaction from orthodox Hinduism, under the 
leadership of Swami Dayananda (1824-1883), the pugnacious founder. 
of the Arya Samaj. A good Sanskrit scholar, but devoid of English 
education, he prescribed a return to’ the Vedas as the all-compre- 


hensive solution of India’s many problems. He completely. ignored 


the achievements of the Western world. He fought against 


polytheism and the worship of images, as inconsistent with the Vedie 


tradition. An ardent social reformer he repudiated caste, child--. 
marriage, and the prohibition of travel by.sea. The spread of educa- 


tion—female education in particular—and the remarriage of widows 
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were especially encouraged by him. Dayananda’s philosophy was too 
dogmatic, however, to satisfy modern Hindu minds. 

The main activities of the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj 
were directed to social reforms, whose need was keenly felt during the 
early part of the British rule. But none of them touched the deep 
springs of Hinduism, which alone could give the impetus for the 
country’s awakening. The leaders of these new movements carried 
out piecemeal reforms. The conservatives fought for the husk, while 
the radicals wanted only the polished kernel. But it was forgotten 
that a mere kernel, without its protecting husk, cannot produce a 
plant. When the plant grows, the husk falls away of itself. ` The 
Hindu seers of the past no doubt stressed the philosophical principles 
of their religion, but they also recognised: the importancé of concrete 
rituals and forms for the total development of the spiritual life. Thus 
Hinduism stood in need of a new interpreter, one who could use its 
forms for tbe realization of its immutable truths. This need was 
fulfilled by Ramakrishna (1886-1886), who, in the words of Romain 
Rolland, was the culmination of the spiritual aspiration of the three 
hundred millions of Hindus for the past three thousand years. 
Through him the voice of India’s ancient seers spoke once more after 
a silence of ages. | | 

Ramakrishna was born in the very year. that English education 
was introduced in India. His innate spiritual urge was stimulated 
in his youth by contact with the wandering monks of India and also 
by his listening to the stories of the Hindu epics. Refusing to devote 
his time and energy to what he called a “ bread-and-butter-winning 
education,” he remained practically illiterate all through his life. 
His longing to realize God took a serious turn when he was engaged 
as a priest in a temple near Calcutta where the Daity was worshipped 
as the Divine mother of the universe. As he sat before the image he 
was determined to know whether he was worshipping a mere figure 
of stone or a living reality. He-could not be satisfied with dogma, 
theory, or hearsay. He wanted to know the truth from personal 
experience, and to this end he devoted himself night and day. It 
was clear to him that no experimentation succeeds unless’ conducted 
` according to the proper methods. He was soon found practising with 
unflagging zeal the various disciplines laid down in the Hindu 
scriptures. Qualified teachers helped him in his search for reality. 
In a few years he was blessed with many spiritual experiences, 
ranging from the vision of the forms of God to commurion with the 
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Impersonal Absojute. He also followed the religious traditions of 
Islam and Christianity and found that these faiths, ioo, lead one to 
the experience of God-consciousness. Later he preached, from his 
own realization, that every faith, if sincerely practised, enables its 
‘devotees to see God. | ` 

Peopie of ali classes and positions visited Ramakrishna and felt. 
uplifted in his presence. "The one theme of his teachings was the 
realization of God through renunciation of ego, lusi and greed. He 
was no crois-grained, pain-hugging saint. He loved men and the — 
world, seeing in them manifestations of the Spirit. He was often 
heard to say that he would like to be born again and again, even as 
a dog, in order to serve his fellow human beings. In an age of 
materialism and sceptic cism, he demonstrated by his own life bow a man 
can free himself- completely’ from his ‘lower nature and from all 
trace of worldliness. : 

One of’ Ramakrishna’s most nan disciples was Swami . 
Vivekananda, who represented Hinduism in the’ Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago in 1893 and built the first spiritual bridge 
between India and the Western world. His teaching of Vedanta 
philosophy found an enthusiastic response in the minds of truth-seeking 
American men and .women. Vivekananda was both nationalist and 
internationalist., He wanted, on the one hand, to introduce Western 
science and technology into India in order to remove the poverty, 
illiteracy, and social stagnation of the Indian masses, and on the other, 
to share with ‘the people of the West the spiritual experiences of* the 
Hindus. He dreamt of a world unity to be created by the integration 
of science, religion, philosophy, and art, a unity based on an awareness 
of the unity of existence, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda became 
mouthpieces.in our times of,the eternal truths of Hinduism. 

_In order to envisage the future of India and Hinduism, it will 
be profitable to know what these truths are. ` Winston ‘Churchill once 
said that if one wanted to see farthest into the future of a nation, 
one must look farthest into its past. Lord Acton, the great historian, 


bas said that to condemn a culture foithree hundred years of failure, = 


ignoring its three thousand years of achievement, is to take a wrong 
perspective of history. India is just emerging from the evil effects 
of foreign domination for ten centuries, during which period the 
alien rulers tried to superimpose upon the country their ideas and 
‘ideals of life either by ruthless persecution, gentle persuasion, or a 
powerful system of education completely hostile to the country’s 
deep-rooted tradition. It was the loyalty of the Hindus to the spiri- 
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tual concepts given to tenn by their forefathers which or them 
from succumbing totally to foreign influences. But during this period 
creative thinking was in many instances suppressed. For sheer self- 
protection the Hindus adopted certain defensive measures in social 
and teligious life. What people generally see today, therefore as 
the religio: s and social customs of the Hindus are simply those defen- 
sive measures, very different from the dynamic and affirmative mani- 
festation of life described in the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the 
Hindu epics. 

The spiritual truths which form the foundation of Hindu life 
and society were revealed during a prehistovic perio l to a number of 
seers, both men and women, living on the banks of the Indus and 
in the Gangetic valley. These seers were adepts in yoga, which 
teaches self-control and concentration, and through which one realizes 
supra-mental truths. Their experiences were later compiled as the 
Vedas. | o 
The Vedas teach a twofold ideal of life, namely, the enjoyment 
of prosperity both here and hereafter, for the majority of people, 
through the pursuit of ethica! and religious disciplines; and secondly, 
the ‘attainment of the Highest Good, known by such terms as Libera- 
tion, Supreme Bliss, and Immortality. The attainment of Libera- 
tion, which is the ultimate goal of life, is only possible for a chosen 
few who have realized the illusory nature of material enjoyments, 
not only on this earth but in any other plans of phenomenal existence, 
including what is generally known as heaven. Actording to the 
Vedas, a person of average intelligence should pursue four objectives 
in life: ethical and moral virtues, wealth, sense-pleasure and finally, 
spiritual freedom. This freedom is the natural culmination of dis- 
ciplined activity, and in it alone does a man find the true meaning 
of life on earth. It should be noted, also, that the enjoyment of 
wealth and sense-pléasure must ‘not conflict with the moral law. 

. The Vedas divide a man’s life on earth into four stages, each 
with appropriate duties and obligations. During the first stage he 
devotes himself to the acquisition: of knowledge which will be useful 
in his future vocation. At the same time, he leads the austere life. - 
of a celibate, conserving his physical and mental energy. During 
the second stage he becomes a householder. Marriage is nota 
confession of weakness but a spiritual discipline through which a 
man not only enlarges his consciousness but also fulfils his obligation 
to society and learns lessons in self-control. The popular deities of 
Hinduism are all married. Children are held to be a blessing, ‘for 
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they are the connecting link between the living and the dead and 
~ Insure the continuation of the culture, of the race. The householder 
communes with God, following prescribed methods of worship, and 
fulfils his duty to his family, his community, and his ‘country, accord- 
ing to his dharma, or sense of duty, determined by his caste and 
position in society. After fifty, on entering upon the third stage of 
life, he hands over his’ worldly responsibilities to his children and 
retires with his wife into solitude to lead a life of study, reflection, 
. and meditation.: During the fourth and Jast stage he renounces all 
earthly’ ties, selfish interests,- and. narrow loyalties. Now he is a 
free’ soul and a citizen of the world. A living witness of the reality 
of God and the ijlusory nature of material enjoyments, he wanders 
about, teaching men and women the higher spiritual laws. 

The caste-system, as described in the Vedas, shows that the 
ancient Hindus sought to eliminate ruthless competition from soclety 
and prized more the power of detachment and wisdom than the power 
of arms, wealth, or manual labour. The Brahmins, besides being 
the priests, were the custodians of learning and spiritual jore. The 
Kshattriyas were the rulers and military ‘protectors of society. The 
Vaisyas guarded the’ economic interests. And.the Sudras supplied 
the manual labour. According to the Bhagavad Gita, the spiritual 
tradition of a country is protected by close co-operation between the < 
spiritual and the royal power. As long as power remains a controlling 
factor in human society, it should be employed for safeguarding the 
spiritual ideals of , society and not merely its economic interests or 
‘the rights of labour.. The four castes, like the four principal parts 
of the body—namely, the head, the arms, the thighs, and the feet— 
are interdependent. One caste must not be exploited for the benefit 
of another. In olden times, when, the country was free and the 
society was vigorous, intermarriage and mixed dining were permitted. 
Many foreigners were assimilated and assigned their rightful places 
in society. The four castes, working in harmony, preserved the 
social structure for a long period in history. The members of a higher 
caste weré the naturai protectors of the interests of the iower ‘castes. 
The iron-clad rules of the caste-system, which ultimately brought 
about the stagnation of Hindu society, were intruduced during a much 
later period in order to hold together the sociai structure in the face 
of the levelling doctrines of the Moslems and other foreign invaders. 
After the Brahmins had enjoyed the monopoly of power for a long time, 
they became corrupt. The masses were exploited, and the inner 
strength.of the nation was undermined. Today, following India’s 
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attainment of political freedom, the caste-system is undergoing a 
thorough change. Itis difficult to foresee. its future jn an indus- 
trialized and mechanized. world. Humanity does not seen to be 
any nearer to the realization of the absolute equality of all its 
members. Power will control society for a long. time to. come. i 
Leaders of thought will therefore be needed. If Hindu society 
wants to maintain the spiritual ideal of life, it must devise some 
sort of system which ‘will bestow social leadership upon men 
endowed with detachment, unselfishiviegs, and spiritual wisdom. 
Checks must be found to prevent a AO | 

The Hindu culture, as formulated in the Vedas, is called spiritual — 
because it gives a spiritual interpretation of the universe and. man` 
in contrast to a mechanistic one.. Both the universe and the soul are 


spiritual entities, having a spiritual origin and a spiritual goal. 


According to the Vedas the tangible universe is a manifestation 
or projection of the spirit. - Visible obiects are not, however, absolutely 
unreal. An intangible Divine Spirit ‘permeates them all. When 
the truth i is known, it is realised that all that exists is- Brahman. As 
waves and bubbles arise from the ocean, are sustained by the ocean, 
and ultimately dissolve in the ocean, so-too ali names and forms 
arise from the spirit, are sustained by it, and in the end dissolve in 
it. The, world conceived as separate. from its inner, spiritual essence 
is: unreal. Nature assumes a sinister aspect when its inner Spirit is 
forgotton. | | 

Creation and dissolution are described in the Vedas aS the 
““breathing-ont’’ and “‘breathing-in’’ of the cosmic’ Soul. The 
manifestation of forms from the Godhead is also compared to the 
` projection of the spider’s web from the spider or the producing of 
melodies by a musical instrument. The universe is without beginning 
and without end. ` What is called creation is only a manifestation of 
names and forms from a seed state, and dissolution isa return to that 
state. .Time, space, and causality are concepts of the phenomenal . 
world and do not apply to ihe Godhead, which is Pure Being. 

A creature is bound so long : as ib identifies itself with the world 
process in any of its phases of thanifestation, By transcending this 
process the individual soul attains freedom. Like the universe, the 
soul, too, is without beginning; it is the unchanging and immortal 
substance in every created being. The Katha Upanishad. describes 
the soul inthe following beautiful passage : ‘‘The soul is not’ born 
nor does it die. It has not. come from anywhere nor does it produce 
anything. ‘It. is unborn, eternal, everlasting, ancient; it is not slain 
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: te in the body and mind. Its divinity may be dimmed or obscured by 
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though the body is slain. If the slayer thinks of slaying the soul 
and if the slain person thinks that the soul is dead, both have missed 
the truth. The soul slays not nor is slain. The soul, smaller than 
the small and greater than the great, is hidden in the ‘hearts of all 


‘living creatures. A man who is free from desires and free from grief 


sees its majesty through tranquil senses and mind. Though sitting 
still it travels far; though lying down it goes everywhere. Wise men 
having redlized the incorporeal, ra and all-pervading soul, dwelling 


in perishable bodies, do not grive” 
The soul is the detachéd sineas of the changes that take place 


a man’s unrighteous action, but can- never be destroyed. The same 
soul shines equally in the highest man and the lowest insect; the 
difference between two creatures lies in the degree of manifestation . 
of the soul’s divinity. A,man’s evil action adds to the layers of the 


weil; his good action destroys them. When all the layers are removed 


through spiritual ` discipline, the self-luminous soul shines by its own 
light. a 
The soul is utterly different from the material body, which 
also includes the sense-organs and the mind. The body serves as 
the soul’s instrument for activity in the physical world. The indi- 
vidual soul, identified with. the body and the world, performs action, 
good or’ evil, for the gaining of experience. From experience 
comes detichment, which, in turn, enables the soul to discover its 
inherent freedom. Every soul, in course of time, will be: free. 

Since the real Soul is spirit, unlimited by time and space, it is 


- ohe ‘and without a second. The different souls seen in the relative 
- » universe are reflections of the non-dual spirit in various material 


foritis, like the. reflection of the sun in waves. In spite of this appar- 
ent multiplicity, ‘the soul remains eternally non-dual. 
The oneness of the soul with the Godhead, or Brahman, is the 


essence of the, Vedic teachings. . This unitive knowledge is the trùe 


knowledge:. The various Vedic passages which de-cribe the soul either’ 
as pari of ‘thé Godbead’ or as different from the Godhead. simply ` 
denote different experiences of man in his spiritual progress. But the 
ultimate knowledge effaces all distinctions. All schools of Hindu 
philosophy are unanimous about the s piritual nature of the soul. 

Under the spell of maya, or cosmic ignorance, the infinite and 
immortal: Spirit appears as the finite and mortal creature. In 
everyday life a man experiences a similar ignorance, under the spell 
of which he sees water in the desert or a snake in place of a: rope. 
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But’ in ee of the: appearance of the water, the sand remains dry 
and the rope a harmless substance. Likewise, in spite of the limita- 
tions of hunger and thirst, birth and death, attachment arid aversion, 
the apparent, individual soul always remains pure as non-dual Spirit. 
It is the apparent soul that dies and is reborn and pusses through 
other phenomenal experiences, while the real soul always maintains 
its spiritual nature. The Vedas speak of the apparent soul’s rebirth 
as being governed by the law of karma. ‘The present birth is deter- 
mined by the past, and the future will’ be determined by the present, 
These recurring births in the world of phenomena come to an end 


when the soul realizes its true nature. The doctrine of rebirth .” 


explains human inequality “in the -phenomenal world and supplies - a - 
moral basis for man’s actions on earth. 

The -Godhead is designated in ibe Vedas as Brahman. Devoid 
of name and form, it is the unchanging Reality behind the changing - 
universe. It alone exists. Changing material objects. appear to be. is 
real'beeause they are pervaded by Brahman. Brahman is Troth, 
Freedom, Beauty, Goodness and Peace. Like the magnet, it attracts. 
all—sinners and saints alike; but those whose minds are covered by 
_ impurities do not feel the force of atiraction. 

Brahman is unknown and unknowable to the finite mind. Men 
contemplate if according to their understanding. Some, that is tod 
say, the beginners, regard Brahman as the extra-cosmic creator of the 
world and the giver of rewards and punishments; others, more 
advanced, regard. it as the power immanent in the creation and the. 
soul of al] souls; and the few who have attained the final stage of 
spiritual evolution see the complete oneness of Brahman, the soul, 
and the universe. 

When Brahman is regarded e as being endowed with the attributes 
of creation, preservation and ` destruction, it is calléd the Personal 
God. The Gods of the different religions, from the tribal deity of 
the primitive people to the.one God of the monotheists, are all 
‘different aspects of the personal God. The Hindus believe that at 
‘times of human crisis God incarnates Himself as man. “This ' incar- 
nation is‘ not confined to any particular person, time or place. To 
realize God in His purest essence is the supreme goal of life. 

Religion, according .to Hinduism, does not consist: in mere 
believing or reasoning. It is being and becoming. ‘True religion is 
realization. To know God is to become like God. -God can be seen, 
which means that a man can, in this very life, manifest his divine 
nature. Ifa man realizes peace and freedom before death, ne will 
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enjoy them hereafter. The heavens of the different religions ‘are | 
simply a continuation of earthly life, it may be in a different environ- 
ment. The- joy and freedom that a man discovers in his heart 
through the realization of the spirit are infinitely greater than the © 
. joy and freedom even of the highest heaven. 

_ Spiritual discipline in Hinduism is broadly decribed ag yoga, 
which means the union of the individual soul and the supreme ‘soul 
„and also the method of realizing that union. Since individuals vary . 


in temperament and inner growth, there cannot be any fixed discipline `- 


for all. “ 

For the active temperament Hinduism prescribes the discipline 
of right activity. ‘The doer should perform his duties regarding him- 
self as God’s instrument and surrendering the results to God. He 
should remain unruffled by success or failure. Such action purifies 
the mind and makes it fit for the contemplation of the Godhead. 

For the emotional type is described the discipline of divine love, 
the central. feature of which is worship of the personal God. The 
devotee i is. asked to cultivate genuine love, which is free from fear, 
desire for reward, or any other ulterior motive. He should love God 
because’ he feels a natural and spontaneous attraction to Him. 
Formal devotion practised with sincerity and earnestness is gradually 
transformed into ecstatic love, which reveals the ultimate oneness of 
love, lover, and the Beloved. | 

For the analytical temperament Hinduism lays down the disci- 
pline of rajaryoga, whose object is to isolate the soul from the body. 
The principal means are self-contro] and concentration. By means of 
self-control all conscious and latent desires are weakened: and the 
mind becomes. serene. Through the practice of meditation the seeker 
is absorbed in the inner spirit. : 

For the philosophical temperament the discipline of diserimina- 
tion and renunciation is prescribed, the goal being the complete ' 
identification of the individual soul with Brahman, or. Pure Conscious- 
ness. This path isa rather austere one and is pursued in India ` 
mainly by world-renouncing monks. The qualified student learns 
from an illumined teacher about the identity of the individual soul 
and the Supreme Spirit. He reasons about this instruction and 
contemplates its meaning.- In the depths of.contemplation he realizes 
the Great Identity. 

Ultimate truth is supersensuous and supra-mental. But the 
seeker of Truth is never. asked to give up reason. Through the 

practice of spiritual discipline, the mind acquires a higher power called 
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intuition or inspiration, which may transcend reason but whieh never 
contradicts it. This intuition ‘enables the seeker to acquire a direct 
perception of Reality, as if it were a fruit in the palm of the hand. 


Hinduism is noted for its catholic and‘ universal outlook. Its . 
tolerance and respect for other faiths result mainly from the fact - 
that it regards the Godhead, or Ultimate Reality, as Pure Spirit, 
unconditioned by time and space but manifesting Itself in diverse 
ways’ in the phenomenal world and becoming endowed with many 
names and forms. “< Reality is one, though the sages call It by 
_ various names.” The Bhagavad Gita declares that all divine forms 
are’ strung on the Lord like pearls on a necklace. Religions are 
therefore complementary and not contradictory. | 


I have given you a brief description of the fundamental truths of 
‘Hinduism, truths which are being challenged ‘today by Western 
scientific thought. It is not- Hinduism alone that is facing a crisis, 
but all religions. . One of the remarkable features of Hinduism is that} 
it has always been able to adapt itself to changing conditions and _ 
fimes. Its outer forms have no doubt changed from time to time, 
but its loyalty to its fundamental principles has remained intact. 
It has felt the effect of winds blowing from all quarters. They could 
not, however, blow it off its own onnaa: . 


On August 15, 1947, India, under the leadership of Mohatidi 
Gandhi, obtained her freedom- from the British rule. The unique 
method by which this freedom was attained startled the whole world. 
Gandhi, for the first time in history, employed the spiritual disciplines 
of truth, soul-force, and non-violence, generally pursued by the 
individual for his own salvation—for the political emancipation of ` 
three hundred and fifty millions of people. Free India, in ‘her 
elected Constituent Assembly, has accepted .a new Bill of Rights and’ 
a new Constitution. The present Government of India is a demo- 
cratic republic. For political reasons.it bas declared its neutrality 
in' religious matters. Certain fundamental rights have been assured 
to all people, irrespective of caste, race, and religion. ‘Untouchability 
has been abolished, and the same facilities in education, health, and 
Government services have been promised to all. One hundred and 
seventy millions of people are now casting their. votes for the election 
of members in the central and local parhaments. Certain democratic 
principles are being tried out by avast number of people who are 
unfamiliar with pence: democracy. It isa novel experiment ‘for 
. India, 
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As a result of India’s contact with the Western world, she has 
come to realize the glaring drawbacks of her national life, poverty, 
ignorance, and social stagnation. It is being increasingly felt that - 

India can extricate herself from this lamentable state through the . 
help of science and.technology, which she must learn from the West. 
Without their knowledge, India’s .spiritual ideals of the oneness. of 
existence and the divinity of man will remain mere abstract ‘theories. 
Various measures are being taken -by the Government for the 
economic, educational, and social uplift of the people. Students are 
coming in large numbers to Europe and America to learn techniques. 
The struggle and pain through which ee is passing today are the 
travail of a new birth. Many of her ‘economic, political, social, and 
ethical concepts are in the process.of transformation. Though she 
will have to learn much from the achievements of the West, India 
cannot forget that she is a part of Asia and shares a common heritage 
with the Asian countries. When she organizes her national life and. 
"attains to some kind of political and economic security, it is hoped 
that, she will contribute her share in bringing about the all-round 
welfare of humanity. But will the impact of the outside world make 

\ India forget her time-honoured spiritual values? | | 

A nation, like an individual, has a soul’ which expresses itself 
through its diverse activities, „As long as the soul retains its 
dynamism, the nation continues to live. But when the soul 
languishes, the nation dies. The soul of India, from time out of 
mind, has - expressed itself through the spiritual concepts which I 
have already described. Her political, ecénomic, aesthetic, and moral 
life has beeri nourished by them. Spirituality has been India’s 

' backbone and her special mission to the world. The voice of India 

has been the voice of religion. The mainstream of Indian national 
life has always flowed through the twin channels of renunciation and 
service, A man should renounce his individual happiness for the 
greater | happiness of the family, the family for the happiness of the 
country, the country: for the happiness of the world, and in the end 
‘he must renounce the world for the freedom of the soul. „In the 

Hindu tradition, one of the effective means of worshipping God is 
service ‘to others. Through selfless service a man attains. self- 
fulfilment. The self in him is the self in all. | 

If India} in hasty impatience, gives up her own spiritual ideals 
and imitates others, she will perish, The Bhagavad Gita says that 
it is better to pursue’ one’s own ideal of duty and righteousness, ' 
however imperfect they appear to be, than to follow. another’s ideal, 
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though the latter may seem to be more perfect. One should die in 
the pursuit of one’s own ideal; the ideal of another is fraught with 
danger. The sign of a healthy organism is that while ‘it grows 
following its innate nature, it assimilates from outside what’ is 
conducive to its growth. ` 


. It seems to me that there is nothing in the Hindu view of life 
. which is essentially in conflict with healthy modern thọught. The 
concept of the divinity of man will provide a spiritual basis for 
democracy and human rights. The non-duality of the Soul and the 
unity of mankind can provide an unshakable foundation for ethics or 
the harmonious relationship between man and man. India’s tradition- | 
al réspect for diverse faiths will promote friendship between the 
diverse creeds of her people. The concept of unity in diversity will 
bring about a fruitful integration of: various social and religious 
groups. Philanthropic activities will acquire a new meaning through 
the concept of God as manifest. in. all beings. Sankaracharya, a 
great Hindu philosopher, bas said that a man should first realize the 
Divine Spirit within himself and then serve others as embodiments 
of that Spirit. According to the Hindu scriptures, even an illumined 
person devotes himself to the welfare of all creatures. The doctrine 
of non-violence, ingrained in ‘the. Hindu religion, will help man to 
solve national and international problems by peaceful means. The 
spirit of free inquiry pursued by the Hindu seers in the investigation, 
of philosophical and religious problems will not be found incompatible — 
with the scientific method of the West. In the future, caste privileges 
will be abandoned and all will enjoy equality before God and the law. 

All these ideals are embedded. in the Hindu religious tradition, 
It is to be hoped that future generations in India will bear them ‘in 
mind for the good of their own country and of the world at large. 
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SIR CHARLES BELL AND THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE BRAIN 


ED Ea Popousry, M.D. 


The heart and the brain had for thousands of years been con- ` 
sidered the ‘‘ noble organs,” organs shrouded in the deepest of myster- 
ies, highly organized masses of tissues properly hidden from man’s 
curious eyes and probing fingers. They -were not to be touched 
under any circumstances ; they held the secrets of life and death and 
for that yeason were sacred in the sight of God. For two thousand 
years and more the heart hid its secrets under the bony cage of the 
chest until William Harvey took the heart apart and exposed the 
secrets of the circulation of the blood, and of the contraction and , 
‘expansion of the heart which kept the human body in a state of living 
activity. l 

So it was too that the brain and the netves that arose from the 
brain hid their secrets under the protection of the bony cage of the 
cranium until Charles Bell struck out into new and forbidden’ terri- - 
tory and for the first time made the brain reveal its secrets. 


Early in his career Charles Bell said: ““The study of the nerves 
is in truth the best foundation-of medical knowledge,” and he pro- 


ceeded to prove this the rest of his life. He was constantly immersed -- 


in ‘unraveling the msyteries of the brain and the nerves, the ailments 
_ that beset them, the functions that were entrusted to them, and the | 
“ways they controlled the destinies of man. | 


Little. is known of Bell’s student days. He attended the 
_ University of Edinburgh classes, but hè did not take a degree. For 
a number of years, while in his early twenties, and perhaps even 
before this he assisted his brother, John, in conducting classés in 
anatomy and surgery. When in 1799 John gave up teaching Charles 


was admitted as a Fellow of the College of Surgeons and was then - . 


entitled to.conduct classes himself. This he did until he left Edin- 
_.burgh four years later, when thirty years of age. During these early 
years in Edinburgh Charles Bell’s time was not wholly occupied 
in teaching, for between 1798 and 1803 he published a System of 
Dissections in three volumes and was engaged in writing The Anatony 
of Eaupression. - | | 
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Feeling the need for greater priania De Bell decided to go 


to London: The beginning in London was difficult. He was only . 


"80 years of age and had from time to time to call upon his brother 
George to help bhim make both ends meet.~:Bell’s name was al ready 
known in connection with his System of Disseetions, but in spite 
of. this he was very much alone; he missed his friends. In one of 
his letters he -writes of the earlier years in London : ‘ Happily free 
from the slightest tinge of melancholy, yet I acutely feel my- loneliness, 
the total blank of affection and anything like reciprocal support. But 


I sometimes feel a seeret satisfaction in the difficulties I encoun- . 


_ tered...I never thoroughly hated London while I could lose myself 
in it...I was not idle however all this time. I had a subject of 
study always with me. I was preparing my Anatomy of Expression.” 
“ Despite his loneliness and monetary difficulties Bell had great 

‘confidence in himself. Somehow he felt that he would succeed 


ultimately. He wrote his brother,George after he had been. in: 


London for two years: ‘I find no gloom ever encroaching on me,.. 


no melancholy. I am satisfied with London and myself, my reception 
and my expectations.’ He also had a sense of humor, and he knew 
` how to laugh at himself,. two very: important aftributés for anyone 
who wishes to get over hard times.’ I have given myself a new hat, 
coat and waistcoat. I bélieve I look primitive and parson-like... This 
is a narrow street but very respectable. This is written on the 
corner of the street. ‘No old-clothes men or vagrants allowed to 
enter here.’ “The small attendance where he began to lecture in 
1806, in an ‘old house which he had acquired for the purpose, was a 


bitter disappointment, by his lectures became more popular year, 


‘by year. 


‘brain and on the nerves. In 1807 he wrote his brother: “My new 
anatomy of the brain is-a thing that occupies my braiv almost exclu- 
sively. I hinted to you formerly that I was burning, or, on the eve 
of a grand discovery.’ ` What was this grand discovery? It was 
that startling and wholly novel information that the posterior nérves 
of the spinal area were concerned mainly with carrying sensation. | 

Wrote Dr. Bell: “The prevailing doctrine of the anatomical 
school is, that the whole brain is a common sensorium...I have to 
offer reasons for believing that the cerebrum and cerebellum are 


All this time he was denne with bie favorite studies on the 


different in function as in form ; that the parts of the cerebrum have ` 


different functions; and that the nerves which we trace in the body, 
are not single nerves possessing various powers, but bundles of diffèrent. 
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nerves, whose filaments are united for the convenience of distribution, 
but whicb- are distinct in office, as they are in the origin from the 


brain...The extérnal organs of the senses have the matter of the © 


nerves adapted to receive certain impressions... The idea or perception 
is according to the brain to which the nerve is attached...It is also 
very remarkable, that an impression made on two different nerves 
‘of sense, though’ with the same instrument, will produce two distinct: 
sensations, and the ideas resulting will have relation only to. the 


organ affected.’’ These were the beginnings of Bell's great studies 
on the brain and how it functions. R 
* < i a l £ 


Success was slow in coming. Dr. Bell’ made friends with the’ 


leading men of the medical profession, Abernethy and Astley Cooper, 
leading surgeons of the day, among ‘many others. On. June 8, 
1811- he ‘married Miss Shaw, who was a sister of his brother George’s 
wife. One year later he bought the school of Great ‘Windmill Street, 
famous ‘for its association with the Hunters, eminent surgeons ‘and 
anatomists. In 1814 he was appointed Surgeon ‘to the Middlesex, 
Hospital. For a number of years he continued to lecture two hours 


a day at the Great Windmill Street School, upon Anatomy, Penne 


Pathology and Surgery. ; 

His financial position was now more secure than ever eloi 
In 1824 he decided to give up his systematic teaching and deyote 
himself to his surgical practice and writing, although he continued 
to deliver clinical lectures at the Middlesex Hospital. His reputation 
- was steadily increasing through these years and many honors came: to 
him. The Royal Society awarded. him ` the first annual medal given 
by George IV for discoveries in science, and he received ‘a correspond- 


_ing medal from France. The University of Gottingen gave him the 


degree of Doctor of Medicine honoris causa, and when William 
IV ascended the throne in 1830 he recetyed the e Order of 


Knighthood., 
When in 1836 Sir Charles Bell was offered the Chair of Surgery 


in Edinburgh, he was then sixty-two years old ; he decided after 


grave doubts to accept the invitation. The atmosphere in’ Edinburgh - 
had changed, for, as his brother George wrote him: ‘‘ There is a 
universal cordiality and all are ready to receive you, not only without 
jealousy, distrust or heart-burning, but with open arms,” Bell had 
always longed for a life with comparative leisure for ‘scientific 
research, The Professorship of Anatomy at the Royal Academy in 
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London would have been the ideal thing for him, but .it was not of- 
ered, him. The next best thing was Edinburgh. ‘‘ Were I, ” says 
Bell, ‘‘ to close my senses against the pain of resigning all here which 
has hitherto been my pride I could imagine many happy circums- 
tances in a life devoted to a University.”* ‘‘ London,” he said in one 
of hig letters, “‘ is æ place to live in but not to die in.” 
a: - e 4 

Bell had always loved the country and he found bis greatest joys 
and relaxations there. It was in August, 1821, that he first went ` 
fishing with ‘his life-long friend, John Richardson. Richardson, Horner, 
Jeffrey, Cockburn and Bell formed a little coterie of intimates. It 
was at Ricbardson’s home that Bell first met Sir Walter Scott. ` 

Fishing became the chief means of relaxation with Bell. He writes 
what he calls a vindication of fishing- to his brother George: ‘‘ How 
delightful it is to find yourself, on a spring day by the side of a stream 
in the midst of a meadow, the fine sloping hills around you, with their 
drooping trees and broken woods with your tackle and rod preparing. . 
Look around you, enjoy the solitude, the. loveliness of Nature, 
for when once begin the interest is too intense; you wish for rain, 
for’ wind, for then the trouts rise freely; but there is a sort of inward 
‘sense and consciousness of where you are, that you breathe a pure 
air; and are fatigued without being exhausted, without lassitude, 
‘and you see the day rise, and you see it in full noon, you see it 
decline, and it is all too short—hours and days speed away all too 
rapidly for enjoyment. Then if you enjoy a wilder scene—trees, 
rocks and torrents—how delightful to stand in the very center of 
the stream. A cloud-passes over the sun, and suddenly the bright 
waters take on a frowning darkness. And then is the time—you 


feel the jerk at- your elbow, which none but a fisher can speak of.”’ 
$ E * o Æ 
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The greatest achievements of Charles Bell were in unravelling 
‘the mysteries of the brain and nervous system., His discoveries and 
observations form the basis of our knowledge of the nerves. His 
demonstration by experiment of the functions of the anterior. and 
posterior spinal nerve roots was an epoch making discovery. And 
yet he did more than this, for he formulated a working conception 
of the nervous system at a time when all was in a state of profound 
chaos. Charles Bell was one. of the greatest clinical observers and 
thinkers of all time.. a 

:: | The approach which Bell made to his studies of the nervous 
system was essentially anatomical. Structure to him suggested 
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function. He was not content to see things as they were. He 
wanted to know why they were as they were. What are the muscles 
responsible for these fleeting changes of expression, how are these 
movements brought about, what is their meaning? Thoughts such 
‘as these must have been ever in his mind during those two lonely — 
years when he walked the streets of London scanning the faces of 
the passersby and gathering his material on the book he was writing | 
on facial expression. 

Facial expressions and movements were always to him an 
absorbing subject and it was doubtless his interest in these movements 
which turnéd his attention to the function of respiration. He observ- 
ed the’ movements of the facial muscles and particularly those around 
the base of the nose in conditions of difficulty in breathing and it 
was his conviction that these movements fulfilled a very useful pur- 
pose in relation to breathing. 

He implemented his knowledge of faciai expression by experi- 
mental research. . He proved by experiment upon an ass, a conclu- 
sion which he confirmed by clinical observation, that the facial 
nerve is purely a motor one which. controls the featurism and that 
the sensibility of the face depended upon the fifth cranial nerve 
and that the mustular branches of this nerve were concerned with 
the process of chewing. Observations upon other muscles concerned 
with the process of breathing led to the conclusion that these muscles 
like those of the face had a double function—voluntary and involuntary. 
In spite of the fact, that not much was known about the brain at 
that time Dr. Bell came to the conclusion that these muséles with 
a dual action must have a double nerve supply.' But Bell’s obser- 
vations were not confined to the actions of individual muscles, for 
he studied thg much more complicate} subject of composite movement. 
“There are’, “he writés’’, so many instances showing that the 
system of ae nerves in the body is arranged with a view to 
combinations. : a 

Thinking: in terms of movement, the possible explanation of 
the combined action of different muscles in a given movement aroused 
his curiosity’ and fascinated him. Nothing was known at that time 
of the centers of the brain, but Bell’s observations were leading him. 
towards the conclusion that some central power must be responsible 
and leading to the dictum put forth’ by Hughlings Jackson many years 
later that movements not muscles are represented in the brain. 

. After proving by experiment that the anterior spinal roots are 
motor, the posterior sensory, he reasoned that the anterior columns 
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of the spinal cord were associated with motion, the posterior with 
sensation. He also deduced that the great lateral column. in the 
spinal cord was concerned with the act of breathing, a function of 
vital impotance which manifests itself at birth continues during states 
l of unconsciousness, and is often the last manifestation of life. 

Bell’s brilliant powers of observation and reasoning are nowhere 
betler illustrated than in’ his admirable description of the defensive 
mechanism of the eye and his philosophic outlook is obvious in his 
writings, as for example, “when we are wrapi in devotional feelings 
and outward impressions are unheeded, the eyes are — ‘by an 
action neither taught nor acquired.’”’ 

Let us again return to Bell’s grand discovery about which he 
wrote to his brother Charles in 1807. In this letter he states further: 
“I consider the organs of the outward’ senses as forming a distinct 
class of nerves from the other. I trace them to corresponding parts 
of the brain totally distinct in origin of the others. Here I see 
established connection. Again the greater mass of the cerebrum sends 
down processes, which give off all the common nerves of involuntary 
motion, etc. I establish then a kind of circulation as it were. In 
this inquiry I describe many connections. The whole pens up in a 
new and simple light; the nerves take a simple arrangement; but 
the parts bave appropriate nerves; and the whole accords with the’ 
phenomena of the pathology and is supported by interesting views.” 

However, Dr.: Bell went further and established the matter on 
an experimental basis. On March 12, 1810 in ano her letter he 
wrote: “It occurred to me that all the spinal nerves had within the 
sheath of the spinal marrow two roots . . . one from the back, and 
another from before. Whenever this occurred to me I thought that 
I had obtained a method of inquiry into the function of the parts of 
the brain. Experiment One ..... I opened the spine and -picked 
and injured the posterior filaments of the nerves .... no motion of 
the muscles followed. I then touched the anterior division . . 
immediately the parts were convulsed. Experiment. Two .... I now 
destroyed the posterior part of the. spinal marrow by the point of a 
needle. ... no convulsive movement followed. I injured the anterior 
part, and the animal was convulsed.”’ Again, on August 5, 1819, 
Bell wrote to ‘his brother-:.““ When you left us, I told you that I was 
to sit down to my notes on the nervous system. @Believe me this is 
quite an extraordinary business. I think the observations I have 
been, able to make furnish’ the materials of a grand system which 
is to revolutionize all we know of this part ef the anatomy .... more 
than the discovery of the blood.’* 
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Charles Bell was right in his comparison of the nervous system 
with the circulation of the blood. Like the flow of blood, the func- 
tioning of the nervous system is dependent upon the stream of incom- 
ing and outgoing impulses which determine our sensations, thoughts - 
and actions whether the latter be reflex or volitional. 

In an essay entitled the Nervous Circle which connects the 
Voluntary Muscles with the Brain, Bell wrote: ‘ Between the brain 
. and muscles there is a circle of nerves; one nerve conveys the 
influence from the brain to the muscle, another gives the sense of 
the condition of the muscle to the brain.’’ His insight, into the’ 
| mechanism of the action of the nerves was remarkable, He conti- 
nues: “This led to our conclusion that there is motion in a circle 
we nevertheless cannot adopt the hypothesis of circulatory fluids. 
That a fluid does not proceed from the brain, we learn this: that on 
~ touching the end of a motor nerve which has been some days separa- 
ted from the’ brain, the muscle is excited as when the nerve was first l 
divided. The property, however, it may be defined is, therefore, in 
the nerves. Our language might perhaps be more precise if we used’ 
terms which implied the course of nervous influence whether from or 
towards the brain, but it will be difficult to ve this without the 
aid of hypothesis.” - ; 

Sir Charles Bell provided a conception of the C of the 
nervous system based upon ‘his anatomical, experimental and clinical . 
observations which has been proved, by those who have followed him 
to be substantially correct. He conceived what may well be described 
as the circulation of nervous impulses, a discovery of the first magni- 
tude as was Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

# žo o k i * o * 

On the 27th of April, 1842 Sir Charles Bell died from an attack 
of angina pectoris, an ailment from which he had been suffering for a 
number of years, while visiting friends at Worcester. Lord Jeffrey 
on hearing of his death wrote to Lord Cockburn: ‘‘ This is a sad 
blow with the loss of good, kindhearted, happy Charles Bell.” It. 
was Jeffry, too, who worded. the beautiful ‘inscription in Hallow 
Churchyard : ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Sir Charles Bell, ‘who, after 
unfolding with sagacity, patience and success the wonderful structure 
of our mortal bodies, esteemed lightly of his great discoveries, except - 
only as they tended to impress himself and others with a deep sense 
of the infinite wisdom and ineffable goodness of the Almighty Creator.” 
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INDIA, CHINA, AND TIBET—A STUDY IN 
INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


NIRMALEUMAR Roy . 
\ 

Of late India’s foreign policy has been subjected to a good’ deal 
of criticism at home and abroad. Really the time has now come to 
make an appraisal of our position in the comity of nations vis-d-vis ` 
. our foreign policy. The emergence of an. independent India was a 
unique event and it was hailed by the world-opinion, expecting that 
she would bea Great Power and the leadership of Asia was destined 
to be hers. India occupies a great stf¥ategic importance in world 
politics for her size and geographical position, her manifest and 
potential wealth in human and natural resources and above all for 
her traditionally professed ideals as a champion of peace and, 
democracy. Just after the attainment of Independence in 1947, 
India was placed in a very favourable position to play a leading 
role in the affairs of the nations. ` With Japan prostrate, China gone 
over to the other camp, Russia banging in the air, India’s position 
as the leader of Asia was almost ‘assured. During this formative 
period of her independent foreign policy, India piloted well her 
international relations with dignity and astuteness to the wonder and 
approbation of the world. India kept alcof.from power politics and 
"denounced participation in any block alignment. India took a special 


interest and initiative in maintaining and securing freedom to the | 


oppressed and underprivileged nations; hence Asia and Africa bulked 
large in her foreign affairs. Every moment for national emancipation 
in thesé gontinents always found in India a staunch supporter and. 
champion of its cause. It was India’s stand and contribution that 
“were largely responsible for securing independence to Indonesia and 
India always stressed the liberation of the people of former Italian. 
colonies. 


The Asian conference virtually brought to her feet the un- | 
‘challenged leadership of Asia. The conference will go down in history 
as a masterpiece of political wisdom and no wonder countries. of the. 
world became admirer of India, although many disapproved in their 
hearts such a move by India. Was ita challenge to Huropean power 
politics? Certainly if was. It was a move to organise the Asian 
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countries, to inspire them to rise to robust nationhood from their age- 
old slumber and apathy. It was an attempt to create an Asian block 
which would serve as a bulwark against the onslaught of power 
domination of the major couñtries of the world. It opened up great 
opportunity and avenues for India forging her way to the status of a ` 
big power, not only in name and by courtesy, but in function too. 
At the Lucknow conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Pandit Nehru stressed that Asia is the “centre of gravity ” of the 
world’s troubles and he called for greater understanding from the 
West for the torment.in Asia’s mind and spirit. 


Since the outbreak of the Koréan war, world events have moved 
fast far outstepping the chiselled notions and ideas of nations as to 
men and things. India, without exception, was thrown into the 
whirlwind .of power politics. ‘There came the conflict between. her 
ideals of peace and goodwill and the impact of stern facts challenging 
the utility of the so-called ideals of life and politics. The climax 
came with the conquest of Tibet by China and this marked a turning 
point in India’s foreign policy. 

In the Korean issue India’s stand was perfectly justified and it 
was in keeping with her declared policy to remain neutral in conflict 
between major power over issues where freedom is not menaced or 
Justice is not threatened. Of-courge, it would be controversial to 
sayAhat aggression did not take place in Korea—there was aggression, 


either by the South Koreans or the North Koreans, or simultaneously 


by both. Where the issue remains blurred and the justice of the 
cause remains unascertained, it had been proper for India not to 
jump info the whirlwind. The Korean conflict reflects the torment 
in Asia’s mind and. spirit and on‘its outcome hang momentous issues. 
The military mind of the West did not realise history’s essential 
lesson, that “‘ if you go too far, you topple over and get entangled in 
other problems’’; India realised this and more she felt that evil 
might infect even those who with the best of motives rely on armed 
strength to cast out evil. Reference to the court of arms was no 
solution for the Korean conflict. India rightly condemned aggression 


in Korea, but when that almost universal condemnation was sought 
„to be directed towards sectional or block interests, India refrained 


from joining hands in military alliance. No doubt India lost a good 
number of friends and admirers for her attitude of neutrality in the 
Korean war, but her stock in world politics had gone high because 
of her deep neigh! into the events of the world and farsight to see 
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things beforehand—as her prophecy about ‘the’ outcome of crossing 
the 38th ‘parallel proved true. However, purely Korean affairs do 
not vitally concern India with regard to her own interests. 


In pursuing her policy towards Communist China India seems 
to have arrived at a point at which one is reminded of Pandit 
Nehru’s own dictum that, “if you go too far, you topple over and get 
entangled in other problems.” Sino-Indian relations and develop- 
ments in Tibet raise issues of far-reaching ‘importance. China’s 
conguest of Tibet is complete to-day. With the posting of Chinese 
troops throughout Tibet down to the border of India, Tibetan issue 
is closed. India has gained peace with China. To have a-fuller 
appreciation of the Sino-Tibetan development, it is. better to give a 
brief account of the historical background of Tibet’ s status. 


Sino-Tibetan Relation: In the early seventh - century, when 
Buddhism was introduced in Tibet, she was a separate and in- 
dependent state with a strong military power. During the reign 
of Kublai Khan, the first Mongo] Emperor of China, who was con- 
verted to Lamaism, the Chinese suzerainty was established over 
Tibet by introducing the system of priest-kings and, this system still 
continues. The first Dalai Lama-or incarnation of Buddha—was 
installed in 1894. The first Dalai Lama was born in, 1891 and 
passed away in 1475. After the passing of the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama in 1983, the present fourteenth Dalai Lama was installed in 
1940. ` He was born in 1934 and when he attains majority in 1953, 
there would be installation ceremony when full powers, spiritual 
and temporal; would be vested in him. Since the days of Kublai 
Khan, China claimed suzerainty over Tibet, but there was not the | 
slightest vestige of Chinese control over the autonomy of Tibet. 
That freedom had been a fact throughout most of Tibet’s long 
history. ‘Tibet .was politically independent of China until 1720: 
Then the change came when the’ Manchu Emperor Kang Hsi took 
advantage of the differences between \the Mongols and the Tibetans 
over the succession to the sixth Dalai Lama and despatched an 
army to Tibet which established Chinese rule at Lhasa. During 
this military occupation, China assisted Tibet in repelling à Gurkha 
invasion of Tibet, But this Chinese control of Tibet was short-lived 
and soon the Chinese suzerainty faded with the end of the Moghyl 
rule of China. In 1856, there wasa war between Tibet and Nepal 
and it was concluded by a peace treaty between the two countries. 
Jn this war, China was nowhere in the picture and China. was not 
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a- party to the treaty concluded between Tibet and Nepal. By this 
treaty, Tibet had to pay a tribute of Rs. 10,000 annually to Nepal.. 
During the end of the last century, the Government of India 
had a number of border matters outstanding with Tibet, and China 
was quite unable to secure settlement. As a result, a British ex- 
peditionary force under Sir Francis Younghusband was dispatched to 
‘Tibet in 1904. Prior to that, Britain and China concluded the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention in 1890. Under this convention, China acknowl- - 
edged the protectorate of the British Government over Sikkim ‘and 
Britain reciprocally admitted the authority of the Emperor of China 
over Tibet. At this time, the Chinese Emperor had an “‘Amban’”’ 
(representative) at Lhasa with @ few soldiers who were meant only 
to act as a body-guard to Dalai Lama, who was the spiritual head 
of the Emperor of China as well as the people of China. The Amban 
and his soldiers had no connection with the internal affairs of Tibet. 
‘When the Chinese power declined in 1894, the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama completely seized the reins of- Government and deprived the 
Chinese viceroys of all authority in the state. Since this period, 
with the short interval between 1910 and 1912, the Government of 
Tibet, although acknowledging the nominal suzerainty of China, 
became virtually independent. The thirteenth Dalai Lama refused 
to accept the terms of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890. Finally, 
falling in protracted negotiations with Tibet, the British Expedition 
was sent to Lhasa and a convention was directly concluded between 
Tibet and Britain which set ott a special relationship between the 
_ two states. This convention of 1904° refers to the Anglo-Chinese 
. Convention of 1890 -and binds Tibet to respect tbat convention. 
There was however no mention of.the Chinese suzerainty over Tibet 
in the 1904 convention. On .the other hand, Article 9 of the 
convention expressly confers on the British Government certain definite 
powers concerning matters which fall within the external sovereignty 
of Tibet. The terms of the Anglo-Tibetan Convention of 1904 was 
accepted by China in a convention concluded with- Britain in- 
1906. In this convention of 1906, Chipa accepted the terms of the 
1904 Anglo-Tibetan Convention which conferred certain specified 
powers on Britain in matters relating to Tibet’s external sovereignty. 
By this convention, Tibet was. placed under the double suzerainty 
of Britain and China. Further, the Article 9 of the 1904 Anglo- 
Tibetan Convention indicated unrestricted external sovereignty, of 
Tibet, as otherwise it could not confer on Britian certains specified 
matters relating to her external sovereignty. Another point to- note 
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is that neither in ‘the convention-of 1904 noria that of 1906 was’ 
there any mention of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. i 
| Once more China invaded Tibet in 1911 and established a military 
occupation when the 18th Dalai Lama took refuge in India. With 
the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, the “Tibetans rose and drove 
their oppressors. In 1912, the period of de facto independence ended: 
and a period of complete independence started. At that time, 
Tibetans terminated the suzerainty of China and declared Tibet as 
an independent state, de facto and de jure. Since the declaration of 
mdependence in 1912, Tibet has been an independent country.. Even 
the Anglo-Tibetan Convention of 1904 itself is based on the assumption 
that the Government of Tibet possessed all the rights of a fully 
sovereign state and indicated that Tibet had the right and authority 
to enter into relations with foreign powers without the intervention of 
China. Further, in the 1914 Convention Tibet participated as a 
separate and independent state, her plenipotentiary enjoying equal 
status with the representatives of Britain and China. China however 
did not ratify the Gonvention of 1914. 

Ethnically, though Mongoloid, the Tibetans are not Guiness 
and do not want to be. They consider the.Chinese to be irreligious. 
Culturally Tibet has been influenced by both India and China: In 
the 7th century, Indian missionaries introduced Buddhism in Tibet. 
India has given Tibet its faith, its scriptures, its alphabet as well as 
its early art. ‘Under the treaty of 1904, ‘India has trade agents at 
Gyantse and Yatung with a small formal escort, and a seasonal trade 
agent in the summer in the area of Gartok in the western Tibet. A 
Mission was established by India in 1936 in Lhasa. | 
The international status of Tibet as an independent country was 
recognised by the USA and France when these couhtries accepted 
and endorsed passports issued in favour of the Tibetan Trade Mission 
by the Tibetan Government. ‘Moreover, the treaties entered into 
by China havé never been deemed to be binding on Tibet. Tibet 
refused to accept the validity of the 1890 Convention which was 
concluded between China and Britain, although the Convention 
specifically dealt with Tibetan - affairs. Since 1912, Tibet has not 
paid any tribute to China. Tibet has its own currency system and 
the Chinese representatives at Lhasa have not exercised any powers 
over Tibet, nor have they intervened in the internal administration 
of Tibet. The claim of China in respect of suzerainty over Tibet 
remains unsubstantiated and’ is time-barred on account of non-user 
for a pretty. long time. 

4—1799P—II. 
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Suzerainty does not méan sovereignty and it does not necessarily ` 
imply the loss of every vestige of international personality: Suzera- 
inty in international law implies the following conditions: absolute 
deprivation of the enjoyment and exercise of external sovereignty - 
except in~very rare cases ; observance by the vassal state of the trea- 
ties concluded by the suzerain ; obligation to pay tribute; denial of 
the right to coin money and intervention of the suzerain;’ in the 
internal administration of the vassal state. But as shown above 
Tibet did not fulfil any of these conditions and it is difficult to accept 
the Chinese claim of suzerainty over Tibet. ‘Tibet enjoyed external 
sovereignty, is not bound by treaties concluded by China, did not pay 
tribute since 1912, coined her own money, and did not allow any 
intervention by China in her internal affairs. Tibet has enjoyed and 
exercised the rights of external sovereignty since the accession 
of the 18th. Dalai Lama, who sent an extraordinary diplomatic 
mission to the Court of St. Petersburg. Suzerainty further implies 
that “war of the suzerain is ipso facto war of the vassal.” In the 
second world war, Tibet continued to be a neutral state. In 1942, 
China demanded the right of passage through Tibet. But Tibet 
refused to allow passage: At last at the advice of Britain, she 
allowed the passage of only non-military goods through Tibet and 
thus she, maintained her neutrality during the war. Had Tibet 
really been under the suzerainty of China, she could not remain 
neutral during the last war when her suzerain, China, was at war. 
In view of the above considerations, it is clear that the Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet was entirely nominal, and if at all there re- 
mained any suzerainty, it ceased after 1912. Since that date China 
exercised no power or authority over Tibet in respect of her external 
and internal affairs. After the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, 
Tibet completely ended the suzerainty of China and became an in- 
dependent state. Since then Tibet “‘has not only maintained her 
independence but has also fought against China to establish a stable 
frontier on the east:’’ | | l | 


This historical background clearly indicates that the Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet was never effective and since 1912 it is non- 
existent. The Chinese suzerainty is purely a legal fiction and does. 
not affect Tibet’s international status as an independent state. In 
the name of “peaceful liberation’? a Sino-Tibetan Treaty has been 
thrust’ upon Tibet by force and intimidation by the People Govern- 
ment of China. On 23rd May, 1951 this -so-called treaty was con- 
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cluded. The ‘Tibetan delegation to the peace negotiation in Peking 
were hardly.allowed to say anything, the procedure followed being 
more that of communicating`to them what was expected of them. 
When the delegation were informed that a Chinese military head- 
quarters would be set up in Lhasa, they protested—but they were 
quickly silenced by the Chinese representatives: and were advised - 
to adapt themselves to changed conditions. ‘The delegation were 
not even allowed to consult the terms of the treaty with Dalai Lama. 
It was forced on them—a novel conquest of a peaceful people. The 
conquest of Tibet is a .mere imperialistic colonisation and is the 
repetition of the act of Kublai Khan. The treaty also lays down 
the reinstatement of the Panchen Lama, traditional spiritual leader, 
who has lived on Chinese territory since his appointment. 

On the Chinese side of the actual border, in Chinese jurisdiction, 


there lives a considerabie population of Tibetan stock, who are Chinese 


subjects. Among these’ is the 18-year old Panchen Lama. The 
Panchen Lama, is after the Dalai Lama, the next most important 
potentate in Tibet, but he has no temporal power. The. original 
Panchen Lama in the seventeenth century was previously tutor to 
the then Dalai Lama, who rewarded him with his seat of Tashilhunpo 
(near Shigatse) in Southern Tibet. Tibetan Buddhology recopnises a 
number of incarnations of divine beings—Buddhas and so-called 
bodhisattvas, each being reborn on the death of his mortal body as 
a child who might be recognised by. certain signs as the destined 
successor to the great departed. Theoretically, the most holy of the 
incarnations is that of the Buddha Amitava—who is. also worshipped, 
but without incarnations. He is the Tashi or Panchen Lama, who 
has his official residence at Shigatse, a small town to. the west of 
Lhasa. Associated with Amitava is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 
In Tibet he is manifest as the Dalai Lama who resides ut Lhasa. 
In ‘a world ‘arranged according to Buddhist theology, the Dalai Lama 
should be second in dignity and authority to the Panchen. But 
when the Mongolians invaded Tibet in the seventeenth century, they 
made the Dalai lama‘ of the day his secular viceroy for governing 
Tibet—a position which the see of Lhasa has retained up to this 
day. The position between the two High Lamas has been through- 


-= out friendly, though there existed a certain amount of rivalry between 


their followers. In 1910 when the late 13th Dalai Lama was in 
exile in India, the Chinese tried’ to use the Panchen Lama against 
the Dalai Lama but without success When the 18th Dalai Lama 
returned to Tibet in 1912, the followers of the Panchen Lama advised 
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him: to leave Tibet which he did in 1993: The Panchen Lama died 
in China in 1937. The possibility of bis assassination. cannot 
altogether be ruled out. The 13th Dalai Lama died in 19338 and 
the 14th Dalai Lama was installed in Lhasa in 1940. The present 
.Sino-Tibetan treaty concluded last year, has provided for the reinsta- 
tement of the Panchen Lama and he bas since been reinstalled in 
Lhasa as the spiritual head of. the Tibetans. 

India’s Strategic Interest: The borders of India and Nepal 
run with Tibet- for close on 2,000 miles. In the nature of things — 
India has special interests in Tibet, which China has recognised in - 
the past. There is a considerable trade between Tibet and India 
by the Kalimpong route. Hundreds of petty traders the Bhutiyas 
of Almora and Garhwal earn their livelihood by their annual migra- 
tion to the markets around Gartok. Tibet has long been regarded 
as India’s bastion, a bastion unsurpassed in the world. Hitherto 
India has required nota single soldier along that vast northern 
frontier. The Chinese conquest of Tibet has deprived India of her 
strategic advantage and she may now be compelled to militarize 
her frontier with China, involving posting of a large number of 
soldiers and diverting a quantity of resources. A recent Chungk- 
Ing declaration is reported to say that the Chinese want ‘‘to see 
China’s five-starred flag planted in the Himalayas.’’ -India and 
Nepal cannot be indifferent to that. So long Tibet was a buffer state 
between India and China‘ and: India’s northern frontier was 
almost immune from danger of invasion. Now India will be con- 
stantly haunted with’ the fear of Chinese invasion of India’s territory 
and a few reports that have already published in this connection 
are much too disconcerting for India. 


With the Chinese conquest of Tibet, India s seems to have lost 

her preeminent position in Asia. India may now be accused of having 
given up her position as the champion of oppressed nations. Just on 
the eve of the Chinese invasion of Tibet, India of course, protested 
against China’s military operations on a peaceful people and pressed 
for an amicable and peaceful settlement of the Tibetan question. 
China however refused to nogotiate and resorted to military invasion 
of Tibet, ber plea being that the crossing of the 38th parallel in Korea 
and the progress of the Allied troops at the border of Manchuria made 
= it imperative for China to invade Tibet as a measure of security for 
her own existence. China further accused India for her interference 
in the Tibetan issue as having been influenced by. the enemies of 
China. To’ India’s expression of regret at the Sino-Tibetan develop- 
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ments, China responded by alleging that India was “affected by 
foreign influence hostile to’ China. in Tibet., China asserted that 
Tibet is an integral part of ber territory and the Tibetan issue is her 
‘domestic problem and any one who’ took a different view of the . matter 
must be infected with hostile sentiments. . India categorically repudia- 
ted such’a baseless allegation. ‘‘At no time has any foreign influence 
been brought to bear upon India in regard to Tibet,” India said in her 
second Note to China. India’s second Note also reminded China of 
her repeated assurance that peaceful settlement of the Tibetan affairs 
was aimed at by China. India’s motive was plain and innocent—just 
to maintain the independence of Tibet, which she was in fact enjoying 
so long. China’s claim of suzerainty was untenable and invalid on 
account of non-user. | | 

India's Foreign Policy: Could a stronger attitude on the part of 
India, have a different result? Itis very difficult to answer the question. 
To-day for all practical purposes and in international relationship Tibet 
is a Chinese territory; the conquest being complete; of course in a com- 
nounist way they call it the liberation of the people of Tibet.. India 
has lost her sphere of influence, China has got a strong foothold in 
Tibet which she did not enjoy for about half «a. century. The Prime 
Minister of India was reported ,to have said in a Press Conference 
that ‘‘so far as our mission m Lhasa and trade with Tibet are 
concerned our ‘mission is there and our trade continues.” Let us 
hope this stafus quo is maintained. 
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SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED TERRACOTTAS 
FROM TAMRALIPTA. 


ProF. PARESH CHANDRA Das Gupta, M.A, E 

It is well-known that tbe ancient. city-port of Tāmralipta, which | 
is so often mentioned in the Barly Indian, the Graeco-Roman and 
the Chinese texts, is located by scholars in the region of modern 
Tamluk in the Midnapore district of Bengal.. Some of the ancient 
Indian and the non-Indian sources suggest that Tamralipta was a 
very important cultural and commercial centre near the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal from even before the days of the Imperial Mauryas 
(Cire. 821—Cire. 187 B.C.). The high importance of this place 
in the 3rd century B.C. has been remarkably attested by the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Mahdvamsa. The international character 
of the city has been evinced by the writings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Fa 
Fian, Hiven Tsang, Taou-Lin Silaprabha, 1 Tsing and others, as- 
well as by the ancient Indian texts like, the Kathdsaritsagara," the 
Dasakumaracarita’ etc. Tamralipta probably flourished with un- 
diminished glory even as late as the 7th and the 8th centuries A.D. 
when it was visited by the Chinese traveller I Tsing and by several 
merchants of Ayodhya * respectively. . 


From the Indian and the non-Indian accounts we come to know 
that the ancient city-port of Tamralipta was a great rendezvous of 
the sailors of many nations of Europe, Africa and Asia. Likewise, 
from this maritime centre, tbe ancient Bengali mariners and adven- 
turers used to make daring voyages to many remote corners of the 
globe. Modern Tamluk proved her antiquity when quite a number 
of years ago she yielded a lot of ancient coins, both punchmarked 
and cast. Apart from this, a wonderful terracotta-figurine represen- 
ting a highly ornamented female figure (now in Oxford Museum) * | 


1 II, 4, 291, ss 

2 Vith Ucchvasa, p. 287; Ed. by Jivinanda Vidya-Siagara. 

3 See the Dudhpani rock- -inscription in ‘Epigraphia Indica’, Vol. II, pp. 348, 345, f 
4 Much dispute has been made about her identification. According to Dr. Kramrisch 

she is Apsarés Pañcacudā, Sée, ‘Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art’ (J.I.8.0.A.), 

1989, pp. 99-101. By depending on the evidence áf the Egyptian Oxyrhynchus Papyrus . 

No. 1280 E. H. Johnston suggests that she is probably the ancient Mother-Goddess Maya. 

‘Heremarks: ‘“‘It is hardly necessary to point out at this stage that of the four amulets 


cù our figure the two fish symbolise fertility, and the “‘makara’ sezoni love”. Vide, 
J.1.8.0 A., Vol. X, pp. 94Ë. l 
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is said to have been originally found in the Tamluk region long ago. 
Excavation was made in some parts of Tamluk by Ramachandran 
in 1940 at the instance G. S. Dutt and K. N. Dikshit, and a number 
of highly interesting antiquities had been unearthed. These an- 
tiquities chiefly comprised a terracotta figurine, an inscribed tablet, 
some copper coins (both rectangular and round) and pottery. Accord- 
ing to Ramachandran the designs of these vases recall the Minoan, 
. Mycenian and Egyptian parallels.* 


Now, very recently about a dozen ancient terracottas have been 
discovered at Tamluk by the present writer after arduous;and con- 
tinuous searches in the locality and they have been presented to 
the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University. These are 
extremely important not only for their fine execution and rarity of 
style, but also for their high antiquity. On stylistic grounds, we 
cannot have any hesitation to fix their date in the Maurya and the 
Sunga periods. Perhaps, approximately they belong to the period 
between the 2nd half of the 3rd century B.C. and the 1st century 
B.C. 


The following is the list of the above terracottas found at Tamluk 
(ancient Tāmralipta) :— 
1. Head of a Yaksini figurine— Cire. ond century B.C. 
2. Torso of a figurine with a tansparent skirt and a girdle—Cire. 

2nd century B.C. 

3. Plaque depicting four human figures. ‘The scene represents 
a slightly elderly lady wearing the-double garland or channavira 
caressing the cheek of a young giri with her right hand. Both of 
them are nude in the upper part of their body. There is a standing 
male figure holding a cémara (?) just to the left of the young maiden. 
The fourth figure wearing a turban looks to the left overhead-the 
_ two female figures. Itis possible that the scene relates an episode 
legendary or. historical. The treatment of the figures probably in- 
dicates that the plaque belongs either to the last part of the 3rd 
century B.C., or to the beginning of the 2nd. century B.C. 

.4. Head of a Yakgini—Circ. 2nd century B. C. 
5. The head and trunk of an armoured war- a 

Ist century B. C. 

The antiquity reminds us ‘of the Graeco-Roman accotints of 
the great military strength of Xandrames or Agraromes (Dhanananda), 
Era contemporary king of Prasii (ancient Magadha), and 


& 


` 


1 See” pain: É pena address of Archaeology Section of the Nagpur 
Seseion, 1946. 
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Gangaridae (Bengal). It has been told that Xandrames possessed 
a force of war-elephants numbering between 3000 and 4000." 


6. Mutilated head of a Jamb. A hole on the back suggests 
that the head was originally a swinging one. Only a fine and crooked 
horn and an ear of this piece is still visible. Cire. Ist century B.C. (?) 

© T. Fragment of a wheel greatly resembling the well-known - 
Agoka-Cakra.* Cire. 2nd. century B.C. (?) 

8. An unidentified fragmentary piece having floral decorations. 
Cire. Ist century B.C. 

9. Fragment of a ball. It was probaly a missile. Circ. Ist 
century B.C. (or even earlier). 

10. Circular fragment of an old pottery. 

11. Two black- painted and glazed potsherds (Mauryan ?).- 


The above antiquities, particularly . the figurines, all m un- 
paralleled skill of execution and thereby they make a deep impression 
in our mind. No. land No. 4 display such individual characteristics 
anid delicate execution accompanied by a mysterious smile that they 
look like the climax of a particular trend of Art. Their hair. dressing 
is extremely titeres uig: No. I with round and spotted earings 
and complicated Combing of hair looks a bit similar in general form 
with a figurine discovered by me several years ago from the vicinity 
of Kausaimbi.” No. 2 is less flatly cast than No. 1 and it displays 
a strangel y becoming and lively countenance. 


Curiously enough, the terrocotta, Yaksis and other female figures ` 
of Tamralipta stylistically resemble with the famous ivory woman- 
figure of Pompei in Italy, which was discovered by Prof. Maiuri in 
19388. As the devastating eruption of the Vesuvius volcano occurred 
in 73 A.D., Scholars have easily come to the conclusion that the 
figurine reached Italy before that year. The figure is 24 cm in 
size abd “‘represents the voluptuous figure of a naked woman adorned 
with heavy jewells, intent -at ber toilet. At her sides two -women 
of smaller size (in height they reach her waist), in the rigid attitude: 
of Caryatids and also extremely expressive, assist their mistress in 
. the delicate operation’’.* Maiuri and Bussagli like to connect this 


1 See, V. A. Smith + : “The Early History of India ’, Second Edition, p. 36. 

2 In this connection, it may be reminded that from the Geylonese text the Mahdvamsa 
probably we learn that Tamiralipta belonged to the empire of Asoka i in the 8rd century B.C. 

3 I presented it ta the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University. 

This Tamratipta figurine bears closer resemblance with the Oxford’ terracotta, which 
has been already described in this article. 

Mario Bussagli: ‘‘The Archaeological Aspect of Asiatic contacts with Italy’’, in 

“Rast and West” year I, No. 1. April. 1950, published by “Instituto Italiano Per 
Il Medio Ed Estremo Oriente’” TIsMEO), 
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figure with some old figures of Mathurà. But, at the same time 
the: latter scholar detects ‘‘slight differences in style as compared 
with the Mathura works. Now, probably here it will not be too 
ingenuous to hold that the stylistic resemblance between the 
Tamralipta figurines and this Pompei figure serves somewhat as 
an archaeological evidence of the ancient cultural and commercial 
~ contacts between the ports of Bengal. and Italy. In fact, we have 
some technical grounds to believe that the Pompei figure has more 
likeness with the Tamralipta figures than with the Mathura images. 
In this connection, it should not be forgotten that Gangaridae 
(Bengal) and Tamralipta was much well-known to the classical Graeco- 
Roman authors like Pliny, Ptolemy, Virgil, Valerius Flaccus, Curtius | 
and. others. | | 


a y |] 


l 
The figurines of Tamralipta reveal that without a thorough 


study of them any attempt to discuss the ancient Indian terracottas 
will be unscientific. ‘Even a notable scholar iike D.H. Gordon will 
have to revise or change his opinion on Indian. terracotta, which he 
bas expressed in his brilliant paper entitled ‘‘ arly Indian Terracot- 
‘tas’’.’ In that paper he has expressed: “There are few if any 
figurines of proven Mauryan date, those found at Pataliputra being 
the only ones with a good claim. The main. clues to the adage 
of Suñga terracottas came from Taxila and Muttra'’.* “Now, tbis 
opinion must be changed in view of the discovery of the Tamralipta 
terracottas. At least one of these pieces (No. 3) seems to be of 
“proven Mauryan date’’. “The main clues to the development 
of Sunga terracottas’’, come more from Tamluk (ancient ‘T'amralipta) 
than from Taxila and: Muttra. | | k 


x 

In this connection, it is commendable to note that still there are 
other thousand antiquities at Tamluk and some other places of Bengal 
hidden under the veil of earth which await either discovery by experts ~ 
or destruction by the people to whom the real value of the finds are 
unknown. It may be asserted with some amount. of reasonable 
conviction that if even only a fraction of these antiquities are dis- 
covered they will create an epoch in the history of the ancient Indian 
culture and civilisation. Perhaps, even it will not be a great wonder - 
if in future any specimen of the sọ- -called post-Indus Valley 


1 ‘Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental. Art’, Vol. XI, 1943, pp. 136 #. 
? D.H. Gordon—Ibid, p. 189. 
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pre-Maurya terracottas' is discovered in the area of Tamluk. Verily, 
the terracottas of Tamralipta seem to show that the fame and prestige 
of the city once remained equal if not surpassed the reputation of 


the other ancient Indian citadels like Taksasila, Mathura, Kausambi ° 
and Sarnath.’ 


“ 


1 Vide,C.C Das Gupta: “The Problem of Ancient In lian Terracottas'',in ‘Indian . 
Historical Quarterly”, Vol. XII, 19386. 


See, also, Codrington : “Some Early Indian Terracottas” in ‘“‘Indian Ahtignary" 


Coomaraswamy— ‘Boston Museum of Fine Arts Balletin” December, 1927 ` 


2 Very recently, I have again discovered a large number of highly interesting terra- 
cottas at Tamluk, and I have presented them to the Asutosh Museum, Caleutta University. 
In near future, I shall also try to describe themin another article. 
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, A STUDY OF ATTITUDES 
| Gorpon H. MESSEGEE* 


Asia is on the resurge. In India, China, Egypt, Iran, Indo- 
China, } Malaya, and many other parts of the East the pot is boiling. 
Peoples, riĉh in culture, resources, and numbers, are struggling for a 
place in.the sun.. Long over-shadowed by the glitter and thunder of 
Western indusirialism and military might they speak now in an ever- 
growing voice. They should be understood, not feared, for it is only 
by understanding that problems are solved and jústice to all can be 
assured. 
© `Ofall the Western powers dealing with the. East, England has 
had the most conspicuous rôle. It may be possible by examining the 
attitudes of English leaders in Asia to reveal the successes, limitations 
and failings of their points of view and by doing so to guide our own 
attitudes a little more intelligently. a 

Attitude is not necessarily shown by what one says but it is more 
often revealed by what one does or does not do. Basic attitudes are 
frequently weli hidden and in such cases it is only by studying the 
behaviour of their possessor for some time that ‘they may be 
discovered. a | 

British leaders who have been concerned with Asia have been of 
many kinds. There have been the kind and the cruel and a lot in 
between. There was the studious Warren Hastings with his ambi- 
valent attitude towards helping the poor while taking bribes from the 
rich. Thomas Macaulay, who boasted that his main purpose in 
coming to India was to: make money—ostensibly by ‘‘shaking the 
pagoda tree’’—and whose great contempt for Indian culture and in - 
particular Indian education motivated him to insist on the use of the 
English language and his own devised penal code, Raffles, who while | 
a lover of the Maylay people was always a staunch British Imperialist, | 
` Brookes, the private adventurer who cleaned up pirates and ultimately 
_ won the British a new colony, Bentinck, who while Governor-General 
of: India: ‘professed two things—a desire to treat the Indian people 
with kindness and a desire to see the ‘ ‘greatness’’ of the British 
Empire even greater, Dalhousié who was for India’s progress and the 


*Mr. Messegee is an American student at the Columbia University, New York, speciali- 
ing in Oriental History and Civilisation under the direction of Dr. Tarak Nath Das. 
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strengthening of the British government, Kitchener, who opposed 
imposing Western institutions on Orientals, Lord Dufferin who. 
favored the gradual development of British institutions in India, and 
Outram, who wanted peace in India although it may have involved 
sizeable concessions to ‘Indians. i 

The strong ambivalence of attitude shown among these men and 
many other British leaders is a little - easier to understand when we 
recognize that permeating these attitudes there were, in general, three 
strong feelings—a. thrill and pride io the “‘glory’’ of British Imperia- ° 
lism, a Kiplingesk feeling of the “‘burden of the white man”, and 
` third and more deeply hidden, the attitude of a ‘‘double standard.” 
It is this last and. more tenuous characteristic with which I am 
concerned here. . ” 

The meaning of a Javie standard to me is simply ‘gaat its name 
implies. Its possessor believes that that which is good for himself or 
his fellows is not necessarily good for peoples of another class or 
culture. The same is true of that whichis bad. He believes also 
that his own rules of fair play do not SOET ENSRENI apply to his dealing 
with alien peoples. 

‘Thrill and pride in the ‘ ‘accomplishments! of British Imperia- 
lism- and the concept of ‘‘the white man’s burden’’ are, I trust, 
becoming passé. The attitude of a ‘‘double standard’’ however, does 
not belong to an epoch in history or to a geographical area. It is some- 
thing we carry with us and regardless of whether it manifests itself in 
the refusal of Phoenix, Arizona citizens to bury a Negro G.I. in 1962 — 
or in the attack of Napier against the Indian Baluchis in 1843, it.is 
_ still there and‘its cancerous growth none- »-the-less destructive to the 
heart of-fair play. l 

I wish to confine this study to the attitudes of four men—Robert 
Clive, Winston Churchill, Sir Thomas Munro, and General Edmund 
i The first two I prefer to call the “Battlers? and the second 

, “The Battlers for Fair.’’ In my opinion the Battlers are lovers 
a a ‘fight for the sake of fighting, while The Battlers for Fair would 
prefer to fight for what is good. . The first group’ have lived largely by 
a ‘double standard’? which madè it easier for them to fight against 
people of other races and cultures. The-Jast group, living mostly by . 
a zingle standard for all peoples, fought the harder and lonelier battle 
—the battle for what was fair. - , l 

Robert Clive, who as a ‘young “writer” attached to Fort St. 
George in India distinguished himself first by the seizure of Arcot 
from the French and Natives in September, 1751. From then on he 


4 
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plunged deeply into the intricate web of intrigue of India’s contesting 
native factions. In 1767 when he retired to England he was the most 
colorful] and the most wondered. about of England’s colonial leaders. 
He fought battle after battle, formed and broke alliances with nativès, 
played faction against faction and accumulated an enormous fortune. 
Clive was a man of ruthless decisions. He was ‘a strong and moody 
man yet always best when the odds were sgainst him and the pressure 
intense. He liked to fight and he loved to work off his frequent 
moods of deep depression in the heat, of battle. | 


In studying Clive one has the feeling that all the characters in 
bis intrigne, all the natives, and all the French existed outside of him. 
They seem to be part of a revolving stage of which he was the center. 
Apparently he bad no lasting or deep sympathy for the Indian people 
or any real interest in their culture, for the Indian people never really 
got close to him. They were people of another.race and the “double 
standard” hung like a heavy curtain. Clive,.who would not have 
taken bribes, indulged in treachery or forged signatures in Snglish’ 
society, did not (until becoming wealthy, himself) disdain these prac- ` 
tices when dealing with the Indians. The QOmichund affair where 
Clive and cohorts made a false agreement and forged tbe signature of 
Admiral Watson, is a prime example. Regarding this Macaulay said : 

“Neither i in his private life, nor in those parts of his public life 

= in which he had to do with his conntrymeén, do we find any 
signs of propensity. to cunning .... The truth seems to 
be that he considered Orienta: polities a garme in which 
nothing was unfair. Accordingly this man, in other parts 
of his life an honorable English gentleman... . descended 
without scruple to falsehood, to hypercritical caresses, to 
the substitution of documents, and to: the counterfeiting 
of hands.’ ee 


. Although Macaulay condemns Clive’s conduct he excuses it in 
part by drawing a line between Hnglish and Indian morals contending 
that while the English were a moral race the Indians had no concep- 
tion of morals and would not recognize fair treatment for what it was . 
anyway. “This is of course, rather difficult to believe when we think 
of civilized dynasties such as that of Asoka, Akbar and others and of 
the moral strength and beauty of Indian literature and culture. 

And yet among the British there were many who respected and 
admired Clive. Sir George Forrest in paying tribute to Clive said : 


A 


1 Macaulay, Thomas Babington—‘‘Clivé and Hastings,” pp. 43-44. 
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“Men of his race will remember him asa man of boundless 
devotion and charity, as a soldier of dauntless courage, 
and a sound and brilliant commander of victorious armies, 
as a wielder, by sympathy, of- great influence, over alien 
races, asa statesman, who, by the power of unfaltering 

will, founded a mighty empire.’’? > , 

Inan ironic way this statement isn’t far from wrong. Minus 
the saving graces of such things as ‘‘boundless devotion and charity”, 
the rest rings as true and hard as the hoof beats of war. . . ‘‘his race” 

“soldier of dauntless courage’’..... ‘‘victorious armies”... 
‘mighty empire’’... That was Clive and in many respects these same - 
characteristics are true of Winston Churchill. 


Winston Churchill, like Clive, has always been a battler, a good 
' manina pinch when the urgency of the circumstance requires the 
postponement of moral. issues good or bad and all that is needed is to 
fight and to fight hard. Like Clive he isan able politician and the 
` possess@r of a “‘double standard.’’ As Clive was interested in , found- 
Ing an empire, Churchill has been interested in preserving it. In his 
role of preserver he stands on the battlefield of empire like a lonely 
knight after all the otbers have gone—an echo of a world gone by. 


Churchill's aititude of ‘“‘donble standard’’ is an innate and deep 
part of his culture. Acts which he would have condemned as barbaric, 
if done by aliens to his own people, dre quite in order ag long as it is 
Asiatics who are on the receiving end. In his book ‘‘A Reving Com- 
mission” he says, regarding British repression of North Indian tribes : 

“The Government of India, in their wisdom, now determined to 
send an expedition to Tirah Maidan. Here they would 
find all the granaries, herds, principal habitations of the 
Afridi tribes. These could all be destroyed, and the tribes- 
men together, with their women and children be driven up 
to the higher mountains in the depth o winter where they 
would certainly be very uncomfortable,’ 

And of his own part, asa young officer, in the Mamud Valley 
affair under the command of Sir Bindon Blood whom. he admired 
. greatly, he says: . l 
“We preceeded systematically, village by village and we destroyed. 

` the houses, filled up the wells, blow down the towers, cut 

down the great shady trees, burned the crops and broke the 


2 Forrest, Sir George. ‘The Life of Lord Clive,’’. “Vol. I, Preface. 
3 Churchill, Winston S.—‘'A Roving Commission,” p» 147, 
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reservoirs in punitive devastation. At the end of a fortnight 
the valley was a desert and ... honour was satisfied.’’* 
What kind of man is this? On what moral basis can he speak 
with such ndivete about murder? And what does he mean by honour 
being satisfied? Mr. Churchill says that the tribes were rebellious. 
But who were the intruders? Mr. Churchill says that it is a standing 
rule of his to crush his opponents first and then listen to their 
demands. But who can demand when they are crushed? And what 
constitutes “‘opponent’’ anyway? yo 
I claim that Mr. ‘Churchill in his dealing with Asiatic peoples 
has had no moral basis. His basis has been England and Empire. 
He has been an opportunist, loudmouthed, vigorous, and courageous 
but without a moral light to guide him. A moral basis knows no 
boundaries. Mr. Churchill's basis has been the British flag. 


His attitude of a “double standard” is so much part of him. that 
it easily is obscured by other facets and thus is not clearly seen. Let 
us look at what.he has done as well as consider what he has said. 
As First Lord of the Admiralty, Churchill was responsible for the 
British Government (actually the Navy) purchasing the majority of 
the shares of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company without the payment 
of any income tax to Iran. In 1922 Churchill was the most vigorous 
member of the British Cabinet in opposing Allenby’s plan for 
Egyptian independence. He bitterly attacked India’s plan for 
independence and later when recognizing the inevitable backéd the 
partition of India and Pakistan for the thinly disguised reason of 
weakening that country in the event sich a condition would be of 
political advantage in the future. 


The Battlers fight because basically they love to fight. Their 

‘gin is not so much fighting as the meaninglessness and material and 
temporary nature of what they fight for. The Battler has no keen 
‘insights into fundamental moral precepts with which be can align 
himself. He fights for what happens to be around, which in Clive’s 
case was the “‘thrill’’ of founding an empire and in Churchill’s that 
of maintaining it. And in both cases the fiyht was made easier 
because they were dealing ` primarily.with an alien people. I believe 
that if either Clive or Churchill had been German or French or sub- 
jects of any other Western empite-building power they would have 
fought as hard and as easily for empire. Their phenonema is battle. 
Their nation is chance. Their ‘‘double standard” is their raising. 


-'aa 


4 Ibid, p. 149. 
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Some may ask ‘“‘Didn’t the British bring order and progress to 
to Asia and if so, isn’t this what these men were fighting for?” But 
can’t the question also be asked—did the British bring order and pro- 
gress anywhere? The answer is relative and depends very much on 
point of view. In some cases they have and in others they didn't. 
Their support of the Moghuls against the Mahrattas only postponed 
the collapse of a decaying empire. ‘The British, like all otber invaders 
. of India, came and went. Theirs was an interlude that made them 
rich and powerful and ended in their being weak and in debt. Many 
may.say, as did Bishop Heber, that India had no education until the 
British came. But doesn’t bistory show: us that India had colleges 
hundreds of years before Christ at a time “when the North Europeans 
were siil] cave-dwellers? And didn’t India, as Gertrude Stein shows 
in ber book, have a working democracy with women suffrage, and 
representative government under the Buddhists long before the ancient 
Greek civilization? Didn’t both India and China have advanced litera- 
tures and arts before the time of Christ? These institutions were 
not dead.and forgotten. Beneath the turmoil of the rotting Moghul 
empire they were submerged. But what is to prevent us conjec- 
turing on their revival even if the British hado’t come. India,. free 
of the British rule, has already returned’ to. universal-suffrage and 
representative government... What about ‘the seizure of land, ex- 
traterritoriality, treaty ports and the selling of opium? Progress 
and order? I don't think so. And if part of Asia is better off because 
of the British coming I contend that it does not make heroes of men 
like Clive and Churchill. 


These men were fighters who forgot—if they ever knew—that 
‘the big fight is not man against man but man against evil. The 
latter is a fight that is international and bas only ore standard. It, 
is the fight that has beeu championed in part by Sir Thomas Munro - 
and General Allenby. Munro as early as 1817, in part .challenging 
precedents set by Clive, advocated Indian participation in Self-govern- 
ment—a time when.the call of growing empire was the password of the 
British everywhere. Allenby in 1922 defying practically the whole 
ruling party of England, urged self-government for Egypt—the ery 
then, led by Winston Churchill was ‘‘hold the empire.” 

Munro, although accepting the doctrine of. the white man’s 
burden, sincerely believed: that it was the duty of the white man to 


improve the welfare of the native to the extent that native peoples 
, would be capable of efficient self-rule. Expressions such as ‘‘cleanli- 
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ness’, “better conditions,” ‘‘education,” “improved culture,” ‘self 
determination” etc. were to him not hollow phrases to be used (28 ` 
they were by most) as slim disguises for British exploitation. 

Munro believed in these things and made it his business to fight 
for their realization. During his long stay in- India from 1780 to 
1827 (with the exception of six years), he fought in many battles 


as a British officer, served as a civil official, Commissioner of Internal 
Revision of Madras, and finally Governor of Madras. The outspoken 
Munro, in 1820, a time when most British were completely uu piopared 
for his “India for the Indian” ideas, said, : 
‘ I fear that some Englishman.. ....-Will insist on making Anglo- 
Saxons of the Hindus.” *. 
And, l 
“ Our present system of government, by excluding all- natives 
from power and trust, and emolument, is much more 
efficacious in’ depressing, than all our laws and’ school 
books can do in elevating their character. The improve- 
ment of the character of a people, and the keeping them, 
at the same time, in the lowest state of dependence on 
foreign rulers, to which they can be reduced by conquest, 
. are matters quite incompatible with each other’. °. 
He goes on to ask, 3 | 
‘ With what grace can we talk of paternal government when 
we exclude the natives from every important office? 7, 
Against the greatest odds and the force of British public opinion 
he succeeded in securing “the employment of hereditary village 
officials as police, and of the headmen of villages to bear petty suits ; 
the extension of the power of native judges, and the legalizing of a 
system of- village ‘‘panchayats’’. It was a big step in the right 
direction; a big blow struck for the Battlers For Fair. | 
Of all the men considered here it is General Allenby, more than 
any other who deserves, in the ordinary ‘conception of its meaning, 
the title ‘‘fighting man’’. The military success of this career soldier, 
who fought in countlees battles, distinguished himself as the victori- 
ous leader of battles against great odds in Palestine and Syria, and 
was considered as,one of the ablest commanders on the Western 
front in World War I, is unquestioned. 
s Bradshaw, John. Mere of India—Sir Thomas Munro” page 180. 
¢ Ibid, page 181. 
1 Ibid. 
6—1799P—II 
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In'light of all- this it is even more interesting that Allenby . 
detested war, hated nationalism, and believed that instead of world 
empires-there should be world harmony. Allenby did not enter a 
military career with enthusiasm. Like many of us his career’was 
largely a product of chance. Always modest, he cared, little for 
promotion. But he was promoted because he was an intelligent 
man who did a job he didn’t like, well.: During his Jong. military 
career he learned that. war was useless. 

It was Allenby who, when being appointed rector of the Univers: 
ity of Edinburgh said, 


“i Nationalism is commonly held up to sitmiration as. high virtue, 
while internationalism—which is, in other words, generous 
sympathy with our fellow men—is branded a crime, a 

-- _- surrender,-a betrayal of our own peculiar interests, and | 

l rights. 

Until this view ,—this regrettable attitude—ia altered we cannot 
“hope any enduring amelioration in international re- 
lations.” *, 

And, . 


Ee, Fear produces......nationalism disguised as, and miscalled, 
pause but which is at the bottom only selfish 
jealousy.” °. 

It was Allenby, who, as I n said before, defied the T 
Government of England in 1922 in demanding forthright independence 
of Egypt with no strings attached. Such was the quality of his 
reputation of worth in dealing with Egyptian and Near „Eastern : 
peoples, that, upon threatening his resignation, the British Govern- 
ment acquiesced to his demands. It is regrettable, that. the - attitude 
of Allenby, who was loved by the Egyptians, was not held by the 

British Government, in general during subsequent years, 

l Let us compare this man who said, ‘It must be recognized 

that human nature remains as it has ever been: kindly, on the Whole, 

and well disposed ° with Clive who didn’t hesitate to cheat a man 

. as long as he was an Asiatic or with Churchill who speaks with 

candid callousnéss of the wisdom of driving-women and children high 

into the mountains in the depths of winter. 

Where are the values of the latai tivo? Where i in the meaning- 


| 8 Wavel, Viscount. —“‘Allenby, Soldier and Statesman,” page 367. 
9 Ibid, page 367, 
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lessness of their beliefs is there hope for anything ‘lasting and’ good? A 
man who lives behind a high fence is always afraid, as Allenby infers, | 
and always expectant of, if not always ready for, war, He cannot see 
beyond his fence, which, in Clive and-Churchill’s case is the limited 
barrier of their horizons.’ 


Some sais go so far'as to excuse British conduct in Asia by 
citing the case of the white man’s virtual annihilation of .the 
American Indian. The parallel is a good one, but for other reasons. 
The Clive and Churchillian attitude towards the Asiatics stems from 
the same ‘“double standerd!’ as did the purge of the American Indian. 
I prefer to -describe this ‘‘double standard’’.as a complacent attitude 
of racial superiority possessed largely by the people of North European 
siock. It is the most terrible of all attitudes for it does not even give 
the distinction of human recognition before destroying. Its crime is 
not only to murder. Its crime also is to ignore. i 


During World War II the California Post of The a 
Legion lobbied- in Congress for the revocation of citizenship of all 
Japanese and part Japanese-Americans. Their grounds were that the - 
United States constitution was designed only for people of the white 
race. It is possible that an examination of the founding father’s atti- B 
tudes would sadly prove the Legion’s contention to be true. It is not 
so much that the founding fathers and their descendents who pushed 
' furtber west were prejudiced against other races including the Indian, 
but that they simply didn’t recognize the Indian and other such aliens 
_as being entitled to the full status of human being. 


The American Indian, as well as the Indian Indian, was just 
something in the way. ‘‘Progress’’ and expansion demanded his 
removal as it did that of a log or a stone on a road. The Indian simply 
didn’t count. To view him as having a culture, feelings, attachment 
to his home,- etc. was to give him the status of a human being. The 
white man did not do this—and his’ greatest blunder may be that he 
has not done it yet..... we must learn to extend our horizons for that’ 
is the only way we can see ourselves as one with all men. Then and 
only then can we respect each other’s differences" ‘while tearing the 
barriers down. l a 


v 


. Monro and Allenby are important and great, Clive and Chur- 
' chill are important but not great. The essence of ‘greatness is true 
wisdom and clear sight. Munro and Allenby saw people as people 
and they knew that fair play has no boundaries. It was on- this’ basis 
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that they fought. Clive and Churchill could not see for their vision 
was obscured by a ‘‘double standard’. They beat on the war-drum 
and yelled, ‘and went to war. i 


Carrington. the British historian says, 

“The tendency of Victorian English to despise the native culture | 
of India was partly due to their own abounding self-confi- 
dence. Britain so patently. led the world in all the age 
regarded as progress.’’ 7° 


That age is gone now and Britain 1 no longer leads but the evil 
still exists. Churchill is in office and Asia has not forgotten. The. 
attitude of a man in power is a strong thing and as long as a ‘double 
s'andard” exists there will be trouble.. The Battlers will battle and `. 
people will suffer and the ring of their hollow phrases will mix with 
the explosion of guns far into the future. We need the Allenbys and . 
Munros - - Battlers for fair, men of vision and couragé, 


10 Carrington, C . E.—‘'The British Overseas, page 483. z & be 


ENGLISH AND EXAMINATION RESULTS 


ae Prop. SUHAS CHANDRA Ray, M.A. 


Calcutta University 


The large percentage of failures in the recent University exami- - 
nations has naturally given a rude shock to the public mind. There 
has been considerable public criticism, too, both from - informed 
as well as uninformed quarters. Paper-setters, moderators, examiners, 
the Syndicate and the Examination Boards,—in short, every one 
associated with the affair (excepting perhaps the examinees themselves) 
-has been held responsible for these mass-failures. There have been 
attacks on the syllabus also. One particular subject, English, has 
been specially singled out as the archcriminal—the ‘‘villain of the 
piece”, conveniently ovexjooking the fact that even in the B. Se. 
Examination, where English does not figure at all, a percentage of 
_ passes is far from satisfactory. l 

Of course, there is no denying the fact that English has been - 
a stumbling-block to success to many candidates. . Some people have | 
tried to give a political colouring to the question by disputing the claim 
of English to remain asa compulsory subject in free India. The 
more moderate critics would only do away with the present ‘‘over- 
emphasis” on the knowledge of English and relegate ib toa less 
important position. The dust-storm raised by these high-level talks 
bas confused the real points af issue, viz., the immediate causes of this 
catastrophe and the means of remedying them. » 

English, no doubt, isa fairly difficult subject in respect of its 
spelling idiom and ‘vocabblary. But the English grammar is much 
simpler than thai of many other languages. It is surprising, however, 
how our ‘young hopefuls’ often betray a woeful ignorance of the 
‘elementary principles of grammar. Here isa specimen of English 
composition which would appear all too familiar to a Matriculation 
examiner : 

“I am received a letter to you in last Monday. . “Our examination 
will held in 17th April and will.be finish in 22nd April. I has a 
strong desire to see N abadwip. It will be a happy travels to us. It 
is a holy place to Hindu. Some said it is the second Mothura. Here . 
has alsoa thing to see.... There was none to gave them proper 
farewel. They would not welcomed by their countrymen”. 


“ 
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Now, the stoutest advocate of leniency would perhaps hesitate to 
pass a candidate who writes such English. And yet even such candi- 
dates sémetimes come very near pass marks, thanks mainly to the 
text-questions, which they can answer fairly well ‘from memory. 
(This would go to prove, by the way, that our examiners are not, after 


. all, the heartless cut-throats they are supposed. to be). But the most 


tragic aspect of the mattér is that many such papers come up for 
re-examination, which méans that these candidates have secured pass- 
marks, or perhaps more than that, in every other subject. We may 
safely conclude, therefore. that these students are neither mentally 
defective nor impervious to good teaching. A tbree.months’ course of 
grammar with hard drilling in any of the classes from VII to X would 
probably have rid their composition of such gross but.simple errors 
. once for all. The basic rules of Syntax—of Tense, Voice, Number 
~ and Person—are not, after all, so very hard nuts to crack for a student 
of average intelligence. And, if the above composition were free from 
these errors: J am sure, the ‘candidate wauld have. been.awarded at 
least pass-marks by the strictest of examiners. To secure higher or 
the highest marks is however, a different question, but that does not 

come under the purview of the present discussion. | 

In fact, what really isin fault is neither the subject nor the 
syllabus with all its obvious defects, nor even the perversity of exami- 
. hers, but a lamentable slackness in the- teaching of English. - School- ` 
masters, now-a-days, are said to prefer lecturing to students and dictat- 
ing notes (like College teachers) to setting and correcting exercises, 
New-fangled theories about the method of teaching are. propounded 
without considering their practical difficulties. The reaction against 
. the technicalities of grammar has led to the neglect of practical gram- 
. mar as well. The good old Word- books have been banned as old- 
fashioned and unscientific, but nobody | cares how a beginner is to 
build up a decent vocabulary by anything beyond his text-book of 90 
‘pages, of which 30 perhaps are left untouched at the end of the session! 
The consequent lack of a solid foundation persists, as college teachers 
will bear me out, even up to the B.A. standard, and is primarily res- 
ponsible for all the woes of university examinations. 

In fact, most of the attacks upon the recent examination results 
appear to me as misconceived and misdirected. People should remem- 
ber that to secure bare pass marks/in the Matriculation Examination 
does not require any extraordinary knowledge of English. 
Mere avoidance of the simple errors as illustrated above and a fami- 
liarity with common English words should enable any average student - 

. 4 : a 
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to get through. A riper knowledge of English would of course, ' 
depend on a higher talent anda deeper study of the language, but 
given the proper training in the rudiments of grammar .and com- 
position, Ido not see why students should not passin English as 
easily asin any other subject at the Matriculation Examination. 


(Reprinted from Bulletin of Head Masters’ Association) 
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- HUMAN PLANNING: POSTULATES 
AND CONDITIONS — 


BATUKNATH, BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


It generally argues some degree of natural impotence of mind, 
says Edmund Burke, or some want of knowledge of the world to 
hazard plans of government except from a seat of authority. In 
dealing with the present subject of immensely practical significance I 
confess to an uneasy feeding that this sentence stares one in the face. 
I will limit myself, therefore, with due diffidence to its postulates and 
conditions only. May I behold all beings with a friends eye. 

Human planning has been the dream and the pursuit of the ages 
ever since ordered social life came to be the concern of man. What 
marks it off to-day from past endeavours is the width of the outlook 
and the largeness of the scale. The ideas which lie begjind the pre- 

‘sent urge towards One World and a single Human Family and Co- 
prosperity for Ail are not modern discoveries. ‘‘All men are brethren, 

the whole universe my country, all the world. my kin’’—echoes of 
ghese old sayings may be mulfipled from human documents, East and 
West. But amidst the sectional lines of creeds and classes, races and 
countries, the aspiration so long: remained either a cry of the heart, 
or a matter of individual spiritual realisation or was achieved within — 
narrow limits for the benefit of a privileged few or of small areas 
specially favoured by Nature’s bounty. ‘To-day by the shrinkage of 
the earth’s size through conquest of time and space, the growth of 
intimate contacts is slowly giving birth toa new consciousness of 
homogeneity and a sense that life will be possible for any human unit, 
only if all live happily together. The millions which the U.S.A. 
to-day disburses in Dollar-Aids out of her heaped-up opulence demons- 
trate the absolute need of fellowship which the seers of old realised. 
The Yajurveda has the prayer—May all beings behold me with a 
friend’s eye. May I behold all beings with a friend’s eye. 

The objective and the need of attaining it are indeed growing 
daily clearer to the understanding. But alongside they unfold the 
difficulties and complexities of the task. Human Planning as a 
comprehensive project | requires stability in world-conditions of which 
the present holds out no immediate prospect.” Economic and cultural 
co-operation between all countries can be effective when the antagonisms 
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that are rife to-day have been laid aside, when peace is sought in the 
true spirit of peace and goodwill among men is not an instrument of 
power politics. Two warring camps stand face to face in the inter- 
‘national arena and each seeks tọ make World-Opinion ‘its proselyte. — 
The aiarming portent of the present is the clash between Communism 
and Social Democracy. This. is not merely a conflict of ideologies. 
Hach claims the will and the power to confer on Man his highest good © 
and on society its perfect structure. Behind the advocacy of either is 
dynamic national prestige and. aggressive aspiration, Hence result 
paradoxes like ‘pursuit of peace through violence’ and ‘race of arma- 
ments to avoid armed conflict.’ In the temporary lull after two World ` 
Wars while the major Powers are warily avoiding a diréct clash 
between theniselves, War is kept up in the Far Hast by their uncalled- 
for armed intervention. The ostensible plea is the. material, moral 
and political backwardness of the states which are turned into pictures 
of the abomination of desoration. There is.a conviction more or less 


openly avowed of the racial inferiority of the natives of the unfor- ` ` 


tunate. lands. It is strengthened by the superior armament of the 
powers that meddle in their affairs who believe themselves by contrast 
to be the lords of creation. For say what we will, deeply ingrained 
in human nature is Racialism. Of all prejudices it dies hardest and 
‘forms the last hurdle that Humanity has to clear in its strivings for 
universal happiness. And itis due to this superiority complex that 
the present phase of history is a-grim struggle between: technique and 
numbers, between mechanical talent -and the teeming dark races of 
Asia and Africa deficient in this regard. A` solvent ` of this tangle. 
seems to be the coùdition precedent to all planning for World-good. 
Amidst the- welter of armed movements and the hubbub of 
slogans-a community of thought or consensus of ideas about the aims 
and pattern of life for individuals-or for society is a rémotes nay 
receding possibility. The interests of the hour are all-absorbing. 
The experience of the agesis discounted. Philosophy is a joke with 
the impatient realists who sway governments. And yet: there is an 
acute and growing sense that all is not well with the feverish turmoil 
of activities. “Thereisa potential tragedy’, said Sir Alfred Lwing 
' in 1982 as President of the British Association, ‘in mechanical pro- 
gress. Manis ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. The 
command of Nature has been put into his hands before he knows how 
‘to command himself’. Till a generation- back the political force of 
Democracy and the economic force of Industrialism seemed to carry 
everything before them and to cover the earth with their meshes. 
7—1799P—I1 ` 
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The Western spirit acted as ‘a kind of psychic electricity -without 
which either as a positive or negative charge there could not be any. 
exertion of human psychic force.’ And no society which refused to 
use the new mechanical ‘discoveries could hold its own. against the 
highly industrialised societies. And yet this all-conquering Civilization 
of the West now appears to be- stricken itself. On the one hand, it 
is poisoned by the toxins which its own activities breed, on the other 
it has met with two formidable counter-forces. These are the upsurge 
of Asia into international importance and the leaning of underdevéloped 
coloured peoples for support on Russian Communism. The signi- 
ficance of this, challenge to the world-wide Western expansion. is 
_ increasingly made clear by the Korean tragedy and its trail of conse- 
quences. As in Watt's famous picture of Chaos huge Titans are 
shaking themselves free from the frame of.their Mother Barth. 
Glowing-red gigantic figures—though in substance the clay of her clay 
—are striding forward over Jand and sea. And in the shadow floats ` 
‘a chain of Goddesses, hand linked in hand—the procession of the 
Hours. The tussle between the forces of Democracy-cum-Capitalism 
and Communism wooing the under-developed dark races threatens to 
‘disrupt the world. Despite the counsels of peace and sanity which 
voiced: by weaker powers proceed from the heart of the vast majority 
of mankind, it would be an. evil: day should a third global 
war mediate this dispute, with atomic weapons even between the 
sides. And yet Humanity hasa deep stake inthe enduring contri- 
butions of both these systems of polity to the betterment of earthly 
life. If Communism belies the suspicions of its enemies- and does-not 
prove a subtler and more sinister form -of world-domination, it can 
‘remove the most explosive cause of conflict, viz., race-feeling. The 
charge against Democracy is that the equality of freedom which it 
ensures turn in practice to freedom’ of exploitation and the weakest 
being driven to the wall. At-the same time to-day it looks like the 
sole safegurd against the excessive regimentation which under totali- 
tarian rule reduces man to a machine and denies to him his unique 
` distinction—a free soul, l 

Two fundamental issues, tharetore: confront the architects of 
human polity. These are the indefeasible right of the individual to be 
himself and the limits of coercion and exclusion which a race, nation 
or Civilisation can apply againsi a supposed inferior to preserve its own 
pattern and standard of life. In the ultimate analysis these involve 
the pragmatic relations of self and not-self, individual and society, the 
right of each to exist ard the duty of all to live together. The 
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approach to those questions is, therefore; psychological for they have 
to do with the old egoisms rooted in human nature. From either 
side comes the call to.shake them off. .It was reported the other 
day that’ Chinese Communism has devised education to erase the 
past from the mental content—to eliminate Tao and Confucius, 
to debunk the Manchu‘ Dynasty and to'set up.change-brain universi- 
ties to this end. It reads like the fulfilment of Huxley’s fantasia 
in Brave New World. In that Utopia spiritual tension is lowered 
by the synthetic drug soma and the Hpsilons do not kaow what it 
is like being anything else. They perform the appointed functions 
without discowafort or repining or a sense of potentialities of life 
other than those within reach. And thus social stability is secured 
‘through predestined and conditioned individual ‘stability. “But this 
excessive regimentation which Fascism and Communism alike 
require and which in thoroughness beats any system of castes, may 
well prove too much either for the spirit of man or the good of the 
‘world. Let us not forget that ‘if is human individuals‘and not human 
societies that make history and that Personality is the largest ray 
of hope in human destiny.’ ‘A genius,’ according to Bergson ‘is. 
a new species composed of one unique individual.’ And for a state 
_ steamroller io stamp out inspiration and initiative is to compress a 
gas to the point of explosion. 

Accommodation is due to peoples and civilisations that have 
survived to this day and cover the earth. Five civilisations are alive 
in our day—-Western and Eastern Christian, Islamic, Hindu and 
Far Eastern. To ignore their distinctive features and unde their 
creative impulse out of militant imperialism or missionary zeal for — 
a.single uniform pattern is to violate Truth and to repeat the old 
„mistakes which bring on discord and misery. Undifferentiated 
homogeneity is, according to Indian sages, the condition of pralaya 
or ultimate dissolution. The art of seeking peace and ensuing it 
is just to recognise that the world is large enough to contain all the 
differences in morals and religion, culture and custom, complexion 
and cranial cast thet Humanity exhibits. The effort of religion, 
says Goethe, is to reconcile man to the inevitable. The inevitability 
of diversity is what mankind needs most to-day to accept. And 
that religion is certainly not played out which reconciles man to this 
basic truth—‘live and let live’™—on which alone the temple of peace 
can be-reared. 

On these crucial issues agreement is a precondition of mellora- 
tive schemes which would embrace all men. And on these points. 
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the past is. not irrelevant ` to decisions. now to be taken. Indian 
thought in particular offers pO UNE of peace which are valid for 
ages and for all. OE cd 


1. The first of these is the recognition of tha chit or ‘sentience 
which embraces all creatures. No man stands apart from his kind 
or from other kinds. His duties .extend to the powers unseen, the 
great revealers' of truth—the sages’ and teachers who keep alit the 
` torch of knowledge and feed the flame of civilisation, the ancestors 
who have preserved and transmitted the physical basis, to all crea- 
tures ofthe same kind to whom: consideration is dué as to one’s 

„other self and also to the lower creatures. Perhaps ‘this all- round 
: recognition of kinship ‘from Brahman to the- blade of grass’ is too 
much to- expect. in societies where animal. slaughter. is a routine of - 
daily life. Tt is, indeed, claimed for the modern temper that unlike 
the ‘Greek .it has’ extreme sensibility to physical suffering. But the | 
_ overthrow of all moral values and standards .in ‘the fever of patriotic 
war and the atom bomb’s havoc of enemy civil population witness l 
one ofthe antinomies of human nature in which refined sensibility 
and unfeeling cruelty may jostle and alternate with a slight shift 
in the situation. .Sorely needed is the inculcation of the Upanishadic 
truth: The one God, hidden in all creatures, pervading all, the inher. 


` soui of all beings, the director of all action, the dweller- in all living 


forins, the sole witness, sentient, all alone and attributeless. 

2. From this realisation the right of self-determination follows 
as a necessary corollary. The democratic idea has come to possess 
the smaller states. The spirit of nationality has filtered down and 
formed into minor states- even those buman groups: that have no 
history. As time passes and education. awakens the souls of peoples, - 
the right to pursue their own pattern of life and shape their future 
will be more and.more claimed ‘by these smaller groups: Leviathan 
states chaining lesser members to their chariot-wheels will be felt 
to be anachronisms. Human units will integrate spontaneously. 
Under. the aegis of a World’ Federation upheld by International 
Police, the huge waste of enormous military budgets and unwieldy 
states to. foot them may. be things of the past.. Regional emphasis 
should be the new feature of human agg cregations. Indian polity 
has all along favoured the recognition of local, tribal, racial autonomy. 

. "Surveying the rules of conduct of the races and countries, the com-- 
munities and the clans, the King' versed’ in Right Conduct shall 
promulgate his own’—Manu-VIJI-41. ‘Clans, races, communities, 
‘classes ahd. countries that have been shaken from their own rules of | 


t 
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conduct the King shall instruct and. nii in their Path’—Yaj. 
1-361. ‘After entering into the rules of conduct of particular coun- 


tries and races and families or surveying them all the King shall 


establish the four.castes in their own Dharma’—Vasistha, XIX. Its 
distinctive feature has been stratification.rather than forcible assimila- 
tion of divergent elements. In this it contrasts with the policy of 
extirpation and cultural ‘genocide which accompanied European and 
Islamic conquest. To-day Anthropologists deplore the disappearance 
of many primitive: and aboriginal races in the last four centuries. 
Those that still survive need a’more humane treatment. For human 
ethic essentially differs from Natural Selection and recognises the 
sanctity of every manifestation of life. In regard to the sick, the 
weak and the defective, the. unfits and unfortunates, if man aligned 
himself with Nature’s processes, many human institutions would 
have ceased to be. A respect for racial destiny and the natural 
‘course of civilisation isan asset of peace. Every civilisation has a 
religious, mental, political, social and economic style. It is the style 
of its own soul. It has its natural term of life, its raison d'etre, which 
being fully served, it dies a natural death. ‘Instead of the crushing 
embrace of power, Decentralisation should be the feature of the new 
chapter of international relations. For man-made Axes—Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo, or London-Paris-New York or Moscow-Peking which have 
spelt ruin and disaster, the World | may be trusted to revolve round 
its own axis. 

3. If civilisation has progressed by gathering men in cities 
and thereby refining and disseminating the -arts of life, the process 
now seems to have reached the limit and it is time to réverse the 
gear. The towns crowded to capacity and even beyond may irresis- 
tibly lure but ‘can never hold the nation. Seats of industry, educa- 
„tion, knowledge and amusement, graces and comforts of life though 
they dre,‘ they have still an unkealthy parasitic existence which 


menaces the well being of-the country. - Too firmly rooted for break- 


up and dispersal, as these are, their amenities and. conveniences must 
circulate through the veins of the body politic. For any buman good 
to endure is to spread over the widest communality or it. will be 
crushed by the lateral pressure of the excluded.. That is lost, says 
a Sanskrit adage, which is not ‘given. This is the problem of Ur- 


os 


banjsation. Urban advantages are the right of the nation at large. 


Irrigation | and electric power will facilitate their extension all over the 
country. India had a culture which rose not in towns but in the 
forests. The Janapada or.the people’s habitation.isthe countryside. 


“ 
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Tt must assimilate the condition of the puras. Villages humming with 
activities, cultural, aesthetic and industrial and each having its own 
distinctive character and contribution have been.a feature of Indian. 
life through the ages. It was realised in pre-War Japan and Germany 
where the country did not yield in ordered beauty and comfort to the 
towns. The rural economy of Japan was an object-lesson for the rest. 
of the world. It was ruthlessly upset in the interest of mechanical 
industry. This was as wanton an act of mischief as the destruction of 
surplus food- -grains to maintain the profitable price-level while other 
parts of-the world were famished. Dean Inge points out the threat to 
the West that is.held out by the age-old Chinese national economy— 
an enormous population, densely spread over the country, highest skill 
and industry in the crafts, simple wants, thrift and contentment. 
This is also the lesson of Mahatma Gandhi’s gospel of charkha and 
khaddar. | 

4. Inthe social order of economic primacy which our age aims 
at, tbe claims of being and having require to be reviewed and adjusted 
afresh. No doubt Having enriches Being. Possessions make men 
' significant. And asthe century before us belongs to the common 
man, to, ensure him bis due share of having as the means of self- 
fulfilment if the prime concern and the energies of states are geared 
_ to this work as of top priority.. While international co-operation to 
raise the standard of living is talked of, economic anarchy is the 
routine of most states. A vicious circle grips them all. Large scale 
_ unemployment of workers in peace-time, huge military budgets, 
feverish activity in unproductive manufactures and their destruction © 
during a .war and a reversion of war-time workers to idleness on return 
of peace—no wonder the functions of a welfare state are- neglected. 
And India for all her pacific intentions is forced to follow suit. In 
these conditions appalling disparities between wealth and luxury for 
the few and poverty, bleak and bare, for the toiling millions sorely. - 
strikes the eye the world over. While the gadgets and knick-knacks 
are pouring forth, peasant and mill-band, miner and scavenger huddled 
in shanties and hovels have still to scramble for the humblest fare 
and meanést wear. Most pathetic is the social necessity which binds 
a man to the same hard, squalid work with meagre earnings to the 
end of bis days. And even the provision of a decent . wage, 
a decent lodging,” free medical aid and a radio-set at home is a 
remote paradise. Austerity measures are preached but they miss their 
proper target—Luxury and Waste in the spot-lighted centres of popu- 
lation. The cardinal tenets of the gospel of work.and wages are far 
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from acceptance. ‘Doing work only one should desire to live a 
-hundred years’—says the Isa Upanishad. `The ideal of the limitation 
of having is nowhere more sternly promulgated than in the Bhagabata : 
‘As much as fills the stomach, so far bas a creature his right to own. 
Whoever craves more is a thief and merits punishment’. And the 
Smritis lay down—‘Those born, those unborn and those in the womb 
alike require the means of life. To cut it off is an evil.” Life has 
indeed an innate right to living which if denied it.exacts by its own. 
vitality. Itis a pity that two sacred rights still miss recognition—‘No 
man whois able shall miss the work for which he is fit. .No work 
shall miss the worker who is fit for it’. The first is the inherent right 
to a the second is the demand of justice. 


5. In all e of social adjustment, the largest N is ọn 
belongings but little on being. And yeton all sides it is apparent— . 
with all his gettings how little man gains hiniself. The toll of mirth 
during the last Christmas and New Year’s Day festivities in U.S.A. 
was six thousand deaths. Not a little saddening is the sight of men and 
women in interminable queues waiting for long Hours before cinema 
and theatre counters and at the races. It shows how much isa little 
gleam of pleasuré valued in a life of boredom. This has led to the 
craze for brief joys, short snatches of pleasure, ephemeral social rela- 
tions, companionate marriages, vague lyrics that skim the surface of 
being, songs and music of a few moments’ thrill. It proves how little 
is the source of joy in a man’s own soul. It isnot the means of 
recreation only which makes life lively but education which brings man. 
his distinction among creatures—education which gives him a soul of © 
joy within and the power to reflect on the ends and purpose of being. 
In the conflict over goods which is bound to sharpen in an over- 
populated world the question of dependence on possessions grows in 
importance. Reduction of wants has ever been the ideal of the Hast. 
' And Diogenes said: A man’s wealth is estimated in things he can do 
without.. And mastery over the body and its cravings, the mind and 
its passions, independence of circumstances has been . demonstrated as 
a practical possibility. The feats of physical contro] now exhibited 
by Professors Goswami and Pramanick in Europe should direct atten- 
tion to the best methods of fortifying the‘inner man. The samadhi 
pose characteristic of the sages of the East and the svarat ideal—the 
sovereign, luminous soul that disregards. the weakness of the flesh, 
inclemencies of nature and the buffets of fortune—these have a vali- . 
dity and relevancy for all time in buiiding up man and human welfare. 


Ny 
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It is a misfortune that in the conflict of instruments and doctrines 
the vast spade-work that lies ahead to achieve decent conditions of life - 
for the millions should suffer delay or setback. Along view anda 
realistic outlook are the only correctives. Civilisation is at most an 
affair of sixty centuries and compared. with the stretch of ‘time 
behind and the sum of possibilities before, itisin Sir J. Jeans’s — 
imagery no more than the thickness of a postage stamp .ona@ penny 
laid on top of Cleopetra’ s Needle, while those that are still to be laid . 
one on top of another may reach up to Mont Blanc itself. Impatience is 
the consort of youth and the parent of violence for ib demands imme- 
diate results.. Shaw’s fanciful recipe for ending war is a life of three 
centuries. One might well exclaim in Burns’ words slightly altered 

O wad'some scientist the glasses gie us 3 
To see ourselves as All-Time sees us. 
If the life of the race were properly viewed it'may calm much of the 
_ fiery zeal which rushes to the fray and multiplies misery. if man on 
earth is one day old, his civilised , time is a quartér of an hour, before 
him stretch 3,500 years. People rather lightly talk of erasing the old 
egoisms which have held mankind together and kept the limbs apart. 
But these egoisms have their roots above and below, in soil and cli- 
. mate, in language, heredity, habits of mind and ways of life. They 
' are not easily annulled so long as human nature born of flesh and 
blood peoples the globe as it will to the end of history. It has‘ been 
remarked that even in the most’ advanced and progressive civilisation 
there is an overwhelming majority of primitive humanity. Under the 


0: hard knocks of life the solid core of paganism and savagery is.soon 


exposed. And itis doubtful how far the essential animal nature in 
man may be excised and yet keep the functions of life going. -It may ` 
þe a háppy day when the ties that knit up tbe individual self, the 
family; the nation are replaced by others of a larger content. Till thag 
happy day dawns when everybody will look to others and none think 
for himself, the old virttes self-denial (Datta), self-control (Damyata) 
and Sympathy (Dayadhvam) have to keep their places. And human 
good cannot wait till perfect homogeneity has been established., In 
the middle state of probation in order that countless generations May 
realise themselves in their brief spans of life, Human Planning is the 
ceaseless energetic effort towards that bigh ideal: “May all find 
manifold good, may all be free from ailments, may all be happy, may 

nobody know misery’. l 


Round the World 
General Elections 3 


The general elections, first to be held under the Republican Constitu- 
tion, are practically over at the time of writing. The most outstanding 
fact to be remembered in this connection is that these elections have been 
held on the basis of adult franchise. Elections’ to the Assemblies in the 
States and the House of the People of the Union are both direct and in 
‘consequence nearly half the total population of 850 million participated 
directly in these elections It certainly redounds to the -redit of the 
Government and its Election Commission that these elections on so huge 
a scale could be held without much of a hitch. 

Adult franchise was a matter of faith with the Indian National 
Congress. Many might say that before learning properly how to walk 
the Indian democracy has been made to run. The privilege of casting 
a vote for the election of a representative to the legislature was for the 
first time acquired by Indians under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, -But 
election then being indirect, responsibility of primary voters was not great. 
Members were returned to provincial legislatures by such bodies ag 
District Boards and Municipalities and to central legislature by the 
provincial legislatures, It was only with the introduction of Mostagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms that election was made direct and.a selected number 
of people was awarded the right of choosing members of the different 
legislatures. Qualifications for franchise were ‘high and necessarily the 


number of persons admitted to. the vote was strictly limited. In,a; p- 


country of nearly 800 million people only about 6 million were actually ~ 
enfranchised. One of the many important reasons why the Indian 
National Congress declared the Montagu-Chelmsford “Reforms as 
inadequate, unsatisfactory and unacceptable - was the limited electorate 
they brought into being. 

Ten’ years later when the revision of the Indian Constitution was on 
the offing, there was ademand from, important quarters for lowering 
franchise qualifications and admitting as many people as possible to the 
vote. There was even a demand for universal franchise. But as this 
would result in entrusting a large body of ignorant and illiterate men 
with the responsibility of electing representatives to the legislatures, 
Lord Zetland suggested a compromise under which the principle of 
universal franchise would be adopted but at the same-time actual election 
would be in safer hands. He wanted the introduction of the Mukhi 
system under, which 20 or 25 primary, voters would choose a Mukhi who 
would on their behalf cast vote at-the elections. But this suggestion did 
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not appeal either to the mem»vers of the Round Table Conference or to 
those of the Indian Franchise Committee which was presided over by the 
late Lord Lothian. It was abandoned as involving an indirect election 
which was cumbrous and which would not strike popular imagination. 

Franchise was no doubt considerably extended under the Government 
of India Act, 1935. But still a very large majority: of the people remained 
without a vote. Many men and women who were unlettered and could 
not read were, of course, enfranchised. But it could be ‘said in their favour 
‘that they had some -property to manage, some taxes to pay and ` households: 
to, run. So they had some stake in the country and had some experience 
of men and things.. They would know which candidate they were to 
support and which they were to avoid and ignore. In this connection 
a reference should. be made to the history of women suffrage in this 
country. At the time the Government of India Act 1919 was passed 
political consciousness was practically limited to men. Women in many 
parts of the country were generally behind the purda and were neither 
anxious nor fit for the exercise of franchise. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms had, however, wisely'kept the’ dooy open and left — 
‘the question of enfranchising women to the discretion of different 
legisiatures. This discretion -was gradually exercised by them in favour 
of admitting women to the vote. The Non-Co-operation ! Movement and 
later -the Civil Disobedience Movement let loose forces of freedom -to 
which women. did not Jong remain insensible. They took an increasingly 
active. part in the national struggle and their interest in the politcial 
affairs of the country became henceforward increasingly intelligent and 
offective. A new atmosphere was in fact created in: which women would 
claim. political liberty. ‘on the same terms as men. Consequently. the Act 
of 1985 did not leave the matter merely open as the previous enactment. 
‘Tt straightway enfranchised women on the basis of specific qualifications. 

- When in 1946 the Constituent Assembly was summoned, it proceeded 
to frame the new. constitution ‘of India on. the basis of adult franchise. 
There were many reasons for ib. The Congress Party which dominated 
this body had already accepted ‘universal suffrage as “an important plank 
in its platform, -‘During the period’ of the national struggle, Britishers 
pat -not unoften brought the charge that- their withdrawal from power 
a agerandise: to own interests mich to the detriment of the interests: ‘of 
the- massés. The National Congress refuted this charge by espousing 
the. cause of adult franchise as the basis of the Indian democracy it 
envisaged. Secondly, the leaders of the Congress had established: direct 
contact with the masses during the Thirty Years’ War which Gandhiji 
had fought against the British. Raj. [t was because of the awakening 
of--the masses and the support they gave to the Congress leaders that 
freedom was-at last achieved in: 1947. . Sọ the Congress Party: developed | 
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a P N nf its own in the innate soundness: of judgment. of:the very 
people who had been negleced before as ignorant, superstitious and 
unlettered. It had reposed confidence in these unlettered men during 
the national struggle and it had not been disappointed in its expectations. 
‘So when the struggle for freedom was over and the period of national 
reconstruction would .begin it would again repose confidence in these 
people and enfranchise them all. Patriotism of the masses had proved 
unfailing in 1921, 1930, and 1942 when Gandhiji led national movements. 
Given the right of electing representatives to the state and national 
legislatures, the masses were expected to show the same patriotism and 
soundness, of judgment in the exercise of this sovereign power. 


“The question may, of course, be asked as to whether fhis act of 
faith | has been justified by the manner in which this newly enfran- 
chised mass of men and women has exercised the political privilege. 
There cannot, of course, be two opinions as to the. alertness and 
enthusiasm which the people, particularly in the rural areas, have ‘shown 
during the period’ of the elections. In average more than fifty per cent 
- of them have attended the polling booths and cast their ballot paper in 
boxes they selected as their own. ‘There were certain areas and cons- 
tituencies where polling was unexpectedly very high, nearly eighty per- 
cent of the voters exercising their ‘right. On the whole also it may be 
admitted that they acted on the basis of sober judgment unswayed by 
passion. Food is nowadays: rather scarce and prices of other necessaries 
are far too: high. These and other’. difficulties dog. the footsteps of all 
householders at the present time. It would not. have been surprising if 
many voters were- led astray by- these. difficulties. and caught in the 
meshes of the revolutionary net which. had been cast so wide. But 
most of them-remained conservative at. heart. and. voted accordingly. 
They refused to believe in. the new heaven which was promised to. them 
by revolutionary propagandists. It is true that a large body of people 
have cut-their old) moorings and cast.anchor in revolutionary whirpool. 
This is patticularly in the South. It is also true that a,number of voters 
found the appeal of casteism too, strong. for their feeble. judgment. . The 
Prime -Ministar and. many other leaders have spoken on different platforms 
against this Indian-tradition- of thinking. on, caste lines, It is. expected 
that. these exhortations will bear fruit. One thing should, however, be 
borne in mind, ‘Solong as social relationship such as marriage is limited 
by caste barriers, casteism is, unlikely to die out. So this evil should 
be-attacked on all fronts and. not merely on the, political front. Spirit 
`of orthodoxy which lies behind the return of candidates on the ticket of 
certain organisations is- as detrimental ‘to the grewth of a strong . 
democracy in India as the -tenets of revolutionary dictatorialism.. 
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Inspite of the general success of the adult franchise experiment, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that lack of education of the general body 
of voters has been a serious handicap. Symbol voting may have been 
worked on the whole without much of a hitch. But still it is to bé 
emphasised that it is a very crude method. There are innumerable 
instances in which the voters, desiring to vote for a particular symbol on 
behalf of the candidate they preferred, forgot the symbol as they entered 
the booth and had to cast their ballot in a box which for the time being 
proved attractive. There is again the extreme instance of a voter who 
wanted to vote for the tree. He took the ballot paper but did not cast 
it on the ballot box. He came out of the booth with the ballot paper 
in hand, climbed a neighbouring tree and fixed it at the topmost branch. 
Of course mést voters were more intelligent than this simple-mmded man. 
But it may be repeated that many had one or another kind of ` 
difficulty. It is also a fact that without education and ability to read 
written matter, many of the voters had to depend upon local gossips ` 
and rumours to form their judgment as to the standing of parties arid 
their candidates. None will deny that vote itself has an educative value 
of its own- But all the same we have to admit that to confer franchise 
on men without education and take the chance of their béing gradually 
instructed by the exercise of that franchise is rather queer. Steps have 
j be taken for spreading education on an increasingly wide basis, 


Elections not only NE enthusiasm among the jopie but they 
also evoked unmerited and misguided ambition in the heart of many 
men. All and sundry became eager to enter the legislative chambers. 
They overrated their own standing and local popularity, Sometimes 
they overrated the influence of a long purse which they possessed, The 
result was that in many constituencies the number of candidates was- 
almost unlimited. In Calcutta there was one constituency where as 
many as sixteen contested a single seat. There were other cons- 
tituencies also which did not lag far behind in this scramble for-votes. 
Many of the candidates have lost their deposits. But such deposits 
were small and the candidates were prepared for the eventuality of loss. 
Tf this unholy competition. is to be made impossible in the future, the 
. ¢ules may have to be changed. Possibly a deposit, four or five times 
as high as the present one, may have to be demanded. Possibly, a 
candidate in filing his nomination paper. may be required to have it 
supported by as many as one thousand voters of the constituency, At 
the election time each candidate sees hallucination and although he may 
not have the chance of being supported by more than three or: four 
hundred voters he feels unduly optimistic about his position, Let such 
eandidates be weeded out at. the start by the revision of rules. 


j 
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Death of King George WI 


The sudden death of King George VI early this month was mourned 
suitably in India of which he had been Emperor until August, 1947 and 
did not cease to be King until January, 1950. Born a sécond son, he 
had little prospects for the throne and his early training was also not 
on lines of the education of a future king. But though for nearly forty 
years before accession he lived a quiet unambitious ‘life, his character 
increasingly appealed to his countrymen who cherished ‘an affection for 
fim. Married to a brilliant native woman and having two sprightly 
daughters, he was acclaimed as an exemplary family man firmly rooted 
in the hoary traditions of Britain. 


When, therefore, in 1936 his more brilliant elder brother failed to 
persuade Baldwin and his Cabinet- to permit him to-marry the woman 
he loved and decided in favour of abdication, people looked to the Duke 
of York with confidence and rélief. In May, 1937 his formal coronation 
took place amidst great pomp and pageantry. But the war clouds were 
already on the horizon and the reign turned out to be a most troubled 
one both from personal and national point of view. Barely two years 
passed after coronation when the second World War began and did not 
end till six years later. English people suffered during this war on a 


scale and in a manner unknown before. The country was not formally . 


invaded but the air attacks on British cities and particularly on the 
London area made Englishmen’s lives not only precarious but hellish. 
Ultimately, of course, the enemy was defeated and peace returned but 
it was not accompanied by normaley. People could not go back to their 
old ways of life after the conclusion of the war, It left its scars behind 
which have not been healed. The Labour Government which had to be 
formed shortly after the cessation of hostilities found no active enemy in 
him, But the policy which it pursued was certainly not all to his liking 
and it might in fact be foreign in certain aspects to the traditions and 
environments in which he had been brought up. He, however, acted 
constitutionally and desisted from interference. It is not unlikely that 
it put a strain on his nerves. 


In any event his health broke down and he had considerable difficulty 
for a time with his legs. Notlong after he recovered tolerably from 


this ailment, he developed lung trouble and had to undergo a serious, 


if not an unprecedented, kind of operation. His recovery was slow but 
people and even his medical advisers were optimistic that he was 
practically out of the wood. Then there was the bolt out of a clear sky. 
One morning his valet whose duty was to awaken him in the morning 
found him dead. . l 


aa 


t 


A. British king has so little power in the governance of his realm 
that many may wonder as to why this costly monarchica] institution, is 
being, maintained. They forget that government of a country is at all 
times a very delicate thing.: Its success depends not merely on. the 


work of those who are active members of its organisation but also largely 
on the proper working of many intangible forces. British monarchy. 
‘performs many of these intangible duties so effectively as to make general 


`~ 


administration easy., There lies its utility. 
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Reviews and Plotices: ot Books 


Duaa of Ceylon Review Vol X, No 1. Jan, 1952 


The University of Ceylon is one of the youngest of its kind in this 
part of the world. . It was seb up in 1942 by the fusion. of the Ceylon 
Medical College (fcunded ‘in 1870) and Ceylon University College (founded 
in 1921). It has at present four faculties, e.g. Faculty of Oriental 
Studies, Faculty of Arts, Faculty of-Science and Faculty of Medicine. 
The University publishes two journals, Ceylon Journal of Science and the 
‘University of Ceylon Review which are ‘the counter parts of the Journal of 
the Department of Science and the Journal of the Department of Letters 
of this University. , 

The present issue of the University of Ceylon Review contains such 
| papers as Training for the Engineering Industry by Professor R. H. Paul, 
the Legal System of Ceylon by Professor T. Nadaraja, Society and Ideology 
in Ceylon during a ‘Time of Troubles’ 1795-1850 by Dr. Ralph Pieris and 
Interpietation of Vaharala. etc. ‘in ‘Sinhalese Inscriptions by Dr. D. J. 
Wijayaratne. cea ae SE ae 
Itihasha : | l 

2nd Number of the 2nd year, 2 College Square, Calcutta-12. 


This Journal has been published for the last two years by the Bangiya 
Itihasha Parishad of which Dr. R. C. Majumdar is the President and 
Dr. A. C. Banerjee is the Secretary. The journal is jointly edited by the 
President and Dr. N. K. Sinha. 

The present number contains, in addition to reprints of Rabindranath 
' agore’s Sivaji and the Mahratta Nation and Sivaji, and Guru Govind 
Singh, some excellent original articles. The foremost of them is the 
correspondence between Aurangzeb and Murshidquli Khan translated 
with an introduction by Sri Jadunath Sarkar. The ‘letters are interesting 
and throw much light both on the then conditions of Bengal and Orissa 
and on the relations between the Emperor and his powerful representa- 
tive at Murshidabad. The next article on the First Chapter «of the 
History of the Bengali Middle class has been contributed by Dr. N. K. 
Sinha. It is an interesting paper and shows that the Bengali Hindu 
Middle class is by no’ means the ċreation of the British as some 
erronéously believe but has existed at least since the days of Murshid Quli` 
Khan. Among other articles are “Bhuvaneswar and Lakulish-Pashupat 
Eommunity by Dr J. N. Banerjee and’ Kar-Shashan of Ancient Orissa 
by Dr A, Č. Sircar. 
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This journal whose object is to publish historical articles in Bengali 
has been brought out under considerable financial handicap. But it has 
filled a void and its usefulness as a cultural organ is acknowledged. 
Printing and get-up are excellent. Each issue is priced Rs. 1-8 and the 
annual subscription is Rs 5/-. | 


Administrative Studies : 


By B. N. Banerjea to be had at CABi Dover Lane, Calcutta. pp: 99 
—~Price—Not moutoned: 


This brochure is a report on Administrative Studies in some 
countries of Europe written by Mr B. N. Banerjea, M.A. as, Rashbehari 
‘Ghose Travelling Fellow, 1951. He visited during his tenure of Fellow- 
ship Switzerland, France, Belgium and England and reproduces in these 
pages the information which he received in these countries regarding 
the kind of training which is being given there to civil servants and 
business executives. The brochure contains further an appendix in 
, which he gives a list of names of persons whom he met in these countries 
_ in connection with his enquiries. The printing and get-up of the brochure 
leave nothing to be desired. The brochure will be helpful to students 
‘of public administration. | | 

a | N. C. Roy 


Ourselves 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION . 


In February is held the first of a fairly long series of ‘University 
examinations on the results of which depends the future career of a 
large body of youngmen and women in the country. 


The Matriculation Examination at which in former years 
appeared so large a body of candidates is not being held this year. 
With the operation of the Secondary Education Act the tremendous 
responsibility of conducting the Matriculation Examination and indi- 
rectly determining the conditions of secondary education in the State 
has been withdrawn from the University.- All control over secondary 
education has now passed to the Board of Secondary Education 
which is holding this year for the first time the School Final Examina- 
tion at which, we understand, about fortythree thousand candidates 
will appear. Secondary education is the foundation not only of Univer- 
sity education and all forms of technical education but,‘also of the 
general cultural life of the country. We cannot say that we can very 
much boast of the kind ‘of. training our boys and girls happen to 
receive in secondar y schools. It has in fact been one of our weakest 
points. - The Board of Secondary Education will have an uphill task 
in effecting improvement in the standard and character of education 
in schools. The problem is financial, organisational and moral. 
Teachers in schools have no longer much prestige in society and they 
themselves no longer hold any high opinion eitier of themselves or 
their calling. This condition of things has te ‘be changed altogeiher 
and steps must be taken by which teachers might get back their con- 
fidence in themselves and others may have a new respect for their 
profession. 

At the time of writing Intermediate Examination in Arts and 
Science have commenced and in the course of a month and a half B.A. 
and B.Sc. Examinations will also ‘start. -In previous years failures 
in these examinations were far too large. It is our hope that candi- 
dates this year have made ‘better preparation for the examinations 
and will show better results. Neither.the examiners nor the Univer- 
. sity authorities have any pleasure in lowering the percentage of passex. 
That does not also reflect any prestige on the University. If, however, 
in past years there have been far more failures than successes that - 
| 9—1799P—II | 
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was due to the continuous neglect of studies during years covered ` 
either by the War or its aftermath. We believe that the low. percen- 
tage of passes has already given a rude shock to the students, their 
guardians and the authorities of the educational institutions concerned. 

Gradoally, we hope, the old neglect will be made good and from now 
on. examinees will reap fruit of their increasing earnestness in their 
studies. 

English has been one of the sore points wih candidates. No, 
subject has for over a century claimed greater. attention of studénts 
than this one. But all thè same proficiency in it has been confined 
during the whole. period only to a few. ‘To learn a foreign language 
perfectly is an art which few only can master. But all the same - 
knowledge of English among students wag certainly better thirty years 
ago than now. This has a psychological reason. Up to the First ` 
World War British imperialism was securely enthroned in tbis coun- 
try and few would believe that the British would leave and English 
would lose its importance. But after 1918 freedom movement gained 
a sure foothold and with it attitude towards the learning of English 
was gradualiy changed. Teaching of English in’ schools and colleges — 
came to be .regarded as part of the imperialist paraphernalia. .So the 
old enthusiasm for learning this language and its literature was in- 
creasingly slackened. ‘With the achievement of freedom in 1947 and 
more so. with the new importance given to Hind: in the Republican 
Constitution, indifference to the learning of English has further grown 
apace: : | 

But one thing should never be forgotten in this aeanesticn: 
. Without adequate knowledge of an European language like English 
it is impossible for’ us to remain in touch with the world and its 
achievements in different fields of activity. In fact. higher education 
is impossible without if. With this in mind the University autho- 

rities have maintained English as a compulsory subject in, the curricula 
of Intermediate, B.A. and B.Com, Examinations. Whether the 
syllabus will be changed or whether tke marks to be obtained for a 
pass should bẹ lowered are matters of detail. The important- thing 
is that there must be no withdrawal of emphasis upon the irnportance 
of learning English. We must not shut the only window through 
which we get a view of the’ world. We cannot afford to be cooped up 
in our fold, cut off from all necessary-contact with outside. “We must 
be in the main current of civilisation and not become a backwater. __ 

Not only greater attention should be paid by our students to the 

learning of English,. but they should also pay necessary attention to 
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. the other subjects included in their syllabus. ‘It has become a habit 
with many to acquire information on certain topics and not to gain 
thorough grounding in the subjects prescribed for them. Mere infor- — 
mation on this or that, topic may or may not help candidates at an 
examination. Those who. are lucky may find at the examination hall. . 
questions which they have prepared and those who.are less iucky may 
find that few or none of the questions prepared by them have actually 
been set: But whether they are lucky or not at the examination hall, 

the fact. stands out. that by following this method they have all become 
. Ultimately the losers. They will find that they. have, no grounding in 
the subjects which are the foundation of th® higher sciences and arts. 
Even if they pass an examination, that will not lead them far. So 
not only students must labour harder but they must work according to 
better methods and with better objectives. in view. To be better 
educated’, to have their mind and inteilect better trained and disciph- 

ned is their end; to acquire disjointed information on this or that ,point 
or on this or that topic is not the purpose of student life. 





Official oticeesciiatic. University of Calcutta 


GAUG UTTA UNIVER SITY 


, 


Notification No. R/3/52/CSR 


It is‘notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters LI aud LII 
of the University Regulations relating to the Bachelor of ae eer re Parts I and IT 
Examinations bave been sanctioned by Government : — 


- Chapter DI 


(I) Sections 1-9 be replaced by the following— 

1. The Bachelor of Engineering Part. I Examination will be held twice a year ap-, 
proximately at six wonthly intervals at such time and place as the Syndicate erat deter- 
mine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. Any undergraduate or graduate of the University who has passed the Intermediate 
Examination with Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics may he admitted to the exami- 
nalion, provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in a College of Engineering 
affliated to the University for two acadomic years after passing the Intermediate Examina- 
tion and he is certified by the Principal to be fit to take the examination. 


3. (a) Every candidate for the B.E Part I Examination shall be examined in the 
subjects mentioned in Section 11 below. ` ` 
(b) A candidate may be permitted to appear in any or all of the subjects mentioned 
below at the end of the first year and lor approximately six months thereafter subject to 
his completing the courses in'those subjects provided he is certified by the Priuc:pal to be 
fit to take the examination. Such a candidate will obtain credit for those subjects in 
which he passes‘when appearing at the B.E. Part I Examination : 


(i) English. Current Orientation and Civics 

(i1) Engineering Physigs (paper) 

(iit) Engineering Physics (Sessional and Practical) 

(iv) Engineering Chemistry (paper) P 
(v) Engineering Chemistry (Sessional and Practical) 

(vi; Mathematics (Paper I) 


4. In order to pass the Bachelor of Eogineeing Examination} Part I, a candidate . 
must obtain forty per cent i the full marks of each subject and halt of the aggregate of 
total marks prescribed for B.B. Part I Examination, 


5.. A candidate must pass the B.E. Part I Examination within a period of four years 
from the date ofthis admission to the course. If be fails to do so, he will have to prosecute 
afresb the entire presciibed course of study in order to be eligible to appear again at the 
B.E. Part I Examination. 


6. (a) Every candidate for admission to this examination in whole or in part shall 
send in to the Registrar his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 40, at least a month before the date fixed for the commencement 
of the examination. 

(b) A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall not 
be entitled to a refund of the fee. 


7. A candidate who fails in one subject only and by bot more than five per ceut 
of the full marks in that subject but has shown merit by gaining sixty per cent or more 
in the aggregate marks of the examination shall be allowed to pass. 


8. Ifthe Board of Examiners are of opinion that in the case of any candidate not 
covered by the preceeding regulations, consideration ought to be allowed by reason of his 
high proficiency in a particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall report the ease to 
the Syndicate and the Syndicate may pass such a candidate 


9, (a) A candidate who obtaind in the B.E, Part I Examination 50% of the marks 
in the aggregate but fails ın not more than two subjects may be allowed to appear, on the 
recommendation of the Principal of the College, in subsequent B.E. Part I Examination 


4 
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in the subject or subjects in which he has:failed on payment of the like fee of Rs. 40- and 
he shall be deemed to have passed the B.E. Part I Examination if he passes in the subject 
or subjects within the time limit specified in Section 5 above. 

(b) Save as provided in fa above ail othef unsuccessful candidates at the B.E. Part 
1 Examination will have to. appear in all ths subjeois other than those for which he has 


already obtained credit under Section 3 above, at a subsequent examination on payment 
of the like fee of Rs. 40. 


10. As scon as possible after the B.E. Examination Part I the Syndicate shall 
publish á list in order of mèrit of those who have passed the B.E. Examination Part I. 
The names of candidates who pass the examination under Section 9 (a) above shall be 
published separately arranged in alphabetical order without giving any order of merit. 
Every candidate on passing shall receive a certificate in the form prescribed in Appendix 
A 


o @ : a 
(11) The present Sections 10 and 11 be renumbered as Sections 11 and 12. 


Chapter LIT 


(I) Sections 1-7 be replaced by the following :— i : 


1. The B.E. Part If Examination will be held twice a year approximately at six 
monthly intervals at such time and place as the Syndicate shall determine, the approxf- 
mate date to be notified in the Calender. 


2. The examination will be held in-the-following branches :— 


(A) Civil Engineering , 

(B) Mechanical Engineering 
(C) Electrical Engineering 
(D) Metallurgical Engineering 


and the Diploma shall state distinctly in which branch the candidate has qualified. 


3. Any undergraduate or graduate of the University may be admitted to this 
examination provided he bas prosecuted in an affiliated college of Engineering for not less 
than two academic years the ptescribed course of study in the particular branch of the B.E, . 
Part IT Examination in which he presents himself and has completed them to the satisfac- 
tion of the college autheoritics and be is cert#fied by the Principal to be fit to take the 
examination; but no student shall be pérmitted to take the B.E. Part IJ Examination ` 
until two years after passing the B.E. Part I Examination. ts 


4. A candidate shall not present himself for examination in any one year jn more than 
one branch of Engineering, but he shall be eligible, after passing in one of the branches of 
Engineering, for appearing at any of the other branches provided he has prosecuted and 
satisfactorily completed a fresh course of study prescribed under the Regulations for B.E. 
Part 1I of that branch, for a period of two academical years in a college affiliated to the 
B.E. standard. He shall be excused attendance and examination in the subjects in which 
he has previously passed. 


_ 6 A candidate may be permitted to appear in any or all of the subjocts, mentioned 
below, for the respective branches at the end of the first and I or approximately six months 
thereafter subject to bis completing the courses in those subjects and his having passed 
previously in the B.E. Part I Examination provided he is certified by the Principal to he 
fit to take the examination. Such a candidate may obtain credit for those subjects in- 


‘which he passes when appearing at B.E. Part II Examination. 


(A) Civil Bngineering—(i) Economics and Accounts, (ii) Applied Mechanics (Strength 
of Materials), (iii) Geodesy, (iv} Geodesy (Sessional and Practical), (ve) Geology, 
(vi) General Civil Engineering (Paper I), (vii) General Civil Engineering (Paper IT}, 
(viii) Structures and Design (Paper I). l T i , 
= (B) Mechanical Engineering—(i; Economics and Accounts, (i) Applied Mechanics 
(Strength .of Materials). tiii) Metrology, (iv) Metrology (Sessional and Practical), (o) 
Blectro-Technology, (vi) Electro: Technology (Sessional and Practical), (vii) Heat Engines, 
II. 


(C) Electrical Engineering—(i) Economics and Accounts, (i) Applied Méchanics 
(Strength of- Materials), (iii) Heat Engines, II (iz) Heat Engines, IJ (Sessional), (v) 
Mathematics (vi) Advanced Hleciro-Technology. .  ” i 


{D} Metallurgical Enzineering—(i) Economies and Accounts, (ti) Refractories Furnaces 
and Fuels (Paper), (fii Refractories, Furnaces and Fuels (Sessional), (19) Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry (Paper, (v) Inorganic and Physical Chemistry (Practical and 
Sessional), (vi) Geology, Mineralogy and Dressing of Minerals (Paper), (vit) Geology, 
Mineralogy and Dressing cf Minerals (Sessional), (viii) Electrical Engineering. ' 
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6. In order to pass the B.E. Part II Examination e candidate must obtain 49 per’ 
cent. of the full marks of each subject and half of the aggregate. In order to be placed in 
the first class, a candidate must obtain two-thirds of the aggregate marks of the B.E. Part 
IT Examination. A successful candidate getting less than-two-thirds will be placed in ‘the 
second class. The candidate who is placed first im ths first class in each branch shali 
receive a gold medal and a prize of books to the value of Rs, 290 provided that be has- not 
a a than four years in passing the entire B.B. Examination including Parts I 
and I 

7. A eandidate must pass Part II of the B.E. Examination within four years of the 
date of his admission to the Pari II course. A candidate may, however, be permitted to 
appear after four years if. he is specially recommended by the Principal of his college. 

8. (a) Every candidate for admission to the B.E. Part IT Examination in whole or 
in part shall send in to the Registrar his application in the form prescribed by the Syndicate 
together with a fee of Rs, 50, at least a month before the date fixed for the commencement 
of the examination. 

(b) A candidate who fails to pass or to present bimself for the examination shall 
not be entitled to a refund of the fees. He may be permitted to a ia i examination 
` on payment ofthe like fee of Rs. 50. 

(II). The present Sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 be boiei as 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14, 15 and 16., 


t 


Senate House : | : DATTA, 
The 14th February, 1952. = l ~ Registrar, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
Supplementary Notification Disqualification, 1951. 
` . 7 y a 
. The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any examination of 
the University for the period noted against their names for using unfair means at the 
Examination held in 1951 and for other reasons under Regulations for the Condact a 
Examinations at pages 73-77 Vol. I of the Panjab University Calendar for the yenta 1950-5Ł. 


Matriculation Hramination ; 1951 


S. Roll - Name of the Father's name District for Regulation under which 
.No. No. candidate Institution and the period for 
wie which disqualified 

1 3789 Savitri Devi Kapur Shiv Dyal Singh Pepsu . For the Yrs. 1951, 1952, 

Kapur. 1958, 1954 & 1955 © 

. | i under Regulation 13. 

29944 Man Mohan Ram 'Prashad _ Delbi - For the years 1951 & 

` l _ aay under Regl. 

3 18492 Balwant Singh = Ram Singh _ Ambala For the years 1961, 


1952, 1958, 1954 & 
- 1955 under Regl. 13. 


4 13538 Bal Krishan - Kishori Lal ~ Ambala Do, 
Aggarwal 
5 18671 Gurdial Singh ”  Natba Singh Ambala Do. 
6 18607 Chiv Raj Singh Ram Parshad . Ambala Do. 
7 13608 Ved Parkash ` Nanu Ram - Ambala ` Do, 
8 15144 Mohinder Singh Nazir Singh Gill Ferozepur Do. 
9 16521.Net Ram Sangwan Reru Ram Pepsu ss, ° we ‘Do; 
9a 17195 Yashwant Singh >- Ch. Ganesha Ram ` Ferozepur Do. 
Chaudhri a i 
' 10 21199 Jagat Singh Aya Singh Rohtak ` For the years 1951 & 
1952 under Regl, 
14{a} . 
11 21848 Dev Datta .. Parit Pall Rohtak = For the years 1951 & 


1952 ander Regl. 18 . 


i 
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12 231608 Om Parkash Singh Gopal Singh -Rohtak For the years 1951 & 
=g a 1952 under Regl. 
. ` 14(a). 
18 21620 Om Parkash Manohar , ` Rohtak ' For the years 1951 & 
i i 1952 under Regl. 
i U l © 14a). 
14 25280 Mangat Singh Gazan Singh G.B.H/S. Bilaspur For the years 1951 & 
i l 1952 ‘under Regl. 
2 i 1i. 
15 -25281 Durga Ram Bazirn Ram - Do. Do: 
16 25888 Bakhshish Singh Tara Singh K.R. Kh. H/S. For the years 1951, 
3 Pathak l Paonta Sahib 1952, 19538, 1954 & 
; . (Nahab) 1955 under Kegula- 
tion 18. 
17 84107 Avtar Singh Brar Joginder Singh M-D:A.S.H/S. Moga ` Do. 
18 41412 Manjit Singh Harcharan Singh CHR. Kb. H/S. For the, years 1951 & 
. Dosanji Kalan 1952 under Regl 
l BE 120. 
19 41413 Surjit Singh Nazar Singh Taro Do. Do. 
Panesar F io 
20 45464 Jaginder Singh . Bhagwan Singh §.M. Rajput H/S. Do. 
Gorkha " "Indore 
21 45465 Bhag Singh Budh Singh Do. Do. 
22 48950 Indar Parkash Diwan Chand Shri Atma Nand Do. 
l ' Sareen -areen . Jain H/8. Ludhiana l 
23 50120 Chander Parkash Dalip Singh ' D.BH/S. Khar Do. 
l : 7 Khauda 
24 50121 Bhim Singh Jaimal Singh Do. - Do. 
25 52240 Hardip Indar Singh 8. B, 5. Kartar Balbir H/8,. For the years 1951, 
O Brar Singh Brar Faridkot 1952, 1953, 1954 & 
; : i 1955 under Regula- 
tion 13. 


The following candidate ‘who’ had attempted to obtain admission in the 1st-year Class 
of Govt. College, Rohtak on production of bogus Matriculation Certificate bas been dis- 


qualified as being not a fit and propér person to be admitted to any future examination of 
the University. 


Yogishwar Chander Mehta son of Shri B. S. Mehta, Overseer, P, W. D. Robtak. ° 


The following ‘candidete who had attempted to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matricu- 
lation Certificate for the year 1947 on false representation has been disqualified as bein 
a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of the University :— 


Satish Chander Arya son of L. Girdhari Lal Arya, House No, B18/47, Lathi Bazar, 
Chandausi, 4 . 


Solan (Simla Hills}, 
Dated the 27th December, 1951. 


g not 


Bhupal Singh, . 
Registrar, 
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THE NEW ORDER 
JITENDRAKUMAR CHAKROVARTY M.A. 


Formerly of the Presidency College, Calcutta 


“Old order changeth yielding place to New.” ‘In every age 
the new supersedes the old. This is the universal Law of Existence. 
Yet when people talk of change that sweeps the world of our time they 
feel as though it were a phenomenon peculiar to eur age alone which 
finds no parallel in world’s history. We are passing intoa New Order 
which affords an excuse to get away from the traditional fold of lia- 
bilities and obligation and provides opportunities of advancement 
unfettered by age-old regulations. 

Nevertheless for most of us the expression “‘New Order” re- 
mains. vague. It embraces so many phases and calls for impulses and 
passions, so varied and conflicting that it is- hard fo comprehend its im- 
- plications in full. Briefly speaking, it signifies a complete. break with 
the past. Institution and practices that sustained men for ages are 
under suspicion and men are desperately on the move in search of - 
novelties, The craving for the new has seized the modern man with 
a giant’s hand and ‘there is no escape from it. 

A complex psychology is al work behind. this new order. Ii 
implies dissatisfaction with the present. The actualities of the day, 
whatéver they be, can hold the modern’ man no longer and he ‘is 
constantly looking for excitements. There is thus a deep-lying longing 
for the future. So long as the future is unattainable he looks upon 
the past with contempt. The modern man’s.teniper is a queer incident. 
Ti finds faults with things as they stand today and is infected with 
the poison of ill-will and irreverence towards the past. With such a 
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mental framé-work one cannot enjoy peace and life rushes headlong 

. into ruin. This is why the new order fills many of us with apprehen- 
sions. But it will be said, the lessons of history are there to dispell 
all such fears. History is a living witness to faiths decaying, creeds 
crumbling, and institutions dying. Things for which men lived and- | 
fought at one time are gone into death, yet there is before us an almost 
unbroken record of .the triumphal processions of human excellence. 
Unless the past is buried the wheels-of progress will be clogged. In 
the New Order the old has no place but it, gives no ground for pessim- 
ism. a x 
A section. of humanity remains unconvinced. They are the 
adherents of the old, we may- call - them the fundamentalists. Fanda- 
mentalism is not opposed: to change but it desires that life does not 
drift aimlessly along the currents of time. The question uppermost 
in their mind is how to keep life steady amidst changes. 

Fundamentalism is a challenge to the New Order. The conflict 
between the two centres round the question, whether time can swallow 
the eternal. Fundamentalism holds that there are certain values 
which may spring up in time but outlast the ravages of time. These 
_are the eternal varieties. The New Order hopes to prosper by abjuring | 
E ia | 

- First and foremost, there lies before us the question of God and 
Pa Religion has been an inspiring force all through the ages, 
and at the centre óf religion there lies God. But in the New Order 
God is an anachronism. History is æ corrective to the long-stand- 
ing myth that religion is undying and mankind prospered under its 
influence. Religion is a snare and a delusion. There is nothing like 
it to blacken. the pages of history. In the name of religion man rosé ' 
against man. It spread the seeds of dissensions and discord and 
man in religious frenzy broke his neighbour’s head. In easy days 
of yore when men had enough to eat and spare the luxury of 
religiosity was harmless. But in the New Order when we are hard 
pressed by tightening economy, when even the bare necessities of 
food and clothing are hard to meet, religious rituals are a sinful 
waste. Sothe present-day man is for a socio-politico order which 
dispenses with God altogether. : 

Today’s concern is with mundane affair. What will come here- 
after need not detain us any more. l 

The Fundamentalist scents danger. God is the central luminary 
of all existence. If He illumined the minds of men in days of yore 
He does thè same today. When man broke man’s head in hate he 
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‘did so not because his love of God stirred up hate against man. The 
‘truth is, his love of God was not strong enough to overcome the hate; 
that is in animal blood. Faith in God stands to purify the passions of | 
man. God is one never-failing link to connect the old with the New. 
To love God is to grow.in loving union with the old. Through our 
Jove for God we get to love everything that was, is or will be and this 
is the way to root out irreverence and ill-will. 

Moreover, God is the eternal ‘guarntee to conserve the goods that 
man accumulates from ‘time to time. If God were noi there all our 
value of life would melt and evaporate and life, with all its hopes and 
aspirations, would turn’ out to be a huge mockery. In the scheme of 
Fundamentalism God has an abiding place and the ills and maladies 
in the New Order cannot be arrested unless religion is reinstated. 

In our domestic life under the-New Order-we are witnessing symp- 
toms of disintegration. The temper of modernism aims ata prag- 
matic treatment of domestic problems. Old tradition attached sanc- 
tity to family ties so that anyone born in the family felt it a sacred 
duty to fulfil the obligations which were on him. The burden, heavy . 
or light, had to be borne. But in the New Order men are relieved and 
the burden is easily thrown off. In the modern youths’ attitude . 
towards marriage we have an instance in point.. In days gone by | 
matriage was looked upon as a divine dispensation. It was essential 
io keep the stream of life flowing. It wasa sacred trust—anydne 
‘betraying the trust was in daiiger of judgment. ‘Such an idea in the 
New Order excites nothing. but ridicule. Modern youths are not 
worried if the spring of life gets dried up. They would even prefer 
avoiding the entanglements of a married life, if that be called for in 
the interest of .an exuberance of life. We are thus faced with 
a situation in which marriage comes a contingent affair. It is a busi- 
ness proposition, pure and simple. A flexible family life is envisaged. 
What will, come out of it nobody knows. The prospects are gloomy 
indeed. 

A still more uninviting spectacle lies before us when we think of 
life in our schools and colleges. Reforms in education have become a 
universal demand, and although immense changes are witnessed it is 
some consSlation that the line of demarcation between the teacher and 
the taught is still there. But even this is threatened. The taught 
are growing restless to evolve ways of over-stepping the line, and 
assuming the role of teaching their teachers. The authorities are’ 
helpless to stem the currents of indiscipline. — : 

Formerly, ihe prevailing maxim in education was discipline, 


\ 
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- Obedience was at the rootof discipline. Today the tablé is turned.. 

. Nobody’ attaches much weight to the doctrine “‘Obedience isthe Bond. 
of rule.” Modern yout take inspiration from the startling dogma 
“Disobedience is man’s original virtue” Through disobedience man 
rises to the full stature of his being. True indeed, it is not for the 
disobedient to enjoy the easy life ‘under the sheltered wall of protec- 
tion: disobedience entails forfeiture of the nice things of life, but it 
infuses the spirit of adventure and self-reliance. With a pair of dare- 
devil disobedient spirits itis possible to lay the foundations of an 
empire | which even a legion of law-abiding citizens would fail to 
defend." 

Education under the New Oude has thus become a complicated 
affair. If modern youths are to prosper through disobedience and 
defiance, a new code of Ethics will have to be drawn up. In the New 
Order it would be a folly to ask a boy to be thruthful. Better results 
might be expected if he is told to love falsehood and deceitfulness. A 
transvaluation of valuesis the demand of the day. So we live to 
witness the shipwreck of our Education. 

Tt is Inevitable, we have lost the relish for the old. ‘‘Back to the 
past’? is a preposterous proposition. But it will not take long to 
realise that the past is still with us. Throughout; nature ‘we are wit- 
nessing repetition of the old. If the sun is set now it rises again 
tomorrow, so also the seasons of the year. In unbroken regularity they 
come and. go. Everywhere i in nature, the old reappears in the new. 
Should human society prove an exception? - . 

In the life of the individual the old ‘abides and serves to furnish 
the stuff of its sustenance. The law of repetition controls our breath- 
ing. In our food and drink, work and play, we are following the age- 
old order of repetition and life cannot grow without repetition, it is 
fastened to the old by an inexorable law of fate. 

Art of life, if it is not to degenerate into mere artificiality, should 
grow-in harmony with nature. This is the supreme truth to reckon `` 
with in any scheme that aims at fulfilment of life. Fundamentalism 
claims the credit of reaffirming the abiding realities whereon life should 
build. | 

No life is worth living if it fails to fulfil itself. A life that is 
filled to the full is a fulfilled life. Such a. life is ‘self-contained, 
STATA TARE” , enjoying abiding ` peace and unbroken happiness in 
ts own. self. Blessed indeed is the man whose loyalty and devotion 
to` age-old precepts culminated in moulding and fashioning a life that 
is not torn asunber by malice or ill-will that is unaffected by success 
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or failures, that is freed from hopes and fears and looka at all things— 
past, present or future, with eyes of serene detachment. It is for him . 
to see God in everything and everything in God. In the Bhagabat 
Gita such a life is depicted in the picture of a yogi and in the (mcdern) 
philosopher’s characterisation of a ‘‘Person’’ we have an approxima- 
tion to it. - Arjun was: exhortad to rise to the heights of a yogi and it 
is re-echoed in the modern :philosopher’s call “Be a Person’. 

A yogi or ‘person’ is a sublime creation of human endeavour.. No 
other achievements, whatever they be, in the domain of art, science or 
philanthropy, can compare with it. The paths that lead unto such a," 
life are straight and simple. They lie in gratefully giving to every man 
his dues. They are embodied in the law of duty. In every'age and 
clime, in every order, old or new, it stands and ensures lasting peace 
and happiness to mankind. | ~ 
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THE LEGEND ABOUT ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
| - P. K. BANERJEE, N.K.I. CBD. 


One day a tired woman în tatters was seen to climb down the 
hillside with great difficulty towards the’road that skirted Genasereth’s. 
stony river-bank. ‘On her back she carried her son who was suffering 
‘from physical deformity. “His witheréd legs dangied to and fro like 
those of a lifeless corpse with every step that his mother made and. 
his head rested on his mother’s shoulders like a load. When she 
got down from tbe hills she placed his son on a stone which could 
never before be cleared from the road by the sweepers due to its 
great weight. It lay there jamming the way and finally it got the 
name of the beggar’s stone. When the boy was left there by his © 

" mother, who continued her journey onward, he began crying flinging. 
his arms toand fro. Two men passed by that way when the midday 
sun had climbed high to scorch the- poor boy’s back with its crue] — 
rays. These two men spoke to each other both by making gestures 
and by exchanging words. When they saw the poor thing lying there 
helplessly they began a lively discussion as to what should be done. 
After hesitating a little they, however, finally decided to leave the 
poor boy uniatiénded. But still they could not help arguing within 
their, minds that, perhaps, it were better to do something for the poor. 
boy. One of them thought that since they were on their way to the 
town many cases of lameness due to congenital deformities calling 
for an immediate attention would be found there. The streets of 
the town were said to be littered with such cases and if a miracle of 

_ @ cure could be ‘performed there in_ the presence of a large number 

of passers-by, many people could be easily converted to the Christian 
faith. Here there was not a soul except the boy and so what could 

_ it avail to perform the miracle, if it were not witnessed by a crowd 

of people. Arguing within themselves in this way, they finally 
thought it better not to waste their time over the poor boy and then 
hurriedly made for the town. No sooner had they disappeared than 
two other people appeared on the spot and they sesmed to be not in 
any great haste and they did, not talk to each other. One of them 
was Bartholomew and the other was Thaddeus. The former was found 
deeply musing while the latter though not in a pensive mood, yet 
was found to be keeping’ silent. In the morning when crowds of 
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people flocked round Bartholomew he sought refuge in a lonely spot. 
There he felt glad to enjoy the beauty of the sunshine coming through 
the leaves of trees and to breathe the fine dry ambient air. He 
found pleasure also in noticing the little birds that frisked about in 
the joy -of freedom. It was then spring time when red and yellow 
anemones.in their myriads were in blossoms and they lowered their 
heads before the gentle breeze as if to show respect to St. Bartholomew. 
-He could scarcely move without treading on them. | 

Thaddeus was said to have the longest legs in the hols of 
Galilee and he and Bartholomew were now. thinking that if they could 
just catch up Peter and Jacob who had passed by the: same way a 
little while ago they could see what the latter were going to do. 

St. Bartholomew now watched how four ants were trying in vain ~ 
to pull aside a little twig that had got entangled’in the grass. After 
careful examination he, however, discovered that it was not so much 
‘for the grass that they could not move it further, but it was due to 
-another little twig coming-on the way. He thought that if these 
little ants could just understand that it was necessary to move the 
twig in the other direction it would have been much easier for them. 
In any case, after watching their vain efforts he came to their help - 
and unloosened the twig. | Aie: l 

Now he again began to think about Peter. He wished Peter 
were not in such a haste. He could easily realise that since Thad- 
deus was un-accustomed to wearing sandals he should not be asked 
to quicken his pace still more. As, besides, those.that he got were 
too small for his feet. ‘In fact, they. considered it had been the best 
thing to be clad at that time exactly like wandering monks. He 
also thought that the best course would have been, if they could 
just keep them in view, since there were, perhaps, not foo many 
evil spirits to be driven out where Peter and Jacob had gone. On 
seeing the poor boy both of them simultaneously stopped short. _ He 
had seen lame and deformed persons before. He-had, in fact, seen 
many such sitting by the roadside. How ugly and repulsive had 
been the sight of such poor creatures! In fact, there were so many 
at times that nobody cared for them or worried about their miserable 
lot. But then why he of all persons now felt so much for the poor 
boy, that cried with outstretched arms. Was there really something 
wonderful about this pitiable little thing? St. Bartholomew’ could 
nob move 4 single step further, but then what could he do for the 
poor boy, when he did not have a single copper coin with him? He 
then began thinking about Petér and Jacob who had passed by a 
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short while ago T had the latter not left ihe poor boy to his fate ` 
he should not have stopped at all. He’ argued within himself like 
this.. Perhaps they might have made an attempt to cure the poor | 
boy, who knows? Or were they unsuccessful .7.... ? When.there 
was no energy left in the boy what could they Gas possibly done . 
and then what could he do also in ‘such a hopeless case? In any 
-case St. Bartholomew could not. move a step farther from that spot. 
It was impossible for him to do so; the poor little boy’s pathetic 
looks and his deformed shrunken shoulders proved to be an insurmoun- 
table barrier for Saint. Bartholomew for moving one step.farther. 

The heat of the midday sun was.too much for the poor boy and - 
he was getting absolutely scorched lying as he was on a stone slab 
which had become not like a brick fresh from the kiln. St. 
Bartholomew could only think of one way of saving the boy and that. 
was by immediately ducking him in, the water of the river. ‘Of 
course St. Bartholomew did not. think of curing him by doing so, 
but only for the sake of neutralising the scorching effect of the heat 
. by washing the poor boy’ S body in the cool water of the river he just 
thought of giving a little relief to the ‘poor boy. This very thought 
freed St. Bartholomew from his immobility caused by this pathetic. 
sight and he could then move just a step further to address the poor 
boy. But the poor boy as before cast only vacant looks at him without 
understanding. anything and kept on stretching . out his arms. This 
. pathetic sight moved’St. Bartholomew deeper and still deeper. Now 
he tried to lift up the deformed creature very gently and softly, 
while he kept .on uttering words. of great consolation to him. But 
the boy was now ‘almost wild with excitement and tried to free himself 
from the gentle grip of the merciful saint by throwing out his arms 
"in a mad frenzy. . St, Bartholomew now began to despair and thought 
it was practically. impossible: to give him any succour. And how 
could anybody possibly help a man in distress, if he did not allow 
himself to be helped? Thus arguing within himself, the noble saint 
finally came’ to -the conclusion that perhips it would be better to 
_Iéave the boy where he was and then proceed further on to his own 
‘destination. The waves of: profound mercy on one side and those 
of despair on the other dashed against one another in a gigantic swell 
within his pure loving heart. Ah! if he bad: but .the shepherd's 
-pipe with him he could have played on it for a while to lure the boy 
from the hell of his torture on the heated stone to the cool soothing 
waters of the river, gently gliding by, striking a soft poe note 
of relief and cure, 
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In any case, he could hit upon a new idea of luring the boy to 
the soothing waters of the river by taking recourse to mimicry as 
best as a holy man like him could have possibly done by imitating 
the cock-a-doodle. And now at last be succeeded. Of course, the 
boy did not quite seem to like it; but on hearing it repeated now 
and again he did no longer offer any more resistance to the saint’s 
ministerings, but simply kept on staring ab him vacantly. St. 
Bartholomew’s trick proved a success and still clucking like a hen 
he lifted the poor boy up on to Thaddeu’s massive shoulders. On 
his way down to the water the saint had to mimic all manner of 
sounds that only the animals in Noaha’s Ark could possibly have 
emitted. while Thaddeus kept on’ precariously maintaining his balance 
on the loose round stones that littered the river-side. It was not 
St. Bartholomew's. intention to effect a cure by applying the'cold 
waters of the river to the poor boy’s scorched skin but only to give 
a little relief. Now both of them began to wade through ankle-deep 
water and when it was knee-deep both of them stopped. Like a 
loving mother Thaddeus gently took down the poor boy from his 
shoulders and held him fast by the chest. The lower. portion of the 
poor boy’s body from the chest downwards was like a lifeless corpse 
having no mobility. It was a twisted paralysed mass of flesh. and 
bone. Taking the cool waters of the river in his hands St. 
Bartholoméw gently poured ii over the boy’s scorched back, shoulders 
and chest. The poor boy’s skin was-torn with blisters and the bones 
under his skin seemed. to be soft. Now the greatest mercy that St. 
Bartholomew ever.felt seemed to flow through his hands and it seemed 
to unite with the cool wafers. Just at this moment he came to recall 
the days of his childhood when he used to minister to the needs of 
injured little birds and squirrels. Suddenly he got the feeling that 
life seemed to flow beneath the poor boy’s dead and burnt skin. 
But could it really bė true—the holy saint thought. It was as though 
all of a sudden the atrophied ‘arteries of the poor boy’s body began 
to function again pumping blood and as though the veins too became 
more and more active. The boy was now perfectly calm and his 
eyes met the loving saint’s as if in the biggest of surprises. The 
poor boy’s hands grew active again and he began to pour water with 
his hands in such a way as though he were possessed. The miracle 
had already happened. Life now pulsated- through those muscles 
of his body that were dead and paralysed, his bones were no longer 
, Soft and his skin free from all injuries and blisters. Now he could 
kick with his legs and he could cry aloud. 
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He was then taken out of the water to the river-bank and placed 
on it. And now like a child that learns to walk he tried to use his 
legs. He was, however, still supported by the saints. But after 
a little practice he- freed himself from their support and began to 
walk in a tottering gait. He even tried to run and almost fell down 
in his first attempt, but strangely regaining his balance he seemed 
to acquire greater and still greater stability in his gait. Now he 
tumbled over stones and had scratches in his feet in running through 
bushes, but he would not give in, being so. much imbued with the 
joy -of living a new life after suffering incalculable torture and 
suffering. Now he sprang in a gallop through the opening in the 
grasses and, the two saints kept on watching: with.a feeling of the 
deepest joy how he disappeared over the hills. Even after he had 
completely disappeared from their sight they seemed to hear for a 
long time his cries and shouts of joy,—the-joy of living a new life. 

St. Bartholomew cast a thoughtful glance at his own hands 
that performed the miracle. He remained: transfixed to the spot 
for a long time with Thaddeus by his side, , deeply mueg upon the 
meny of the Lord J esus, the Christ. : 
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1. aeaEvOrON 


_ 


The theories of relativity and Gunt mechanics are novel 
_ features in modern physics not so much because they provide keys to 
the understanding of a mass of newly discovered physical facts as 
' because they imply a change in the meaning of scientific understand- 
ing or explanation. In other words, they have certain epistemological 
consequences different from those of the classical physics. We have 
sought here to bring out these consequences in brief. | 


2. RELATIVITY AND A PRIORI SYNTHETIC JUDGEMENT IN GEOMETRY 


Kant gave the appropriate epistemological basis for classical 
physical geometry (Euclid’s) when he laid down that the postulates 
of such a.geometry where ‘a priori synthetic’ or self-evident factual 
truths. This means that this geometry with its postulates and 
theorems, while covering adequately all the metrical properties of 
nature, would be true independently of the latter. This epistemology 
was taken for granted and it was believed that our mind had the . 
fundamental laws of spatial structure of nature which could not be 
invalidated by any actual measurement of bodies in space. But the 
theory of relativity revealed that-in so far as any geometry is a priori 
it does not apply to nature and in so far as it applies to nature it is 
not a priori. Kant did not distinguish between pure and physical 
geometry. Let us examine this matter. It is a fact established by 
the Relativists, that a non-Huclidean geometry of the Riemannian form 
takes better account of all thé metrical properties of nature than the 
Euclidean geometry which is approximately true only in limited and 
comparatively small regions under certain special conditions. (When 
the mass-density and, so, gravitational field is small and when the ` 
relative motions are comparatively small). So that the general 
geometry of our physical space is non-Huclidean and the Euclidean 
geometry cannot be said to be a priori valid. Again, the postulates 
, (and so, theorems derived from them) of non-Huclidean geometry are. 
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quite different from those of the Euclidean. So that if the latter are 
regarded as self-evident, the former cannot be so. For instance, 
according to the new geometry which better fits facts physical space 
is three dimensional curved space of a complex geometrical structure 
finite in volume yet unbounded in all directions. In this spherical 
space certain things hold which are repugnant to Euclidean geometry. 
For instance, the sum of the three angles is equal to two right angles, 
no two straight lines are’ parallel,- and while two. points usually 
determine one straight line connecting’ them there are certain pairs 
of points which are connected. by infinite number ‘of different straight 
lines. (The geometry of this space is to be conceived as a three- 
dimensional analogue to the two-dimensional surface of a sphere. So 
that the geometry of a spherical. surface provides an illustration of - 
Riemann Einstein space, the straight line in the latter being inter- 
preted as a great circle in the former. Thus, in this surface of the 
sphere there are no parallel lines for any two great circles intersect } 
again the end-points of any diameter of the sphere ate connected by 
an infinite number of straight lines. Further, the sum of. three a 
of a triangle is always greater than two right angles.) s 
So that the Relativity theory reveals two things, (a) that 
Kuclid’s geometry cannot be said to be a priori synthetic for it is not a 
. priori. It is a priori synthetic only in the sense that it has a self- 
' evidential character through long familiarity and applicability in’ a 
limited region of experience, (b) that the new non-Huclidean geometry 
is not a priori synthetic even in this testricted sense, and it is not a 
priori as there is always a possibility that new facts may not fit into 
it. ‘These two conclusions lead to this that neither the Euclidean nor 
the non-Huclidean geometry can be said to be a priori’ synthetic. So 
far as they apply to nature and, so, are synthetic, they are not a 
priori. Carrying this argument tod further step we may generally 
say that any geometry which is synthetic cannot be a priori. Its 
truth is contingent or empirical liable to be reversible by new facts. 
But this requires a reinterpretation of our geometrical knowledge. 
For the question arises, are the different geometrical systerns, except- 
‘ing that which applies to nature correctly false? Our answer would - 
be Yes and No. They ‘are false in the sense that they do not apply 
readily to natural facts and remain as abstract imaginary schemes. 
They are true in the sense that each is a logically consistent whole in 
which granting the postulates, the theorems are worked out as 
explications of the postulates and, so, are true. In other words, a 
` geometry, so far as it does not apply to nature is analytically true’ 
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while synthetically (i.e, factually) false (a mere abstraction), One 
objection to this statement is this that when a geometrical system 
does not fit measurements in space we can suitably change the 
physical theories affecting our measurements (e. g. the theories relating . 
to change of length of the measuring rod} to fit the observed facts to . 
the geometrical system instead of changing the latter., (This view 
leads to Poicare’s -conventionalism' and an illustration of it is found 
. in the hypothesis known as Fitzerald’s contraction which accounted 
for the negative result of Michelson-Morley’s experiment by a 
convenient theory that the measuring rod contracted in the 
direction of metion of the earth.) Our answer to this is that 
such a change in tbe non-geometrical physical theory is necessary 
only when the change brought about there leads to a greater 
simplicity in the total physical’ theory, geometrical and non- 
geometrical combined.’ In case of the Euclidean geometry it has 
been seen that if it has to be retained in the face of new facts, then 
very drastic and complicated changes have to be made in .the non- 
geometrical physical theory. With the result that the total physical 
theory would be much more complicated than the one we get, by 
keeping the non-geometrical physical theory .in tact and changing 
over to the. non-Huclidean geometry. Thus such a system as the 
Euclidean one which does not adequately apply to nature is ` practically `` 
to be discarded as false (in the sense of being a mere abstraction) 
though theoretically it might be retained at the cost of enorious 
complication in the general physical theory. The criterion of simpli- 
city of. the total system is thus the deciding factor amongst a number 
of alternative geometries and, so, is a stop to any * conventionalism ’ 

(according to which any alternative geometry is true by convention). 
Now this ‘criterion of simplicity is not merely an aesthetic and prag- 
matic, but has a logical aspect too. This has been pointed out by 
_Schlick* who remarked that a simpler theory contains a smaller 


number of arbitrary factors e.g. gratuitous eee and unverified 
concepts. 


Thus those geometrical systems which do tiot prove serviceable 
for description of spatial characteristics of the universe must be 
regarded as false in the sense of mere abstractions. Such an inter- 


1 See Henri Poincare : Foundations of Science (New York, 1919). 


2 See Carl G. Hempel: Perr al and Empirical Science’ in Feigl and Sellars, 
Readings in Phil. Analysis (1948) p. 2 a ae 


3 Moritz Schlick : Space and Aaah in Contemporary bl ce (1919) -p. 87, 
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nally coherent system is a vast tautology made up of postulates and 
deductions from them such that if the postulates are assumed to be 
true the theorems are also true. But -the postulates, and, therefore 
the theorems, are true. Thus such an abstract system isa priori but 
not synthetic, it is logically true but factually not so. This leads us 
to distinguish between pure geometry and physical one. The former 
when successfully applied to describe nature bécomes a physical one. 
But then it loses its a priori character for it is at the mefcy of. 
experimental data and is valid ‘ until further notice’. In other words — 
it becomes a physical hypothesis which may. hat a high degree of ` 
confirmation but never final' certainty. Kant failed to` distinguish | 
between a priori certain pure geometry and a posteriori synthetic but 
non- certain physical geometry and, so, he concluded geométry as a 
"priori synthetic. However one point has to be clarified. How does 
_ @ pure geometry, which is a priori; apply to physical world and become 
synthetic losing’, thereby its a priori character? Itis to be seen that 
in ana prior! geometry the postulates contain certain primitive nn- 
defined terms such as point, straight line, incidence (of a point on a 
line), betweenness and congruence. These cannot be further defined 
in more basic terms:and we have ‘to fall back on some such primitives 
in order to avoid an infinite regress. Other concepts are defined in 
terms of these primitives. - Now since the primitives are undefined 
and non- -specific the postulates (and, so, the theorems derived from 
them) in a pure geometry remain non-specific. They are not strictly 
' speaking propositions which are either true or false but they are 
propositional functions with the primitives as logical variables. Thus 
though such primitives as point, atieight lina, etc., have some 
customary connotations and suggest.some concrete familiar objects, 
the latter are not the objective imports `of- the concepts which are — 
formal in a pure geometry. Thus we can (and should to avoid 
confusion) replace these logical variables by abstract signs X1, X2, 
ete. So that we can state a postulate or a theorem in purely logical 
terms. This formalisation of geometry has been done by Hilbert and 
Bernays.. Now such a formalised geometry cannot claim factual truth ` 
as it does nob mean anything in particular till the logical variables are 
given specific meanings (or values). In other words a pure geomeéiry 
has to be interpreted in physical terms to turn it into a physical theory 
applying to physical space. Now when specific’ physical interpreta- 
tions are given to the primitive concepts of. a certain. geometrical 
system (and, so, indirectly to other derived concepts) the postulates of 
the system are turned into physical hypotheses and are tested against 
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facts. This determines their truth or falsity. Generally the postulates 
are not directly tested (because of their great generality) but some 
consequence of them are so tested. If correspondence with facts is 
found the geometrical systern as interpreted (ie. asa physical 
geometry) is said to be true. But it is superfluous to point out that 
_ this truth is never final, for to assert final ‘truth would be committirg 
the logical fallacy of affirming the antecedent in a hypothetical 
syllogism from a confirmation of the consequent (Non-Sequitur). 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion stated before that a pure geometry 
is a priori but not synthetic (empirical) and as soon as it is turned 
into a physical geometry by interpreting its terms it becomes synthetic 
but ceases to be a-priori. Thus Kant’s idea of geometry has to be 
abandoned. As one writes, ‘‘ But whether we regard physical 
space” as Buclidean or as non-Euclidean depends no longer-on a 
pre-established harmony between mathematics and physical reality, 
nor on ana priorism of the Kantian type. It is entirely a matter of 
appropriate interpolations and of regarding somé basic geometrical 
concept as exemplified by a specific physical thing igi body or ray 
‘of light) Pure geometry. provides the ‘ ideal cases’ which we apply to 
facts through appropriate interpolations and constructions, and the 
geometry of physical space is actually no longer a branch of pure 
mathematics but a branch of physics.” 


The reason for Kant’s failure to grasp the true nature of geometry 
is that he took Euclid’s geometry (and Newtonian mechanics) as final 
and objectively certain.” But though Kant’s philosophy has to be 
largely revised in the light of new physics it still holdg in a broad 
sense. For now it is seen that though the metrical structure of the 
world is not necessary and immutable (being a form imposed by the. 
mind) yet it i is affer all the mind which imposes certain forms to 
interpret and understand the world. As ‘another thinker puts it: 
‘The transcendental character of Kant's philosophy went down into’ 
ruins, though his contention that the mind supplied its share to the 
content of experience was most astonishly vindicated.”* Kant’s 
“Copernican Revolution ’’ is not counteracted by- modern Relativity 
physics and non-Kuciidean geometries, rather it is ODA a d by these 
new movements. | | i, 


Now our. arguments. above regarding the distinction between 
pure and physical geometries has been the fruit of deliberations of 


z W. H. Wèrkmeister : The Basis and Stracture of Knowledge (1948) p. 258. 
7. 


M. Shaw : Lectures on the Phil, of Mathematics (Open Court, 1918) p. 44. 
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such logicians as Hilbert, Bernays, Russel and Whitehead, and 
hence have been recently well-recognised and developed by positivistic 
thinkers like Carl Hempel® and Rudolph arnap.” What we went 
to point out is the contribution made by the theory of Relativity to 
such speculations. This theory gave impetus to these speculations 
‘ which had historically begun a little earlier. It was Moritz Schlick, 
the founder of the ‘Vienna Circle’ of logical positivists, who was 
the first to note and stress the epistemological implications of the 
theory of Relativity.” Besides serving as an impetus the theory of 
Relativity definitely proved the formatistic anti-Kantian thesis that 
geometrical knowledge cannot be said to be a priori synthetic, that 
it is either a priori or synthetic but never both at once. It has showed 
that a geometrical system such as the Riemannian one which seem 
to be intuitively false may be factually truer than another system 
(the Euclidean) with its apparently intuitive appeal. This revealed 
the fact that intuitive certainty is a false criterion of truth, that it 
means nothing but a certain familiarity -with accidental connotations 
of some of the primitive concepts of a system and the certain ready 
and correct applicability of the customarily interpreted system to a 
narrow sphere of our every day experience. Thus the conclusion 
emerged : What is necessary is non-empirical blank forms and their 
logical transformations while what is empirical or facutally significant 
is not necessary but dependent on experience. | 


RELATIVITY AND OBJECTIVITY 


Kant’s ‘theory. of space as an 4 priori. form of intuition gained 
credit because it was obviously borne out by the Euclidean geometry 
whose postulates with their primitive concepts were certified by our 
spatial experience. But this spatial experience is‘local, not extending 
to’ the whole of the universe but only fo an insignificant fraction of 
it. It determines our perceptual space which is to be distinguished 
from conceptual or physical space extending over the whole of the 
universe and conceived as a principie of order- among natural 
phenomena. The important difference between the two kinds of 
spaces was not realised before Einstein’s theory of Relativity which 
raised the problem of measurement of long distances of cosmic 


6 See his essays “On the Methaciatioal Trath and Geoimetiy and Empirical Seience.” 
in Readings in Philosophical Analysis. Op. Cit 


T Bee his Foundations of Logic and Miatiiematies. (1947}. 


8 See Moritz Schlick : Op. Cit. Also see his Philosophy of Nature written in 1986, 
published (1949) Chaps. 7-9. 
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magnitude, such as between earth and some distant star. Classical 
physics imagined that such spaces could be measured by extending 
in imagination the rigid scale and noting the coincidences. But 
Einstein showed that since the coincidences are not observed simul- 
taneously (as is done in case of those that are at short distances from 
the observer and at the rest with respect to him) all sorts of compli-’ 
cations would arise. This is because of the finite velocity of light 
which affects the ‘estimation of coincidences at long distances. 
Classical physics did not take notice of this. Though the finite 
velocity of light was known to it, its practice implied the assumption 


of an infinite velocity. It is well-known that Einstein showed how © 


due to actual conditions of estimation of coincidences at two ends 
of a rod its length changes with the velocity of the reference-frame 
of the person measuring the rod relative to the frame in which the 
rod is at rest. Thus any cosmic distance cannot have any absolute 
value, the value will vary from one reference-frame (from which 
the measurement is made) to another., And as no reference-frame 
is known either to be at absolute rest, or (consequently) to have an 
absolute velocity, all the various lengths measured from different 
reference-frames have equal claims to our attention ; none is more 
or less valid than the other. 


Thus Hinstein brought out the difference between perceptual 


mt 


(or local) space and conceptual (i.e., physical or extended) space. 


He made it clear that physics has to deal with this conceptual space 
which is the only demonstrable objective space. The imaginary 


objective space of classical physics was not demonstrable and was 
‘based on the false assumption of an infinite velocity of light and, — 


so, on absolute. simultaneity of evefits (specifically the coincidences 
of marks of a scale with the two ends of a distance), Einstein showed 
that to conceive an objective space extending over the whole of the 
universe we have to blend this space with time. In fact it is the 


relativity of- time (and simultancity) that leads to .the relativity of | 


space through meeting the actual conditions of measurement of cosmic 
distances. Thus space by itself isan abstraction, only a blend of space 
` and time, known as spacetime, is objectively real. 

It is to be noticed that Einstein started from perceptual space 
and time which are the basis of his conceptual scheme. He accepted 
the space-time coincidence defining a point-event in our perceptual 
space and time, in this he has also accepted absolute simultaneity of 
two events (as observed by a person in his immediate surroundings). 
Without these basic assumptions physics cannot proceed; for then it 
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would have to construct its objective conceptual orders in the air. 
Einstein proceeded from our perceptual space and time to construct 
objective ones and ended with this result that only a space-time con- 
tinuum has an objective reality. However we are not so much con- 
cerned here with the kind of space-time he constructed as with the 
kind of objectivity he offers us. We have Seen that in his space-time 
continuum aby length of time or distance is relative. This is a very 
interesting result for Newtonian space and iine; which were not 
demonstrable, were absolute. Einstein’s theory, by definitely res- 
tricting absoluteness (i.e. absolute objectivity) of the uncritical type, 
has brought out the importance of measurement in scientific construc- 
tion, and 50, ‘the part played by the reference-frame from which the 
measurements aré carried out. The objectivity of space-time order 
which physical science can offer usis, therefore, that which ensures 
inter-subjective communication and coherence and nothing more. 
: Thus if A and B observe the same thing and get different measure- 
ments they can understand each other if they know their relative 
velocity.. A can predict what measurements B would make out and. 
vice versa. And what is more, both will arrive at laws of nature of 
the same form. Thus the theory of Relativity has shown that the 
criterion of objectivity for science is not objective existence of an 
absolute entity (such as Newton's absolute equable time and absolute - 
space or ether) but the availability of an order or principle such that 
the diverse measurements in different’ physical situations may be 
compared and accounted for. This implies that communicability and 
coherence, and not correspondence, is the criterion of objectivity (or 
also of reality and truth). The theory of Relativity, while exposing 
the practical impossibility of an idea] concept of objectivity of the 
absolutist type offers us an idea of objectivity far more critical and 
true, though comparatively restricted in one respect. 


4. NATURE OF PuysicaL KNOWLEDGE ~ 


By physical knowledge we mean knowledge of the physical 
world in contradistinction to any kind of intuitive or spiritual knowled- 
ge. Now with new physics at first came a sense that this knowledge 
would be a close representation of the physical-world, every concept 
used in new physics would be directly related to some perceptual 
feature of the world. Thus Einstein demanded (in 1905) an opera- 
tional definition of ether, of simultaneity at cosmic distances, and of 
absolute space and time, and he revolutionised classical Kinematics. 
Heisenberg demanded (in 1925) an operational definition of a point- 
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event, that is, simultaneous position and velocity of an electron, and 
he revolutionised classical quantum theory which but a Newtonian 
mechanics patched up by quantum laws. But this stress on an expe- 
rimental theory of meaning of basic scientific concepts and a movement 
towards a closer representation of the sensible by sensible terms did 
not last long enough. For very soon it was found that new physics 
had to resort to such concepts as are mere imageless thought, signs 
- with no explicit operational meaning or objective perceptual reference. 
Thus Hinstein’s four general co-ordinates in space-time continuum and 
his ten potentials of the general gravitational field have no objective 
correlates and they have only a very complex and remote relation to 
facts. They yield as, mathematical deductions from them certain 
conclusions which can be related to facts’ by means of suitable 
operational definitions or semantical rules. Thus, as Einstein 
himself recognised, there is ‘‘ the ever-widening logical gap between 
the basic concepts and laws on the one side and the consequences 
to be correlated with our experience on the other.’’® In new 
quantum mechanics this gap is even more palpable. Heisenberg’s 
matrices, Schroedinger’s wave-function and Dirac’s phase-waves have 
no objective correlate, not even in the form of an imaginary model. 
But the physicist knows how to derive from these certain quantities 
which can be physically interpreted and verified against facts. Thus 


in new physics abstract quantities are first brought in.and certain 


mathematical rules are devised to deduce from these certain other 
quantities which are related to certain observable quantities. ‘‘ The 
calculus is first constructed floating in the air, so to speak; the con- 
struction begins at the top and then adds lower and lower levels. 
Finally by the semantical rules the lowest level is anchored at the 
solid “ground of the observable facts.°° (Thus Carnap describes 
the situation). 


Now what is the implication of this well-known procedure adopted 
in new physics. It implies a new way of looking at physical know- 
ledge. We do not now enquire what is the cause. of a phenomenon 
but we ask how the phenomenon occurs and how can we predict it? 
That is to say by physical knowledge we now mean a knowledge 
of some ‘mathematical rules by means of which we can describe and 
predict physical facts and not the knowledge of some stuff supposed 
to be behind the facts as their ‘cause’. In other words new physics 


3, See Einstein; On the Method of Theoretical Physics (1983) , p. 8. 


10 R Carnap: Op cit, p. 65. 
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seems to take a formalistic view of knowledge and many physicist- 
philosophers such as Eddington and Jeans, have stressed this aspect 
of physical knowledge. But our view is” a little different. We hold 
that. the correct interpretation of knowledge sought and offered by 
new physics should be called neither formal nor material but con- 
crete. For the dichotomy of form and content is in our analytical 
mind and not in physical knowledge as such in which the mathema- 
tical forms exist only as means of integration of sensuous data. 
Though the abstract high-level concepts of new-physics do not lend 
themselves to direct sensuous interpretation, they do not have an 
airy existence like the concepts of pure mathematics, rather. they 
have a sure connection with facts through many intermediate con- 
cepts and laws. ** New physics, as a piece of knowledge, is 
sensuous data linked up and assimilated by mathematical forms, matter 
informed by laws. Classical. physics with its bias for mechanical 
models and some prime stuff as the substrate of things was materially 
minded (in an epistemological sense) while some of the mathema- 
tically minded philosophers give a rather formalistic interpretation 
of new physics. Actually new physics has a healthy harmony of 
matter and form; it hasas much form as the matter warrants and 
as much matter as can be assimilated by forms. Physical knowledge 
has this character of an organism and in this it is like art which is 
called significant form or formed matter (gestalt) by aestheticians. a 


f 


i Thus these concepts are not absolutely meaningless. Thier meaningfulness 
depends on their observable consequences. This rather pragmatic theory of meaning has 
to Le applied in this case in place of a direct realistic theory, See Nagel (Mi: ‘ 
‘Theses in the Philosophy of Logic’? Phil. of Science. Vol. V (1988). pp. 50-51. For a re- 
alistic position see Leon Chwistek: The Limits of Science (New York, 1948) Chap IX. 

A detailed discussion of this ‘aspect of the problem is done by me in my paper. 
“The problem of form and content in Physical Scisnce’’ in Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research (Dec,, 1949). l 


THE ROLE OF LITERATURE IN 
SOCIAL EDUCATION 


K. Lanm, M.A. 


Literature does not exist in yacuum, in complete isolation from 
life in society. Nor is the literary experience exclusive in character, 
‘to be kept confined to the hot-house atmosphere of the academic 
lecture hall or fostered in the seclusion of the library reading room, 
and too odd to be admitted into the home and social life of the reader. 
Life and Literature touch at countless points ; the effect of contact 
_ with the world of literature represents just a part of the entire 
synthetic process of man’s reactions to his environment ; and our 
highest gain from literary experience is the development and educa- 

tion of social sensibility in the individual. 

With the growth of social consciousness in life of an individual, 
acquaintance with literature may begin to play a very definite role in 
the enunciation of his or her mental attitudes to society and in the 
formation of the patterns of social conduct. The average young 
“student in the higher forms of school or at college finds in a novel 
or play a number of imaginary characters with clash of interests and 
subtle interactions of temperaments, leading to some sort of crisis, 
tragic or happy. This observation of the movement of complex 
personalities develops the sensibility of the adolescent to foresee how 
his or her own behaviour and attitude in life will have diverse reactions - 
on different people with whom he or she happens to come in contact. 
Such susceptibility counteracts man’s greatest hindrance to smooth 
social existence, namely, self-centredness and blindness to other 
people’s feelings ai his own conduct, enables him always to anticipate 
the. other person’s point of view, and thus helps successful adjustment 
-in his daily relations. | 
Development of social sensibility also helps the individual to have 
'a fuller understanding in political life. The need of increased ability 
. to imagine the human implications of any situation, in the individual’s 
broader political relations, is equally patent. “ Many of our greatest 
political blunders or social injustices are the result not so much of 
maliciousness and cruelty’’ of kings and employers, of parents and 
husbands, as of the inability of our citizens to- translate- into human 
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terms the laws passed by the legislators, the political slogans supported 
by the statesmen, or.the ethical ideals held up by the individuals, 
that is, of their inability to develop social consciousness and sensibility 
“inspite of their remarkable growth as individuals in some sphere or ° 
other. People suffer not because other people get a devilish delight 
in torturing them, but because these other people cannot imaginatively 
feel their sufferings. Had we imagination and sensibility enough to 
place ourselves in the position of the widow at a tender age, or of the 
depressed and outcast classes, much of the sufferings of the Hindu 
widows and untouchables in our society would have been alleviated 
long ago. If tbe capitalist mill-owners could enter into the human 
implications of slum life, could sense how it is to live in a bustee, 
the lot of labourers in industrial areas would have been improved. 
-Even trade union leaders, coming generally from ` upper and easier 
strata of society, who supply the instigation to go on strike, have not 
imagination enough to feel in human terms the sufferings of workers 
on actual strike. | 

The bane of modern civilization is that it pampers individual 
consciousness in many ways, while social imagination is sought ‘to be 
stifled from all sides. Though the newspaper; an instrument of 
modern civilization, may be full of an array of pictures of human 
sufferings from war and riot, famine and flood, plane disaster ‘and 
train collision and automobile accident, the morning paper is mechanic- 
ally finished over morning tea without the quiver of a feeling on the 
readers’ part. We donot feel any real pain as we glide our eyes over 
the report of a street beggar being run over by a bus, for the surface 
of our mind registers in a moment only the outline implication of the 
words and may not at all convey any sense of the actual experience. 

This withdrawal into an attitude of callousness is prompted by a, 
motive of defence in the competition of the struggle for life in an 
_ indifferent, even hostile world. Not to think too much about or be 
affected by’ the feelings of other people, seems to be the safest mental 
pose for existence in the modern world. Yet this kind of escapism 
from altruistic feeling involves & positive threat to social - welfare, 
since social imagination is at the root of all cultural progress. And 
since much in our individualistic society tends to make- people in- 
different to the feelings and needs of others, we should all the more 
utilize the power of literature to nourish the imaginative flexibility 
that is essential to really social beings conscious of their collective 
existence. 

Besides developing social sensibility, the individual derives from 
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literature normal social- conceptions and outlooks. Convention 
demands one to adopt certain fixed attitudes to different situations- 
and personalities, such as the attitudes to superiors and inferiors, 
parents and children, men and women, or conduct at home and in 
school, in the field of sports and on the floor of legislature. The 
unsophisticated child gathers from the' environment what attitude. to 
. take to which person and relation. These attitudes and ideas, these 
images of behaviour and ways of thinking and feeling can as well 
be more easily and systematically absorbed from literature which has 
something of the warmth, colour, and emotion of life, without much 
of life’s besetting vices‘ and difficulties. 

As-ani illustration of the- absorption of sosial ideas from literature 
we may take the conception of love. In literature, especially in fiction 
and poetry, we find love represented as a romantic feeling—sweet, 
idyllic, happy: In life too, the adolescent in the first flush of youth 
expects the same romantic sensation in Love. . He casts an idealising 
aura, creates-a flowery moon-shine atmosphere round sex-relationship. 
‘Later as he tastes life to the lees, he finds in love much cruder 
elements than romance. Romance. is only a fiction; ‘‘ the whole 
superstructure of affection, admiration, and idealization -of the loved 
one, the. desire to sacrifice one’s self for her or his‘sike and all other 
attributes of the romantic relationship; does not inevitably grow out 
of the basic fact of sexual attraction.” Stripped of all such idéalizing 
glamour, sex may be viewed simply as a’ biological necessity to 
propagate a healthy generation. Theromantic attitude to sex or love 
in life has to a great extent been unconsciously absorbed from 
literature. Without literature we would noe hava sEoapeoled the 
possibility of romantic love. 

Besides infiltrating social ideas, literature enlarges our perspective 
of. social life. More than’ ever before it is essential today that the 
individual be liberated from the provincialism of his own particular 
family, community, or even national background. Literary works are 
a means of. getting outside the particular limited cultural group in | 
which the individual happens to.be born and live. They present 
elements of the past or of widely varied modes of life in present day 
civilization, and thus give to youth an adequate sense of the complex 
fabric of our modern society, such as cannot be conveyed by any 
personal or community agencies of cultural transmission, like the 
contact with parents, teachers, and friends, the atmosphere of home 
school, and club. 

Thus literary experience collected from the: ead of the literature 
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of his own country as well as of others, enables the individual to 
realize that his own society is only. one of a great variety of possible 
social structures, and hence to evaluate what elements of it should 
be perpetuated and what others modified in the light of more desirable 
patterns of culture. The literary artist makes one aware of “new 
angles from which to view oneself and the world, new emotional 
overtones in relations between human beings, new aspirations toward 
greater fulfilment of human personality, or new poe of view, 
moral and aesthetic, from which to judge experience.” `The artist 
senses, often earlier than the social reformer, the growth of fresh 
tendencies in society about him, and disseminate these through 
literary images. < These, in their turn, may kindle in the reader’s 
mind emotional drives that lead to the setting up of new ideals of 
conduct and new social structures. In this sense poets and artists are 
the unrecognised legislators for the future, and their- works are as 
much the creators of society as products of it. 

The patterns of attitude are not only valuable in providing 
guidance for social conduct but they are also significant in developing 
consciousness and direction in individual life. ‘‘The vicarious 
experiences offered by literature can have a particularly significant 
effect when they are related to problems and conflicts with which 


the individual reader is intimately involved.” In literature the | ` 


adolescent reader finds. other adolescents carry on the struggle to 
achieve some new working relationship with their families and environ- 
‘ments: other boys and girls have conflicts with their parents and 
guardians regarding the choice of professions or mates, other husbands 
and wives live through irritations and misgivings in their daily life, 
and other men and women seek opportunity to exercise their talents 
in an indifferent world. By viewing his problems more objectively 
in literary works the reader is helped to think more rationally about 
them and thus to function better in real life. 

Ideally a series of literary experiences could perform something 
approaching a course of psycho-analysis. The adolescent very often 
looks upon a perfectly natural experience of his or her mind, such 
as budding sex consciousness, as abnormal and immoral, develops 
a sense of guilt or sin about the feeling, and suppresses or exiles 
it from his conscious mind. Thus censored, these natural impulses 
remain sub-merged in the sub- or unconscious mind, and continue 
to cause mental disturbance through nervous tension and neurotic 
distortion of personality. 

Now the experience of literature may have a similar liberating 
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effect as the actuai experience in life. ‘‘ By vicariously éxperiencing 
the life of a character in fiction, or through participating in another’s 
emotion expressed in a poem, the reader may be enabled to bring into 
consciousness similar elements from his own past emotional life, and 
thus be released from unconscious fears and obsessions.’ For instance, 
the education in sex, which guardians and teachers in the old orthodox 
society prohibited as taboo, and which the new ‘theorists in ‘education 
consider desirable even essential to impart, but are groping to find a 
natural and sound method to introduce, may be provided in.a perfect- 
ly healthy way, through a graded literary course. ' 

Through literature the adolescent may perceive the validity of his 
own temperamental bent, even when that may not be valued by his 
environment. A book alone may encourage a young man “‘to set up 
a goal for himself that his own family aay not recognize’. Thus a 
dreamy, sensitive, artistic boy in a family with traditions of intellec- 
tual and practical achievements might feel that his own propensities 
are queer and even symptoms of his failure in life, because these do 
not fit in with the ideals of success imposed by his environments. The 
. resulting uneasiness of mind from such a sense of personal frustration 
can only be soothed by the reassurance, obtainable most successfully 
through literature that there exist in society other groups of people 
than bis own friends and relations who value the particular kind of 
temperament and ability which happens to be peculiarly his own. 

Literature has revealed the widest range of human temperaments 
and conducts that have been regarded as standard. Images of men of 
action and power as also of men of sacrifice and intellectual, spiritual 
achievements, have been idealized. with equal zest and colour. The 
autobiography of a Gandhi, with its disciplined and highly prudential 
hero, may be contrasted with the “‘ reckless, swash-buckling heroes of 
romance,” or with the sensitive, introspective character of a Hamlet. 
The young girl’ is particularly in need of liberation from the narrow 
conception of the feminine role ‘that’ may be culturally dominant at 
‘the time among his own people. She may be comforted to find in 
literature an extraordinarily broad range of feminine temperaments 
anda great variety of views on woman’s plèce in society: from 
Pamela's ‘determination not to offend the orthodox stringent social 
code of feminine decency and chastity, to the honest strivings for 
independence of contemporary literary heroines like Wells’ Ann 
Veronica, Ibsen’s Nora, or Saratchandra’s Kamal. — 

The “Psychological value of imaginative creations in literature 

gives us amore powerful medium for healthy education of the adole- 
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scent mind. This is very distinctly pointed out by the so-called 


Escape Literature, a common type of which is provided by the second 
rate popular fiction to. which the great nass of students turn for 


persona! enjoyment and thrill, being overfed with the stilted approach 


to literature in academic class rooms and examination halls. ‘‘ Instead 
of directly prohibiting students to indulge in trash literature we 
should find out what elements in adolescent psychology lead our 


students to indulge in cheap fiction,” and then make adequate provi- 


sion for more wholesome satisfaction for these needs. Educators and 
parents have to recognize the importance of this sympathetic under- 
standing and approach in the matter of sex education... » 

_ They ought to realize, and the sooner this realization comes the 
better for society, that the attempt to prohibit any knowledge of SEX 
results in the adolescent seeking satisfaction for his curiosity from 
undesirable sources, like trash literature or bad company. They shall 
admit, therefore, that it is better to provide this information in a 
more wholesome way, such as through literature that ‘‘ deals frankly 


. and honestly with sex asa fundamental and. enriching element in 


man’s life.” And ‘this principle of literature as a mediurn of social 
education in supplying to the young people correct and. necessary 


informations and in helping the adolescent mind in assuming sound. 


and healthy attitudes, should be extended freely and widely from sex 


to all the multi-faced impulses and propensities of the human consti- i 


tution- that are part and parcel of man’s social being. 

Not simply in this directing and training of natural instincts and 
desires but even for sublimating socially disapproved impulses, 
literature may be of a great value and service. ‘For instance, the 
urge for power, the desire to dominate over others, which is found in 
man at all stages of his growth, and the desire for violence and cruelty 
through which power seeks to manifest itself, are tendencies for which 


literature can provide a harmless outlet through imaginative satisfac- ` 


tion, or by ‘canualising these into nobler ideals of humanism and 
philanthropy or thrust for knowledge or spiritual aspiration. A 
Marlowesque tragic play showing a Machiavellian hero like Tambur- 
laine running his course of unimpeded conquests, a Goethe’s majestic 
figure of an intellectual aesthete like Faust bartering his soul away 
for unending knowledge and pleasure, or a Shelleyan grand panorama 
of a utopia where a Prometheus expends the impetuous energy of his 
soul in the liberation of the race, are specimens that can provide 
sublimation for diverse temperaments. 


Contemporary literature is likely to have a special significance for 


t 
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adolescent minds. Having its germ, root, and nourishment deep in 
the social and ideological atmosphere of the times, the literature of 
the age is competent to provide suggestions for and even guidance i m 
respect of many a point of conduct and attitude in the face of sitna- 
tions and questions that are likely to face the individual in actual 
life. “In the mass of work produced today there is much that 
represents those areas of thought and experience which are the points 
of growth and change in our own age.” May we not be crippling 
intellectually the young people of our generation if we keep them 
deprived of an awareness of these contemporary tendencies? It is 
necessary for their healthy growth and adjustment to social environ- 
‘ments to come in‘contact with these expressions and suggestions of 
personal and social problems with which men of today are confronted, 
or which forestall the problems and SOR Eeaies of the society of 
‘tomorrow. 
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THE STORY OF THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 


2 ARUN K. Darra Gupta, M.A. 


| (Research Scholar, Economies, Caleutta University) 


The creation of the Industrial Finance Corporation in 1948 
symbolises a major attempt on the part of the Govt: ‘of, India. to explore 
a wider and more desirable horizon in the sphere, ‘ef “public: assistance 
to private industry. Already before World War IG ‘in some regions 
of the world the era of departmental financing of private enterprise 
had been gradually transformed into one of aid mainly through 
specially created govt. financial machinery. In the Hurope of the 
‘twenties the experiment chiefly took the shape of constituting 
industrial mortgage banks, in which Govts. accepted financial stakes 
in several forms. In the ’thirties interest shifted on to the floatation 
of industrial nance corporations, although, really speaking, the epoch 
in which the task of organising such corporations was to be undertaken 
on a truly large and almost international scale was deferred until the 
‘forties. | Both the I.M.B’s (industrial mortgage banks) and the 
LF.C’s (industrial finance corporations) are institutions specialising 
in industrial financing, and the object of both is the same, viz., to 
render mostly long and intermediate-term financial aid to private 
industries, especially small. and middle-sized concerns which in every 
country confront the greatest difficulty in’ securing sufficient capital 
at reasonable cost. But the fundamental distinction between these 
two institutional types lies in the fact that unlike the I.F.C’s, the 
I.M.B’s have not generally combined the business of providing loan- 
capital with that of facilitating ownership capital. The concèpt of 
the I.F.C., wider than that of the I.M.B., has been found suitable 
by a ee number of countries in both TRR for’ the purpose _ 
of, accentuating industrial investment upon a mixed-economy basis.| 
As examples of existing public or semi-public I.F'.C’s working, on a 
national * scale we might mention, besides the I.F.C. of India, the 
I.F.C. of Pakistan, the R.F.C. of the U.S.A., the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Canada, the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation and the Finance Corporation for Industry of Great 


1 But not regional. 
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Britain,’ the Industrial Finance Dept. of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia (for all practical purposes a separate institution), the Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Finance Board of Malaya, the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank of Japan, and the Industrial Banks of a number of 


Latin American. countries.’ ee ener ol. such 
L.F.C’s—éne which distinguishes them from another class of public 
financial agencies, viz., the industrial development corporations, 
which some of the backward and under-developed states of the world, 
' such as Pakistan, South Africa and several South American countries, 
have created: in’srecent years—is that they do not as a rule undertake 
the business of -themselves setting y up and running, temporarily_or 
permanently... industrial_conceyns, | over and a above _ that_of_helping 
private concerns: 

u Though the Indian I.F.C. has been organised as late as 1948, the 
notion of a state-aided specific industrial financing machinery is much 
older in India. The Industrial Commission of 1918 recommended, an 
institution on the analogy of the Industrial Bank of Japarfg (1902) Jone 
of the earliest of all serious attempts to alleviate the financial hardships 
of private industry through the medium of a special state agency. 
{A similar idea was reborn in the deliberations of the several Banking 
Enquiry Committees a decade later; of course, some of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees and the majority of the Indian . Central 
Banking Enquiry Committees were in favour of regional, and not all- 
India, bodies. |In the wake of these’ Reports, Dr. P. 8. Lokanathan, 
in his classic work ‘‘ Industrial Organisation in India’’ (1935), 
supported the case of provincial industrial banks of the type which 
flourished in Germany after World War I f{carrying on both deposit 
and investment businesses, and concentrating mainly, though not 
- exclusively, on railroads and public utilities The ‘“‘ fcreign experts ”’ 

of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee had desired an agency, 
somewhat akin to Lokanathan's, to help exclusively public utilities 
on ati vall-India basis. A ‘few years. later, Dr. S: K. Basu, 


War I I.M.B’s of Europe, would be eminently suitable for India. 


A Na rt Mer nantontpe tine” 


His recommendation amounted to the creation of an All-India Bond- 
per AO teen ee eE TERN we meen ae aa = 
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2 Some small countries have found it economical and otherwise convenient to invest their 
national I.F.C’s with powers to finance agriculture and other non-industrial activities, for 
instance, the State Advances Corporation in New Zealand, and the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation in the Philippines. , 
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Issuing [ns Institute and a number of credit-granting , provincial bodies 
affiliated to to it, “but having no bond-issuing power. The national 
“body was not to lend direct to ‘industries, but to gra grant funds to the 
provincial agencies, which in their turn were to re-lend the funds to 
eventual borrowers. The system was to concentrate on medium and 
long-term mortgage loans, but never to combine such functions with 
those of under-writing and subscribing to shares. This use uss 
has subsequently been picked up, amongst others, by Dr.  Lokanathan.' 
During the ‘forties, the trend of discussions gradually shifted from 
the concept of a purely I.M.B. to that of an I.F. C., though most of 
them were carried on upon a provincial basis. But, whatever the 
character of the organisational type advocated, the debates had all 
along emphasised the need for specialised government agencies to 
make available long-dated finance to small business, the worst sufferer 
from the chronic inability of our private financial toechanism to furnish 
industrial enterprise with all the requisite money. 

The I.F.C. of India sprang into existence on July 1; 1948, amid 
such an historical setting. The purpose of the Corporation, in terms 
of the preamble to the Industrial Finance Corporation Act of 1948, is 
one of ‘‘ making medium and long-term credits more readily available 
to industrial concerns in India, particularly in circumstances where 
normal banking accommodation is inappropriate or recourse to capital- 
issue methods is impracticable.’’ The object is evidently to supple- 
- ment, and not supplant, the inadequate private financial organisation ‘| 

The authorised capital is Rs. 10 crores, Rs. 5 crores having been 
issued in the first instance: The share-holders are the central govern- 
‘ment, the Reserve Bank, scheduled Banks, co-operative banks, 
insurance companies, investment.trusts and other financial institutions 
but no individuals. The Central Government and the Reserve Bank 
may, however, transfer their shares to the other holders. “| The practice 
of leaving out individual investors from ,share-holding has:also been 
pursued by several foreign finance corporations, e.g., the British 
I.C.F.C. and the F.C.1., the Pakistan I.F.C., the Industrial ae 
Department of the Australian Commonwealth Bank, the I.D: Bs | 
Canada and the R.F.C. of the U.S.A. l 

| \Under Section 5 of the I.F.C. Act, the Central Government has 
guaranteed a 24% dividend per annum on the share-capital. The 
Corporation sūpplements its resources by selling bonds guaranteed by 





l Seveaal notes by Lokanathan in the Report (1948) of the Industrial Finance Sub. 
Committee of the National Planning Committee. 
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the Central Government as regards’ both principal and interest. It. 
can accept deposits from the public, not exceeding Ws. 10 crores, on 
certain conditions. |The old Industrial Bank of Japan used to cultivate 
this practice on a larger scale. But some I.F.C’s, e.g., the F.C.I. of 
Great Britain, do nob carry on deposit business. =’ 

] Nationalised industries have been expressly excluded ton the 
province of the I.F.C. of India. But this does not imply that ‘it can 
help all sorts of private industry. It can assist only public limited 
companies and cooperative societies engaged in the manufacture or 
processing of goods, or in mining, or in the generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity or any other fotm of electric power.] An identical . 
limitation has been placed on the Pak. I.F.C. But neither the 
Canadian I, D.B. nor the English I.C.F.C. has excluded partnerships 
or private limited companies from their scope. 

’ [Section 23 of the I.F.C. Act (1948) empowers the corporation to 
aid private industry by the following devices :— 

- (1) Guaranteeing loans raised by industrial concerns which (a) are 
ane within 25 years, and (b) are floated in the public market,’ 

(2) underwriting the issue of stock, shares, bonds and cepentures 
by industrial concerns, 7 

(3) making loans or advances to, or subscribing to debenturés, butr 
not shares, of industrial concerns, repayable within 25 years. 

No accommodation is to be allowed by way of guarantees or loans 
unless it be secured by sufficient pledge, mortgage, hypothecation, or 
assignment of government or other securities, or other tangible: assets. 


Aid toa single concérn. is not to exceed 10%, of the paid-up share- - l 


capital of the I.F.C. or Rs. 50 lakhs, whichever is larger, J Similar 
ceilings upon the size as well as the duration of assistance have 
characterised such corporations all the world over. | Indian legislation 
has not, however, explicitly fixed any minimum size or duration 

of the I.F.C. aid. This implies. that the I.F.C. would be ablé:to 
` supply even current finance if circumstances require, and. in India 
circumstances have not been rare when a panick-stricken money-market 
has failed to provide short-term funds even to ‘well-established firma X 

- AThe corporation cannot directly subscribe to shares and stock of 
any limited liability company. The same is the case with the Pakistan 
I.F.C. and the Industrial Bank of Venezuela. On the other hand, 
a large number of such financial institutions abroad, e.g., the Recons- 


i 


i The same condition governs guaranteeing by the Pak. I. F.C. 
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truction Finance Corporation of the U.S.A., the Canadian I.D.B., 
the British I.C.F.C. and the F.C.I., the Reconstruction Financ e Bank 
of Japan, the Industrial Finance Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, and the Industrial Credit Bank of Argentina, 
possess the power to provide ownership capital directly. The policy | 
of several of these agencies, however, is not to retain their direct 
investments for ever, but to attempt the transfer of such share-holdings 
to public hands at propitious times so as to be able to release their 


valuable funds for re-employment. 


* Try I.F.C. or INDIA at Work — 


(| Though empowered to do so, the I.F.C. has not undertaken any 
underwriting operations by the time this is being written. An‘ identi. 
cal explanation has been given in all the annual reports, viz.;. that 
‘the I.F.C. does not deem it advisable to accept such commitments 
under the existing unsatisfactory conditions of the financial market. 
Nor has it done any guaranteeing business so far. For the present it. 
has concentrated on the loan-method of assistanced The following 
tables will provide a clear picture of the loans made by the Corpora- 
tion so far.» 


TABLE I . 


Type of Industry Amount Sanctioned _ Amount Sanctioned 
upto year ended upto December 31, 
Juné 80, 1951,* 1951.+ 
Rs. Rs. i 

~ Textile Machinery as 58,00,000 5B, 00,000 

. Mechanical Engineering oe 49,00,000 49,00,000 
Bleetrical Engineering ay 84.00 000 1,04 50,000 
Cotton Textile ice 1,61 ,00,000 I 76, 00,000 
Woolen Testile nae 35,00,000 "35, 00,000 
‘Rayon Industry 50,00,000 50,00,000 “ 
Chemii 85,50,000 85,50,000 
Cement 90.00,000 “ 90,900,000 
Ceramics and Glass 80,00,900 1,02,00,000 
Oil Mills 250,000 2,,90,000 
Electric Power 12,00,000 17 50 ;000 

. Metallurgical Industry ‘as 30.00,000 35 00 000 s 

. Tron and Steel (Light Engineering) sive 42 50,000 42 50 000 
Aluminium wee 50.00,000 90 00,000 
Sugar eee 20,00,000 20. ;00 ,600- 
Mining sis 830,00,000 30,00,000" 
.Paper eas 3,00,000 . 12,006,000 
Automobile and Tractor at 50,00,000 50, 00: G00 
Unclassified 25 ,70,000 35,70,000 

9, 58. a 000 10,85,60,000 


* Source : 8rd Annual Report of the L.F.C, 
Statesman (Cal.). January 22, 1952. 


+ Source : 


ch 
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TABLE IT 


Classification ; upon size, of Loans Sanctioned upto 


June 30, 1951. 


No. of Amount in Rs, 
Applications 
‘t) Loans not Exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs a 33 1,88,70,000 
iii) Loang Exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs,’ but not 
Rs. 20 lakhs. 13 2,01,60,000 
(iii) Loans exceeding Rs. 20 lakhs, but not 
Rs. 80 lakhs. . 7 1,95,00,000 
, Gv) Loans exceeding Rs. 80 lakhs, bub not ; 
Rs. 40 lä ikhs. 2 80,00,000 
(v) Loans exceeding Rs. 40 laks, but not 
Rs. 50 laks. 6 2,93,00,000 


[Source : rd Annual Report of the I.F.C, (June 30, 1951), Appendix—B]. 


TABLE TIT 


State-wise classification of loans made up till June 80, 1951. 


No. of Acaownt Sanctioned 
Applications Rs. 
Sanctioned. po 


Assam | | ssi 


Bombay Sei 21 8,32,50,000 
. Bihar See 4 67 6.00 
Madhya Pradesh aes 2 20,00,000 
Centrally Administered Areas ee Ne. “3 
Punjab o eds 4 20,00,000 
Madras , ses 5 _ 86,590,000 
Orissa ¢ errr 2 59 ry 000 
g i sea 8 ” §4,20,000 
West Bengal Ea er 10 1,85,00, 000 - 
Greater Rajasthan ae 1 80,00,000 
Saurastra sas 3 1,00, 00, 000 — 
Madhya Bharat - ; — 1 8 150,000 
: ` 61 9,58,20,000 


[Source : ord one a1 Report-of-the LE.C.] 
nr 
The interest-rate usually charged by the I.F.C. has all along been . 
5i with a rebate of 4% if the interest and the instalments of © 
principal are paid on due dates? There is no legal bar to the granting 
- of current. finance, and the -I.P.C. has actually, in view of tight 
money-market conditions, allowed, where necessary, reasonable 
amounts for working capital purposes to new firms, in addition to 
their block capital requirements. This step has been in the right 
direction. 4 | . 
5—1799P—ITI 
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CRITICAL ESAMINATION OF oF POWERS AND UP OPERATIONS 
ans aatia a e aiai ain aaeain. aand, a 


Loree years of I. F.C. Pe have afforded some opportunity 


to offer criticisms of I.F.C. policy and indicate desirable courses:of. 


action suggested'by the needs of our under-developed industrial 
economy. Scientifically analysised, such criticisms are capable of a 


three-fold classification $( (1) Glicism of assistance rendered under, : 
legally’permissibie powers, (ti) criticism of those very powers deter: | 


mining the scope of the I.F.C., and 


,. (iii) Miscellaneous criticisms aimed at the structural Ki 
of the corp., its relation with other finaning agencies and the over- ali 


national plan, ete. U - 
G) Criticisms under this head run in the ET terms : (Have 


the I.F.C. éperations achieved any substantial closing of the alleged 


A 


financial gaps ? Has the interest-cost situation perceptibly improved’ 


Has the lending policy of private financial a agencies been liberalised 
under the “impact of I.F.C. lending? current ; financial trends do; ‘not 
provide categorical or affirmative answers. | 

(In contrast to the policy of the majority of similar institutions 
abroad, the I.F.C.’s policy has been to confine attention to large-scale 
industry, leaving smaller enterprises to the care of the Financial 
Corporations in’ the States. But -since only Madras and Saurastra 
do at present possess their own ‘State Financial Corporations, smail 
industry in other States is still passing through difficult times. 

The composition and size of I.F.C. assistance are no less open 
to objection, Abstention from guaranteeing and  under-writing, 
whatever the reasons, has simply strengthened the notion that the 
I.F.C. wants to be no begter than a fair-weather/friend `of private 
industry. The utter inadequacy of the size of the loans will be, evident 


from the fact that more than 50% of such loans ‘are within the ' 


Rs, 10-lak limit, The extent to which large-scale gater piip, can, 
pin much hope to the I.F.C. will be any body’s guess. | 


In order to meet the criticism at the terms and "conditions of | 
the loans have been unduly strict and onerous, the I.F.C. has recently >. 


decided that where an old, established company has ample security, ' 


to offer, $ would not insist on the personal guarantee of managing 
n 


agents. AG so far as interest rates are concerned, the L.F.C.. ‘rates, 
of course, compare favourably with other market rates. But they 
are in no way the optimal ones, Lower rates are desirable. ° 

2 Sri Ram’s speech at the Annual Meeting (Aug. 1951) of the I.F.C., quoted by 
the ‘* Capital *' of August 30, 1951, p 242. 


. 18 Also see, Basu, Industrial Finance in India’ (1950 ed.j,-ch. XV; the All-India 
Manufacturer * Organisation’ s Memorandum (1950) to the Finance Ministry, Govt. of India. 
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The amount lent up to December, 1951, was only Rs. 10, 


. 85, 60,000. How insignificant: is this sum when compared with 
. the actual capital requirements of ever a single large-scale industry ! 


_ - the State-wise distribution of loans has not followed the desirable 


. pattern. Itis surely not ioo much to expect an all-India institution 
like the I.F.C. to promote through its operations a balanced regional 
,, dispersal and- development of industry, especially when some such 


thing has been held as an objective of industrial Policy by the Govt. 


But, in practice, ‘the Corp. has done its opposite. Its loans have 


-. "gone over mostly o the already-heavily-industrialised States of the 


union. v” er . 
On the wHoie, the: ‘actual record of the LE.C. vis-a-vis its statu- 


-.. tory powers has not been something to be much. enthusiastic about. 


| The I.F.C., ib is learnt, proposes to take two steps to meet the 
challenge of justifiable criticism. First, it is investigating the 
_-possibjlity of engaging in some under-writing business. Secondly, 
it would ask the Govt. to indicate which industries they particularly 
desire to be encouraged, while at the same time it would give wider 
publicity, han hithertofore to the services it is able to offer to in- 
dustry. al fo this one might add that there is no good reason why 


the I.F.C. of India should not commence Joan-guaranteeing on the 
lines of the U.S. Reconstruction Finance corporation at a time. when ’ 


. dear money has staged a partial come-back. A re-adaptation of the 
R.F.C; Plan for “ Blanket Participation Agreements’? of March 
. 1, 1945, or that for “Small Loan Participation,” which succeeded 
‘the former on its termination-in January, 1947, -to the needs of big 
business might prove’ of immense utility in India, The R.F.C. 
guarantees in. the. U.S.A. were given in connection with. bank-made 
industrial loans-of certain size and duration. 


(i) But even if the I.F.C. had fully cultivated all the legally | 


_. permissible methods. “of financial aid, if could not have | ‘met the ` 
. >o major portion of the requirements of Indian industry. For, larger 


| defects have been found, not in any conservative application of the 


oe 1948 Act by the Corporation, but in the Act itself. First of all, the 


Rs. 50-lak limit upon the maximum size of permissible loan to any 


one concern has seriously reduced the I.F.C’s, importance as s 


financier of large-scale industry.’ Perhaps, it is this factor which 
partially explains the recent approach by the iron and steel industry 


direct to the Govt. of India for loans to carry out its expansion and. 


` 
™~ 


~ 


Source, Capital, August 30, 1951, p. 212, 


hi 
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modernisation programmes. Secondly, and this is crucial, the ban on 
direct subscription to share-capital has snatched the largest slice away 
from the utility of the Corporation in the field of long-term production 


finance. Safety and profitability are surely factors not to be wholly. 


neglected by financing institutions in a capitalist economy. But the 
present writer believes that they should not be rated as possessing 
over-riding and immediate (as distinct from long-term) importance 
by the Govt. of a relatively under-developed economy, capitalist or 

not. | The I.F.C. of Pakistan, India’s next-door neighbour, is no 
dows subject to a similar prohibition of the direct participation busi- 


ness. But we chatot_be blind to the fact that this deficiency of 


the Pakistan I.F.C. has be2n amply made good by the creation of 
the tPakistan Industrial Development nt Corporation (1950), which has 
been authorised to sponsor public companies . ‘for a specified group of 
industries, vital to the Pakistan ecénomy, to under- -write whole, or 
part of the share-capital of such companies, or subscribe, . on behalf | 
of the Pakistan Govt., any portion of their issued share-capital not 
taken up by the public, and themselves set up industries which may, 


in course of time, be transferred to private ownership and manage- 


‘ment. 2If the Govt. of India is not keen on setting up a similar 
industrial development corporatiory in the near future to supplement the 
_LF.C.‘of India, it should consider the case of rendering the I.F.C. 
Act of 1948 more broad-based ' by including a clause authorising the 


Corporation to participate, whenever ypgegary in the nationa! interest 
in the risk-capital of private industry! Farther, if seems somewhat 
illogical to keep the I.F.C. off from direct participation after empowering 
it to undertake underwriting, which is no less fraught with risks.( 


(iii) |The absence of a technical expert staff to carry, on reséarch 
work is certainly an organisational defect of the I.F.C. of India." But 
this is partly recompensed by the fact that the corporation is getting the 
services rendered by the officers of the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research in examining the technical aspects of proposals for aid. 
It is also being assisted, by the various Central Ministries in this connect- 
tion. It seems, ‘then, that the creation of a separate Department of. 
Economic Research, as in the British I.C.F.C. urged by some Indian 
economists,’ is not at present a very important problem. On the 
other hand, such a step would only mean an extra burden on the 
already over-taxed finances of the state. 


7 
ê Also see, S. K. Basu, “* ‘Industrial Financed in India’ (1950 ed.), Ch, XV. 
6 See, for example, Basu, op. dit. 


x 
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In the Report (1948) of the Industrial Finance Sub-Committee of 
the N ational Planning Committee, Prof. K. T. Shah has pointed out 
-that the "measure leading to the creation of the I.F.C. has not been 

‘integrated’? with the over-all ‘‘National Plan”. This criticism, 
overlooked by the economists of Industrial Finance in India, appears 
really serious to the present, writer. / Although the T.F.C. claims that 
it has been working in close co-operation with the relevant Ministries 


of the Central Govt., the suspicion is not altogether unfounded that , 


its policies and actions have yet to be satisfactorily co-ordinated with 


the Government policy of dis-inflation though the I.F.C. beyond doubt 
requires an enlargement of its present scope and policy, it should avoid 
running into the opposite and no less serious danger of indirectly 
feeding inflationary forces which are best nursed by an over-liberatisa- 


tion of business credit. Over-enthusiasm in helping private enterprise | 


. turned the Reconstruction Finance Bank of Japan into the prime 


“vehicle of inflation for some time in 1947, when the burden of financ- 


ing the capital replacement and expansion of Japanese industry fell 


largely upon that agency after the state had imposed severe limitations . 


upon commercial bank financing of industry. The Indian I.F.C. 
ought to take a lesson from that experiencer 


os 


CONCLUSION 


vA In India, the I.F.C. has proved a misnomer in practice. Ti has 
been working virtually as an industrial mortgage bank, “It has not 
even cultivated all its statutory powers. This state of affairs should 
end as early as possible,“ The Report (1951) of the United Nations 
E.C.A.F.E.; Committee on Industry and Trade, which held: its 3rd 
session in: Lahore in Pebruary, 1951, has driven home the truth that 
in the under-developed economies of Asia and the Far East, financial 
agencies are wanted not only to lend to existing enterprises, but also 
‘to initiate, underwrite and participate in new undertakings.’ The 
logical -corollary of such a principle—which we whole-heartedly 


support—is that/the Indian I.F.C. should be empowered not only to? 


participate in risk and ownership capital of private limited liability 


companies; but also to float its own companies in industries where ` 


private investment is not forthcoming at the requisite rate 7 That is 
to say, I.F.C. should be converted into an Industrial Development 
Corporation, unless, of course, the Union Government is going to 
create such a corp., in addition to the existing I.F.C., as in Pakistan. 
The converted I. F.C. should further be considered as an integral part 


h 
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of our central banking system, so that its policy is always well co- 
ordinated with the financial part of the National Plan whose best 


a ee ite tenes = 


executor is certainly the central banking institution in any country, 
advanced or backward. Such a measure would facilitate the task of 
carrying out the combined programme of staying inflation while, at 
the same time, encouraging productive investment in desirable spheres. 
This suggestion has been picked up from the experiment of Argentina, 
an under-developed Latin American State, where the Industrial credit 
Bank has, since December, 1946, been regarded as a part of the central ` 
bank, which, in its turn, is looked upon as the major instrument of 
public economic policy. 


Towards the end of the thirties doubts about’the very desirability 
of State-aided industrial corporations, still existed in India’. But the 
experience of the ‘forties gave the impression that thé future of indus- 
trial finance in every country, developed or not, rested largely upon 
specialised public financial corporations, and it would not be very 
surprising if the lesson of the “fifties is going to be that the financial 
interests of Indian enterprise are best served by specialist Government 
institutions of a type significantly different from the existing I.F.C. 
of India with its unduly restricted sphere of financing.*. ' 





- 
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? See, for example, N. G. Das, ‘Industrial Enterprise in India” (1938), pp. 133-136. 


* Sources from which data regarding the following institutions have been 
collected :* The I.F.C. and the Industrial Developmen Corp. of Pakistan, the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Finance Board of Malayan—from. the Report of the B.C. As FP. . 
Com, on Industry and trade (8rd Session, Lahore, Feh., 1951); thé’ State Advances 
Corp. of New Zealand the Rehabilitation Finance Corp. of the Philippines, the 
Industrial Credit Bank of Argentina and-similar Banks in other Latin American countries, 
the Industrial Development Corporation of South Africa—from U. N. ‘‘Heonomic Develop- 
ment in Selected Countries,” Vol. I 41947) and Vol. If (1950); the British I C,F.C. and the 
F.Ċ.I., the I-D B. of Canada, and the Industrial] Finance Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia~—from Basu, ‘Financing of Post-war Industry’ !1948); the R.F.C. of 
the U.S A.—from Fuller, “Govt. Financing of Private Enterprise’? (1948); the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Bank of Japan— from Cohen, ‘Japan's Economy in War and Reconstruction” 
(1949), and the U.N., “Economic Survey of Asia and the Far Hast, 1948." l 


1S PSYCHOLOGY AN EXACT SCIENCE? 


Rames Das, M.A. v 
` Pamluk College 


Psychology to-day has become a popular science. But inspite 
of its popularity it has created great confusions in the minds of 
people. People, even those- who are highly educated, often doubt 
the exactitude of this science. It is very often said that psychologists 
always give you bluffs, Do this and they will give you an explana- 
tion for your behaviour. They will perhaps say it arises from a 
complex. Give a, name to this complex. Say it is ‘x’. Do that 
and these people will perhaps interpret tbis quite different activity 
again in terms of the same complex. So you see you have no escape 
from the clutch of these people and their science. Let us take a 
concrete example. A man prefers solitude to society. He is ex- 
tremely..shy and always keeps himself aloof from his fellowmen. 
If you approach a psychologist and ask him to explain this man’s 
behaviour, he will perhaps try to invite your attention to a deep-rooted 
inferiority complex: in the nature.of this man. It is his intense sense 
of inferiority, he will tell you, that makes this man a misfit in society 
and incites him to withdraw from his fellowmen. This explanation 
may seem to be quite satisfactory and you may ‘be astounded at the 
great capacity of this interpreter to -penetrate into the depths of 
human nature. But all your awe and wonder will surely vanish 
_ when you hear the very same words from the psychologist who in- 
terprets the behaviour of a man who is not at all shy or introverted 
but always moves and talks too much. The psychologist will here 
_also give you the old explanation but perhaps-he will put it-in a bit 
modified manner. He will not tell you that this man’s behaviour 
is a direct expression of his inferiority complex but only a defence 
against it. He at the heart of his hearts cannot sanction his in- 
feriorify and therefore cheats himself and his fellows by putting on 
- a garb of superiority. He will poke his nose into your affairs and 
will not hesitate to make comments that will never please you. He. 
will always try to show you that he possesses a keener vision and 
bears an wiser head than anybody about him including yourself 
simply and solely because he deems himself the weakest man at the 
most secret corner of his heart. This is what the psycholegist will 
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tell you. Now you think you have sufficient reasons to foster a 
doubt about the exactitude of this science. You may say to yourself 
that this man is not really a.man of science but of big bluffing words. 
He has only ready-made explanations and his capacity consists in 
the twisting of facts so that they fit into these so-called explanations. 
But are you quite correct in your judgment ? I would request. 
you to note the following considerations before you leap into such 
a conclusion. ` First, don’t confuse true psychologists with so-called 
professional and posing psychologists. ‘These latter people do not 
really know anything about the science save and except a few technical 
terms. They do not know the true implications of these terms even. 
So your above conclusion is quite applicable to such people. They 
really have certain ready-made theories and their’ job is only to 
distort facts so that they can be forcibly thrown into the shapes of 
these theories. But true „psychologists do not do this. They cannot 
definitely tell you anything about the inner mental forces that cause 
your queer behaviour without making a complete and systematic 
analysis of your mind. But he can of course inake a guess-work 
regarding these forces before the actual analysis with the .help of 
his varied experiences in this line and his guessing may ultimately 
prove to be correct. When for treatment of a physical malady you 
go to an experienced doctor he generally assumes a cause for your 
troubles at the very sight of you or your symptoms. He then examines - 
you thoroughly and thus verifies his assumption. 
As you know it, his assumption very often turns out correct. 
This is because he has developed a keen sense of intuition due to the 
variety and intensity of his experiences in a particular domain—a 
penetrating vision as it were. Similarly look at a true chemist. He — 
takes just a glimpse of a: flower and gives you at once an analysis 
of ‘the various chemical components of this specimen of beauty. 
Pluck the flower and take it to the laboratory. Then make an an- 
alysis of it. You will on majority. of occasions see the chemist is 
correct. So you cannot underrate the opinion of an expert. The 
expert may or may not be correct. But the probability of his being 
correct is far greater than that of his not being correct. Experience 
has its own intrinsic value, which you cannot deny. Hence you 
should not fail to appreciate the gravity of an opinion of a psychologist 
who is well-versed and well experienced in Psycho-analysis. I invite 
your attention to the adjectives of this person. I do not ask you to 
pin your faith on to persons who only pose as expert psy cho-analysts, 
but on t® persons who are truly so. . 
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Now a shocking thing for you. You may see. even an expert 
psycho-analyst give the same explanation for two apparently con- 
tradictory phenomena. Both the. behaviour of an introverted man 
and that of an extroverted person may be explained by him in 
terms of the same inferiority complex. But you need not be 
hurt by this apparent contradiction in his statements. Let me 
explain the situation with the help of an analogy and this is also 


'. from the domain of medical science. We all know there are certain 


elements in our blood which are always about to attack and fight 
out any injurious germs if these ‘intrude into our system. Now if 
these blood elements are tired and overpowered by these harmful 
foreigners the affected: organism would fail ill and surely show signs 
of a particular disease, but if they conger and the foreigners are 
defeated the organism‘ will not only maintain normality but also 
show signs of better health due to excess of anabolism over catabolism 
in his system. So here we see the presence of disease-germs in a 
system may give rise lo two contradictory consequences, namely 
illness and health. Similarly the presence of an inferiority complex 
in a man may make him shy or unbearably social If his resistance 
against this complex be weak he will be conquered by this complex 
and this means withdrawal from society, but if his -resistance is 
stronger than his sense of inferiority he will defend himself against 
this complex and the result of this would, be extroversion in his 
behaviour or. more clearly speaking he will develop an attitude belit- 
tling others. I think it is cléar from the above analogy that there 
is nothing shocking when we ' hear an expert psycho-analyst say the 
same thing in -explaining two contradictory psychological phenomena. 
But the thing is this that the causal factor is to be discovered by an 
adequate analysis of the man’s mind through proper application o 
the method of free association. 
Now before we cease our discussion I shall again beg to invite 
the patient and sympathetic readér’s considerate attention to some 
other facts. It is ordinarily thought that psychology is exhausted 
“by psycho-analysis. But the fact is not this. Psychology is more 
than psycho-analysis and has many branches of study, e.g., general 
‘psychology, child-psychology, animal psychology, educational psycho- 
logy, industrial psychology, physiological ‘psychology, etc., etc. F 
. shall now select certain simple facts from some of these branches 
of psychology and try to examine their exactitude. Let us first 
discuss our emotions. We are all intimately acquainted with the | 
variety of emotions in us, our loves, frights, angers and the like. 
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Psychologica] researches ‘have proved that all the emotions in an 
. individual are not his innate responses. The fact is that -only a few 
of them are innate and the remaining ones are fruits of his experi- 
ences, Fear, for example, is innately exhibited by a just born babe 
if it hears a loud sound or is thrown into the air. No other situation 
frightens this baby. But gradually the child shows fear in many 
other gituations like the presence of a dog or of darkness. These 
typical fears are acquired by -the ‘child due to operation of many 
processes, the most powerful of these being the process of condition- 
ing. The process of conditioning means that if the natural situation 
is repeatedly associated with a neutral situation the latter in course 
of time acquire the merits of the former so far as the individual’s 
emotional response is concerned. If the child hears a loud sound 
on several occasions when it is left in the dark it will shortly 
develop the response of fear towards darkness. If on several occasions 
the dog produces a loud barking when the-child approaches the animal 
the child will develop fear for this creature. Now this i is the inevit- 

able and most exact consequence of repeated simultaneous presentation 
óf the natural and the innocent situations before the child and can be 
verified by any and- everybody. The psychologists tells you that we- 
get angry with a person or any agent who interferes. with us. If you 
doubt ihe exactitude of his statement you may very ‘well examine it 
in practical situations. Always oppose a friend and see what happens. 
This friend will perhaps tolerate you for some time due to certain 
considerations and will not give expression to his anger but go 
on opposing him again -and again and his behaviour with © you 

will’ certainly change. He will gradually lose his patience and 
expressly exhibit anger. Suppose this friend loves a certain girl. 

Always speak ill of this girl before him and display your love for the 
same girl and there is nothing more exact than the prediction that 
_your friend would develop a sense of rivalry and rage for you and very 
soon the warmth of your friendship will vanish. Now is it not your 
interference with your friend’s activity that makes him your foe? 

So if one acquaintance of yours shows anger towards you a psycho- 
logist may very well guess that you have somehow or other opposed 
him. Of course if this man is abnormal he may distort your behaviour 
and imagine that you have stood in his path. But here also tho man 
feels frustrated. This is true not only in the life of an individual 


but also in the life of a people. If the structure of a society or 


government be such that the people feel frustrated by it at every 
step it is quite sure that there would be tension and aggression against 
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the institution in the minds of the people. And if this tension and 
aggression be violent the result would be an eruption of the people’s 
hostility against society or government in the form of revolution or 
war. Hence there is no scope for doubt if a psychologist says that 
‘-bebind the aggression of a people there is a sense of frustration. Now 
here, of course, the psychologist’s job does not end. He is to carry 
on a systematic investigation and unearth the hidden frustrating 
factors the removal of which means restoration of normality to the 
people’s life: Now Jet us hear something from an industrial 
psychologist. : 
It was not very long ago that people believed ` that the best of a 
_ worker could be secured if only he was caused to work without rest 
throughout the whole working day. With this : belief at heart the 
factory.owners, and the capitalists treated their workers as beasts and 
slaves and did not allow them any sort of rest or leisure. This used 
to be done in the days of slavery. But with the rise of humanitarian- 
ism and development of psychological researches in this sphere the 
age-old belief ‘was proved to be baseless and even harmful to the 
employers and employee alike. Ergographic findings in the psycho- 
logical laboratory definitely proved that an adequate and timely rest 
does encourage the worker instead of discouraging him to put 
forth his best in his work and hence sanction of rest. to the worker 
` is beneficial not to the worker alone but also to ‘the man who employs 
him from the stan dpoint of she and quality of output. Psycho- 
logical researches have shown -that not only rest but also many other 
factors like pleasant stimulation of the worker with the help of music, 
dancing, party, etc. will make him more efficient and more satisfied 
with his job. These have been introduced in many modern factories 
at the suggestions and ‘gupervisions of psychologists and everywhere 
the consequences have been quite up to our expectations. So there 
is very little’ scope for doubt in’ the. exactitude of these psychological 
_regearches in modern industries. 
Now allow me to tell you something about what an educational 
sychologist has to say. He has discovered a law of learning—the 
as of Effect. It means that if you succeed in making the object of 
learning, i.e. the lesson, a matter of joy_for the student he will very 
soon acquire mastery over it but if you make it duli, dry and painful, 
the student will find it quite difficult to léarn the lesson. Remember 
the fate of poor David when he was brought before Mr. Murdstone, 
for learning his lessons.. ‘This man was so harsh and cruel and expert 
‘in incurring punishment that a bright and brilliant boy like David 
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did forget all his lessons however simple they were. This is because 
his lessons were rendered bitter by their association with tbe bitterness 
of Mr. Murdstone’s behaviour with David. But when David read 
alone with his sweet mother he found his lessons quite easy.and 
amusing only because his mother was easy and kind with him. 
Dickens here has expressed a psychological truth. There is nothing 
more exact than this law in the field of education and the psychologist 
is quite definite that any and every educationist will see him right if 
only the latter tries to verify the law. IfI go on citing examples in 
this way the.volume of this article will be unnecessarily increased. 
So I shall refrain from'this. I shail however speak something about 
the recent movements of- mental testing which have shown definite 
signs of promise. Intelligence tests are perhaps the most popular 
instruments for the exploration of mental capacities. These are 
constructed and standardised through careful observations and statisti- 
. cal treatment of the test-elements and the data collected. . These, 
being based upon statistics, are quite solid and their exactitude is 
quite equivalent to that of statistics. It has been seén in almost all 
cases that these tests, if properly administered, tell usa large truth, 
and help prediction and proper direction of the individuals tested. 
The correlations of these tests with ‘the scholastic attainments of the 
individuals tested and. with the teachers’ ratings ôf these individuals 
have been very much significant and this shows how much exact l 
these tests are. Tests have also been devised for the measurement of 
special aptitudes and various personality traits as well as the amount 
of their integrity. All these tests are based upon ' sound assumptions 
and have been verified by facts. Reports from all parts of the globe 
prove that scientific vocational guidance and selection are possible 
with the help of the’ results of these tests if they can be AOTAN, 
and adequately applied. 

I have been striving to establish A this article that 
Psychology is quite an exact science. The truth is that there can be 
no such science, as is not exact. But the nature and degree of 
exactitude. of Psychology is different from that of other sciences and 
this is due to the nature of the objects of psychological study. The 
objects of physical and chemical study are passive inert things which 
do preserve a rigid constancy of their nature. It is due to this thing 
that prediction is easy and almost correct in their case. But the 

„objects of psychological study are dynamic agents. These are always 
acting upon: the world and are being acted upon by the world. So the 
prediction about them would be quite correct only, when the funda- 
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mental characteristic of these objects can be discovered and situation 
can be fully controlled. . Psychologists have been doing their utmost 
to do these jobs and have been largely successful in their efforts. 
Building of suitable laboratories equipped with adequate instruments ` 
“and tests has helped them to a very great extent to cortrol the situa- 
tion and this has been much easier because of application of statistics 
in psychology. Thus-psychologists now can discover the fundamental 
characteristics of the objects of their study under controlled situations. 
But tbe task is not finished. Psychology is still developing and we 
` all know errors of technique are very often found in a developmental. 
phase. So psychologists -may differ among themselves and abadon 
old techniques and formulate. new ones. But all this does not prove 
inexactitude of the science. On the other hand it promises a brilliant 
' and bright future. | 


Round the World . 


Apartheid and Canadian Opinion 


. The racial policy pursued in. South Africa haw reached its climax. 
Dr. Malan is determined that for maintaining the purity and the superi- 


ority of the white elements of South African population the different groups . 


- of people in the Dominion should have separate areas allotted to them, It 
has, of course, been-proved to the hilt that the purity of the white race on 
the maintenance of which so.much emphasis is being pul is a myth. Ad- - 
mixture of blood has ‘already taken place to a degree generally unthought 
of. Dr. Malan, however, clings to the myth. He would not allow further 
admixture and what.is more he will not allow the Indian, indigenous 
and other coloured groups to claim equality with the white people. 
Recently an Act of the legislature in this regard was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Appeal Court on the ground that it had been passed without 
the provisions as to the entrenched clauses of the Constitution being acted 
up to. But Dr. Malan is not daunted by this decision of the Court. He 
has in fact declared his defiance of this judgment of the Court. In other i 
words'he is bent upon carrying ọut his policy of apartheid irrespective 
of judicial opinion, irrespective of the damage it may do to democratic 
* ideals and principles and irrespective of the harm it moy do to good rela- 
_ tions among Commonwealth countries. . 

Until recently it was queer that public opinion in different white. 
countries of the Commonwealth’ did not ‘express itself at least vocally 
against this Fascist policy of South Africa. In none of the debates that 
have been held on the forum of the United Nations in regard to this matter 
the delegates from Britain, Canada, Australia ‘and New zealand have 
ever taken the side of equity ‘and justice. India and Pakistan found 
support in their complaint against the Government of South Africa only 
among delegations from Asian and Communist countries. Nothing could 
have been more regrettable than this. On the 24th March, however, in ~ 
the Canadian House of Commons some members gave vent to their 
' feelings on this question. Among them were not only the leader of the - 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation Party, Mr. Coldwell, and a . 
colleague of his but also a member of the Governinent Party, Mr. David 
Croll. They spoke unequivocally against the apartheid by which Dr. Malan 
happens to swear. Mr. Croll pointed out very pertinently that with the 
Group Areas Act on the statute book-the Commonwealth could not sustain 
_ friendly relations among its members. 

This expression of feeling in the Canadian House of Commons may - 
not of course, cut much ice. “The Government of that country may still- 
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remain silent and indifferent. It may even protest that it cannot interfere ` 
in the internal affairs of another Commonwealth country. But even then 
the feeling expressed by a few private members is welcome. 
Canadian Bill of Rights | 

The British Constitution which is so largely unwritten and which is 
based on the sovereignty of Parliament does not exactly provide for funda- . 
mental rights. Rights and liberties of the individuals and the obligations 
of the Government in that regard are based on.conventions and traditions. 
' The scheme of government being what, it is, such rights would have been | 
incongruous. They would have limited parliamentary authority’ and given 
jurisdiction to the courts of law tō declare ultra vires an Act of Parliament 
not consistent with their provisions. The Canadian constitution i is enshrined 
in the British North America Act and as such it is a ‘written document 
and laws of the Dominion and Provincial legislatures which are in conflict 
with its provisions are to be declared a nullity by the courts. It is 
true, of course, that the constitution, though written and rigid, has 
devejoped conventions as well. The system of responsible government 
for instance is prescribed not by any specific provisions of the British 
North America Act but by “convention. But all the same as the consti- 


. tutionis technically written and rigid aad allows. legislative enactments 


to be overridden by the judgments of courts, it might have included “a 
bill of rights.. Out of deference, however, to British traditions individual 
rights and duties were not safeguarded:by any such bill. They were. left 
to the. mercies of conventions and traditions. This ‘arrangement has 
evidently created of late a good deal of ‘dissatisfaction in certain circles - 
and in the Dominion Parliament a bill of rights has been introduced. 
We are not sure if the generality lof public opinion in. Canada is yet 


prepared to support it. . The world is violently divided today between two _ 


ideologies. The leftist elements, though not necessarily affiliated to inter- - 
national communism, are sometimes suspect in circles zealous for main- 
taining the traditional way of life. In‘this atmosphere of suspicion it is 
not unlikely that individuals here and there may suffer without having. 
their offences duly proved. But such treatment of stray individuals leads . 
to a demand for a bill of rights among people accustomed to individual 
liberty and freedom. 


Celebration in Calcutta of the Millenary of Al-Bivuni’s Birth 


Al-Biruni’s reputation as a scholur has survived the ravages of time 
for one thousand years. It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that 
the Iran Society of Calcutta should arrange in the present montli for the. 
celebration of the millenary of the birth of this Asian savant: The func- 

‘tion was held in the Hall of the St. Kavier’s College on the 28rd March 
with H. E. the Governor as the Chief Guest. 
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Abu Raihan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Al-Biruni was born in 973 A.D.” 
at Khiva in what is now called Uzbekistan in the U.S,S.R. He was 
brought up in dn atmosphere of ‘learning and he very soon became ini- 
tiated ‘into the mysteries of different arts’ and sciences. He became. 
‘interested not only in literature and philosophy but also in the natural 
sciences and Mathematics. He-had already established his reputation 
as a scholar of distinction. and- picked up some knowledge of Sanskrit 
before he travelled to the Punjab in the trail of Sultan Mahmud’s army 
of invasion. He had derived his knowledge of Sanskrit from his contact 
: with the Pundits who had been taken across the border either as prisoners 
of war or ‘as hostages. Once in the Punjab he established more intimate 
association with the scholars ofthe land. It was certainly a very difficult 
task for a Muslim and a foreigner accompanying an invader to persuade 
the exclusive Pundits to open the flood-gates of their knowledge and 
learning to him. But where there is will there is way. Al-Biruni got 
„over the difficulties and secured. for himself an acquaintance not only 
with India’s lore of learning but also with her manners and customs and 
practices and traditions, which few foreigners before or after him have 
gained. He wrote the book whose, title Dr. Jadunath Sarkar has tran- 
slated as Facts about India and so far as this country is concerned - this 
work has immortalised him among its people.. We have specially men- 
tioned this book only because it is concerned with India. His other works, 
whose number is legion, are also noted equally for their scholarship. 
Al-Biruni wrote on various subjects widely different from one another. 
The number of books he wrote was also, as mentioned already, enormous. 
But he tackled no subject and wrote no book without a. thorough mastery. 


In this regard he has left a lesson which modern scholars should never’ 
cease to emulate. — 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in India 
Mrs. Roosevelt. was in India in the present month for three weeks 
and visited a number of places in different parts of the country. At 
Calcutta she also attended a méeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Several . Universities including the Viswabharati conferred upor her Honor- 
` ary Degrees. The reception given to her was in fact everywhere most. 
cordial. Students and Women’s Associations showed particular interest i in 
her itinerary. ` i 
Mrs. Roosevelt has been a noted individual and an important public 
figure in the United States for long: Her reputation was never dependent 
upon the official status of her late husband. Even during her long resi- 
dence at the White House as the President’s wife.and First Lady of the 
Republic’ she participated in public work on her own account. She. 
«regularly contributed her column to her chosen journals and continued her 
lectures in Women’s Institutions. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, her hus- - 
band, was, as everyone would admit, a man of gteat personality. But 
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Mrs. Roosevelt’s personality was never overwhelmed by that of her hus- 
band. Some would say that Mrs. Roosevelt has all along been even more 
radical in her views and principles than the late President whose name 
will ever remain associated with the’ New Deal Era. In fact President 
Roosevelt’s policy during this period was not unoften ascribed to the 
influence of Eleanor. Whatever that be, the fact stands up that as a 
liberal influence in the United: States Mrs. Roosevelt has today—hardly | 
‘ a vival. e’ 

À woman’ of great M ty with views and principles of her own, 
‘she naturally did not cease to be a publie figure after she left White House 
on the demise of her husband. In fact released from her duties as the 
First Lady, she had now greater opportunity of participating m public 
work and making her influence felt in wider spheres. She had been 
appointed almost uniformly.a delegate of the United States to the different 
Sessions of the United Nations Assembly. In and through that body the 
work that she has so far done redounds not only to her own credit but 
to the eredit of her country. Her association particularly with the Human 
Rights Commission has been applauded throughout the world. Her 
achievements in this field will deserve commendation at all times. 

In weleoming Mrs. Roosevelt. in this country. people really weleomed 
not only a great American citizen but a great humanist: Racial prejudice 
is anathema to her. She makes no difference between the Hast and the 
West or between the whites, and the coloured. A publicist with such 
background and with such ideals would naturally find a warm reception 
from the people in this country who found in her a kindred ‘spirit. It is 
too early to evaluate the kind of influence which her presence in India 
may have exerted on the relationship between. this country and the United 
States. But it is assuredly a fact that there is no other American who 
can better strengthen the friendship between India and the United States 
than Mrs. Roosevelt. From this point of view her stay in this country for 
, -three weeks was certainly a great event in international relations. . 


British Government and Colour Bar 


In a previous paragraph we have referred to the trends of Canadian 
reaction to the racial policy now being pursued in. South Africa. It is 
unfortunate that. the British Government has in a recent decision set a 
bad example in this regard. Prime Minister Churchill’s attitude towards 
non-white peoples has never beén liberal. It may not, therefore, be a ' 
mere'policy of his Government but also å principle with it not to discourage 
Malan in raising a wall of separation between the races. Seretse Khama, 
the chief of the Bamangatwa. ‘tribe i in Bechuanaland i in South Africa, gave 
deep offence’ to the racialists in that Dominion by marrying a white girl, 
The British Government dared not alienate, South African Government 
' by ‘recognising this marriage and allowing Seretse to continue as the Chief 
7—1799P—II1. 
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of his tribe. So-temporsrily he was debarred from exercising his rights 
as Chief and a. regent was: appointed to act in his. place. Recently, 
however, the Conservative Government of Churchill has taken the decision 
of permanently excluding Seretse from the Chieftainship, and calling upon 
the people of the tribe to elect somebody else who might be acceptable 
to the British Government, The “announcement of this decision was the 
occasion for a debate in the House of Commons, The decision was opposed 
by a nulmber of Labour members who saw in it a distinct approval of 
the colour bar which Dr. Malan is determined to carry to’ logical extent. 
It is true that the record of the Labour Party also is not very clean in 
this matter. While in power it kept Seretse away from his tribe and 
deprived him of his rights. Inspite of the bold observations of «afew 
members who truly believe in racial equality and appreciate the danger 
of white superiority, the Party as a whole never questioned the wisdom of 
the policy of racial segregation of the South African Government and dared 
not offend it by Keeping Seretse at the head of his people. But the Labour- 
Party is- now in opposition and if scented danger in the decision of 
Churchill Government to exclude Seretse permanently from his tribe. 
It is, of course, better that the Labour Party would oppose racialism while 
at least it is in opposition than that consistently it would see eye to eye 
with the Conservatives:and support racial segregation at all times. But 
we pinned greater faith to the Labour Party than it ever deserved. © We 
expected it to fight racialism both in and out of office. We expected 
racial equality to be an important plank in socialist platform. The Labour 
Government, however, showed its. true’ self by never supporting India in 
the U.-N. in her fight against South African policy and by denying Seretse 
his rights, _ | 


H 
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eviews and Botices of Books 


Glimpses of Dakkan Sey: a M. Rama Rao. (Orient ARREA 
Ltd.) Price Rs. 5. 


This book gives a sketch of the history of the Dakkan, Eastern and 
Western, in the pre-Muslim, Muslim and Maratha periods. The object of 
the book is to give a regional history for the student of the university 
classes and the ‘general reader. The historical geography in Chapter I 
is interesting reading. But the bare narrative of political history in 
subsequent chapters is dry-as-dust. The author wants to bring out a 
compendium volume on the cultural history of the Dakkan. His own 
views about the Satabahanas are not so non-controversial as they appear 
from his baresummary. Sarkar’s eu should have found a place in the 
bibliography. 


Mughal Government and Administration. By Sri Ram Sharma: 
(Hind Kitab, Lid.) Price Rs. 6-8. Library Ed. Rs. 8-8. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the late Dr. [on Hasan and Dr. P. Saran have 
described Mughal administration in its various aspects. We understand 
a revised and enlarged third edition of Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal 
Administration will be published within’ a few months. Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma, however, writes in his preface, “‘though Mughal institutions 
have now been studied for more than a century the present work happens 
to be the first symbolic attempt to cover all phases of Mughal govern- 
mental practices during the entire Mughal period.”’ a 

` When we read Prof, Sharma’s survey we find that we have here 
specialisation at its worst. We need only quote some of his conclusions, 
“The British organised their foreign policy with Central Asia on memories 
of what had happened in Mughal India. A quarrel over Herat in Persia 
led to a foreign policy which could only be. understood primarily as a 
throw back to the Mughal period though secondarily it was a.game between 
Great Britain and Russia in Asia.” . (p. 275). ‘It is difficult today to 
share the contemporary excitement over happening in Afghanistan and 
Persia which used to shake Anglo-Indian officialdom unless we remember 
the origins of Mughal power in India.” (p. 276). “‘ Sevéral. commercial 
undertakings like railways and telephone became wholely or in part state 
concerns long before they were taken by the state in Great Britain...... 
the East India Company succeeded to Mughal legacy of state monopoly 
of salt and opium and Mughal maintenance of a large number of work- 


- shops turning out-articles of necessity as well as of luxury.” (p. 277). 


Does Prof. Sharma: really believe that Russian advance in Central 
Asia and British ambition in the Middle Bast were secondary, forces in 
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shaping British Indian foreign policy ? Does-he really believe that it was not 
. India’s geography but memories of the Mughal period that shaped British 
Indian foreign‘ relations in the North-West? Is foreign policy shaped by 
memories and throw backs and not by geography and vital economic 
interests? Prof. Sharma is also entirely oblivious of the various devices 


of British investment policy. His motto “‘The-past is still ‘with us?’ has 


completely overwhelmed his modern outlook. 


. Sikhism—its Ideals and Institutions. By Teja Singh. (Orient Long- 
mans). Price Rs, 4. i l ' 
, This is a collection of essays on the different essential features of 
Sikhism. The first edition was published in 1988. This isa new revised 
edition. Its English is simple and it gives a non-Sikh a good idea of 
what a very sincere Sikh thinks about his own religion, its gurus, its 
forms and symbols, its rites, ceremonies and organisation. 


India’s Culture through the Ages. By M. L. Vidyarthi. (Tapeshwari 
Sahitya Mandir—Kanpur). Price Rs. 5. ~ a 


The author writes about the cultural legacy of civilisations in India 


and also about India’s cultural trends. ‘This is his first attempt at writing 


a book and it would have been graceful if in his apologia he had not 
claimed to have received ‘ aoe from the thoughts and WEDER: of 
Sri Aurobindo.’ 


Economic Conditions in Sind 1592-1843. - By 8. P. Chablani. (Orient 
Longmans). Price Rs. 10. 


The importance of- the study of gional economic history of this 
country cannot be denied. A detailed study of specific areas and definite 
periods is necessary to the proper understanding of the economic history 
of India. ‘Moreland neglected Sind completely in his study of the economic 
history of Mughal India just as he neglected Bengal, Sind has played 
a very important part in India’s commerce with outside world. Shikarpur 
was’ for a: long time the distributing centre of India’s overland trade 
with Western Asia and Central India. The author claims that he has 


studied all the English records of the East India Company relating to ` 


Sind, the accounts of foreign travellers and the well-known Persian 
histories of the province. The chapters on pre-British irrigation, the 
systems and trends in agriculture, centres of population, industry and trade 
add much to our knowledge. On pp. 1-2 he has taken the trouble of 
proving by means of quotations from Will Durant, Trevelyan, Morley 
and Marshall that the basic factor in history is the economic factor. This 
is so obvious nowadays that it was not necessary to prove this with the 
help of so many. quotations. . 


N, K. SINHA 
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> ‘Ourselves - 
Mr. SATISH CHANDRA Grose 


Mr. Ghose is still with us. He is yet an Honorary Trecturer in 
the Department of Pure Mathematics, a member of the Senate, 
a member of the Post-Graduate Executive Committee and a member 
of several other University bodies. What is more important, he is 
intimately associated with the Committee which is taking. necessary 
steps for bringing the new University Act’ into operation. He has, 
however, laid down the executive positions which he held with so 
much ability and credit for over twenty years. ` | 


The E gee of the University who have assisted him in the 
execution of his duties during this long period and whose welfare was 
always nearest his heart met him at tea in the Darbhanga Hall on the 
- 12th instant. The Vice-Chancellor presided over the function and. 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was the Chief guest. The gathering was 
large and the hail packed to full capacity. An address which poured p 
out .without superfluity of words the feelings of his colleagues ànd 
associates about ` their long relationship with him was read out at the 
meeting and then presented to him in an excellent frame as a token 
of their love and gratitude. 


Dr. Mookerjee in a short but well conveina speech “referred to 
his long association’ with Mr. Ghose. It may be remembered in this 
connection that Dr. Mookerjee was either the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University or President, Council’ of Post-Graduate Teaching, and 
a .most important and influential member of the Syndicate during © 
the greater part of Mr. Ghose’s administrative career in the University 
and as such none could better testify to the qualities of head and heart 
which have made Mr. Ghose so great and towering a figure inthe . 
academic circle of the province. Dr. Mookerjee referred to those 
days when under the inspiring leadership of a great personality 
enthusiastic pioneers were building up with their life-blood the teaching 
and research sides of the University. Mr. Ghose was one of those 
pioneers. Large or small, high or low, he refused no respensibility 
_and carried it out with punctilious care. It was this great sense 
of responsibility and absolute loyalty to the ‘interests of the University 
which made him so important an asset, to this institution.. 


i 
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The Vice-Chancellor in his short address also referred to his 
association with Mr. Ghose. He pointed to the work which Mr. 
Ghose performed as Registrar and Special Officer. ~He referred to his 
spirit of sacrifice and indifference to personal interests. 


Mr. Ghose in rising to reply to the address of the University 
employees and felicitations offered to him gave a short account of the 
making of his career as a University servant. He came to Calcutta 
from a distant East Bengal village at the age of ten and got admitted 
into Hare School from which institution he passed the Entrance Hxa- 
mination in 1905. Later he prosecuted his studies in the Presidency 
College and in due course passed the M.A. Examination with great 
credit. One of the special features of his academic career is that he . 
had never applied for a job. The job came to him. Very few persons 
either in the academic or in other fields of activity may boast of such 
a happy contingency in their lives. As he took his Master’s degree, he 
was invited to accept the position of a Professor in the Scottish Churches 
College. For about four years he had served that College when the, 
lute Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who was building-up post-graduate studies 
in different subjects in the University asked him to join the post- 
sraduate staff.. At this point Mr. Ghose referred to the personal care 
which Sir Asutosh took in training young scholars for post-graduate 
teaching and research. For nearly ten months after appointment 
Mr. Ghose was ‘assigned no teaching duties. “During this period he 
had to read books named by Sir Asutosh and give to him a fortnightly 
account of his studies. This close association with-a master mind 
which was also an appreciative mind was the source of that inspiration 
for and devotion to the service of the University which have made 
its history of those days so pleasing and so memorable. After serving 
as a whole-time Lecturer for a number of years Mr. Ghose was called 
' upon to accept the post of Secretary to the Councils of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science. For six years he served in that capa- 
city and then was appointed Inspector of Colleges. He held it for long. 
In 1948 he took up the position of Registrar and held that office | 
till the end of February, 1951 when he was appointed Special Officer. 


This is the short outline of his career at the University. It 
should, however, be emphasised, as the University employees in their 
address have pointed out, the personality of Mr. Ghose has always 
' been superior to any of the posts he has held. His influence was 
never confined to the office of which he was the boss. It has been 
all-pervading in the University. 
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Writing for ourselves, ‘we should specially mention here the fact 
that Mr. Ghose was for several years the Secretary to the Editorial 
Board of this journal and has continued ever since as a member ofthe | 
Board. His interest in its welfare has been as sustained asin other 
branches of University administration .. It is our hope that Mr. 
Ghose’s association with and interést in the University will remain as 
intimate in the years to come as they were in the years past. 


— 





Official N otifications, University of Calcutta 


Notification No. 6/1188/ 105 (Affi. ), dated 12th March, 1952. 


_ D is notified for general information that under Section 28, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VITI of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that, with effect from the commencemeént of the session 1951-52, the Bolpur College, Birbhum, 
shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Biology to the L A. and I.Se. standards with 
permission to present candidates for the’examination in the subject. from 1958 and not 
earlier. 

f 


8. DATTA, 
Registrar. 
‘ Calcutta University — 
Notification No. C/1181/45/Affin., dated the 10th March,1952. 


Tt is hereby notified for genetal information that the Governor is pleased to order that 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1950-51, the K. C. College, Hetampur, 
shall be affiliated in Biology up to the L.A, and I.Sc. standards with permission © vee 
candidates for the examination in the subject from 1952 and not earlier. ` , 


p E OO R DATTA, 
: l Pa | Registrar, 
1774 No. F. 5/63/51-E. | 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Pest Box No. 186. Parliament. Hones; New Delhi.-2, the 15th J añ., 1952, 


From 
The Secretary, : 
Union Public Service Commission. moo s 
To l f 
The Registrars of All the Universities. 
Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Krishna Gopal Roongta (Roll No; 8180, Indian Administrative 
Service, etc. Examination, 1951) from examinations and selections conducted by 
the Union Public Service Commission. 


hs 


Sir, 

T am directed to inform you that the Union Publie Service Commission have 
debarred Shri Krishna Gopal Roongta from applying for all examinations and selections to 
be conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 

Name of the candidate ... Krishna. Gopal Roongta 
Examination for which he Indian Administrative Service, etc. Examination, 


was a candidate 1951. 
Place of birth es ses Bagar (J aipur State) Rajasthan, 
Date of birth wi ii 26th July, 1929. 


Father's name and address.. Ze Sanwalram Roongta C/o. Ramijidass Sanwalram 
; Roongta P. O. Bagar (Rajasthan). 

Reasons for debarring, à Fownd fio be in possession of, and referring to pages 
of unauthorised notes while answering the 
question paper ın one of the subjects for the 

i above examination. 

Remarks... Debarred permanently from applying for all future examinations and selections 

to be conducted by the Commission, 


His candidature forithe Indian Administrdétive Service, ete., examination “held in Sep- 
tember, on has been cancelled. 


D ie a 


l Yours faithfully. 

l ; l l (B. SHUKLA) -» 
Deputy Secretary, 

Union Publio Service Commission. 
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UTKAL ec aad 
Notification No. E. M. 10496. 


The following candidate having taken. recourse to EE in PANE R with his 


admission to the Supplementary Matriculation Examination of 1951 has been penalised as 
noted against him : 


51. Name Examina- . Nature of offence Punishment 
No, tion imposed 
1 Hrudananda Khuntia, S/o. Supplemen- It is found’ that he had He shall not be ad- 
Mahesware .Khuntia, tary Matri- forged the signature mitted fo any of 
Vill. Nilakanthpur, P.O. culation Ex- of Sri D. Tripathi, the examinations 
Kakatpur, Dt. Puri. amination, Head Master of Kakat- of this University 
1951. . pur High School on till the end of 1958 


- the reverse of his Final 
Application form sub- 
i e to the Univer- 


sity. 
© Present Address Clerk, Kakatpur High School, P. O. Kakatpur, Dt. Puri. 
Memo. No, E. M. 10497, dated the 25th January, 1952: 


D. P. BARAI, 
Asstt. Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
D. Dis. No. 82-18013/51. Enel. 1 statement. $ 
Waltdir, 80th January, 1952. 


x Order 


The result of B. Venkateswarlu, candidate with Registered No. 235 for the B.A, Degree 
Examination held in September, 1951 is cancelled and he is debarred for a period of one year 
from appearing for any of the University Examinations, t.e., he will not be allowed to sit 

for any prammanon before September, 1952. 
' {By Order). 
Sd/-Illegible, 
Dy, Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 
Dharwar: 4th/5th January, 1952. 

Ft is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair.means at the University Examinations ‘held in the first half of 1951, 
are hereby declared to have failed at those examinations, to have forfeited their claims to 
exemptions if any, earned this year or in previons years’ and are further debarred from 
appearing at any college or University Examinations before the date mentioned against 
` each :— . 
‘ Seat No. ' Name of the candidate College _ Date 


(1) INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 


469 Virbhadrayya Vinas Hiremath Lingaraj a Belgaum Ist Jan., 1953 


547 Ramayya Appayya Pujar De. 

785 Apparao Vasant Khot De. Ist Jan., 1954 

794 Murlidhar Shankar Mathakar Do. Do. | 

891 Ramachandra Baburao Salunke R, P. D. College, Belgaum Ist Jan , 1958 
845 Ibrahim Megdumsab Halli ‘Lingaraj College, Belgaum 1st Jan., 1955 
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x2) INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 

341 Demappa Appanna Dodmani. Lingaraj College, Belgaum Ast Jan., 1958 

525 ‘Narendra Shamba Singbal R.P.D. College, Belganm Do. i 
E 544 Murigesh Sanabasappa Bevinamar Lingaraj College, Belgaum Do. 

655  Chitrasen Rejaram Khanolkar R.P.D. College, Belgaum ist Jan., 1955 

T (3) B. A. EXAMINATION 
170 J ayant Krishnaji Patil Lingaraj College, Belgaum Ist Jan., 1953. 


x # 
(4) B.Sc, EXAMINATION 


4 Kamala Narayan Naik Karnatak College, Dharwar 


Ist Jan , 1953 
(6) FIRST LL B. EXAMINATION 

15 B.D. Girimallanavar R. L. Law College, Belgaum Ist Jan., 1954 

(6) HIRST YEAR ENGINEERING EXAMINATION \ 

| B. V. Bhoomaraddi College of. 


Enginneering & Techno- 
logy, Bubli. 


7 Surendra Dattajirao Banne Ist Jan., 1958 


By Order, 
Sd/- Illegible, 
for Registrar, . 


UNIVERSITY OF SIND 
Cireular Ne. 13. 


4 


No, EX/294 of 1952, University of Sind, Hyderabad, Sind, Dated 28th January, 1952. 


The following candidates have been debarred from admission to the University and from 
appearing ab any Examination for the pericd noted against each of them for using unfair 
means at the Supplementary) Examinations, 1961, of this University or for cther reasons as 


mentioned against each : — ~ 


8. Seat Name ‘'.Father’s Surname Exami- College Punishment ‘Reasons 
No. No. l name nation from 
- which 
sent up 
: P S H 

1 8 Abdul Farhat Khan F.E.. N.E. D. Debarred from ad- The candidate 

Lateef ‘Khan . mission to the was found read- 

University and ing apiece of 

from appearing paper contain- 

at any examina» ing Mathema- 

tion for a period ` tical Formulas, 

of two years, etc. in lavatory, 

viz., 1951-52 bya peon and 

and 1952-58, the Invigilator. 

; .On being ap- 

prehended the 

candidate tore 

: off the paper. 
9 45 Husain Abdul Wahid Lodhi FR. N.E.D. Do. The candidate 
ee Khan — was found in 
an 


Possession of a 
piece of paper 
with some 
drawings there- 
on on the sub- 
ject of Machine- 
drawing which 
he had brought 
with the inten- 
tion of copying. 
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3 67 Mohamed Mohd. Ismail Chaudry F.M N.E.D. His result of the The candidate 
Khalil F:E. Supple- was found copy- 

: . mentary Exa- ing out the ques- 

mination held tion on a piece 
in . November, of paper with 
1951, has been the intention of 
cancelled. passing on the 
i paper to some 
body else for 

solutions. 


Sd/- Illegible, 

Registrar 
University of Sind, 

Hyderabad (Sind.) 


‘s 


= 


“PANJAB UNIVERSITY B.A. & B.Sc. EXAMINATION (SEPTEMB WR), 1961 *' ~ 
- Notification No. 51-8/ Disqualification. i 
Solan (Simla Hills), November, 1951. 


The following candidates have been disqualified from appearing at any Examination of 
the University for having used unfair means at the B.A. & B.Sc. Examinationa held in 


September, 1951, for the period and under the Regulations for the conduct of Examinations 
shown against each :-— l 


a ous Regd. No. Name of  Father’s‘name District or’ Period for and the Regu- 
0. No. 


candidate Institution lation under which 
- disqualified. 

1 3106 47. ez. 25349 Janak Raj Dewan Chand Delhi For 1951, 1952 & 1958 

Mahajan Province under Regulation 12 
| : (iii). 
2 3183 51. ez. 1633 Sabha Chand Gurmukh Das Dos Doa 
y Dodeja 

3 3694 48. rf. 39 ShamsherJang Kedar Nath Ferozepur For September, 1951 & 

Mehta Mehta Dist. 1952 (Annual Hxami- 


nation) under. Regula- 
tion 11(b). 


4 8784 48.ih.169 Amrit Lall Ram Dass Hoshiarpur For 1951, 1952 & 1958 


Saini Dist. ae Regulation 12 
. tit). > 
5 5976 47. ez. 25069 Om Parkash . Mohan Lal Delhi For September, 1951 and. 
' Bhargava Bhargava Province 1962 (Annual Exami- ` 
nation) under Regula- 
tion 11(b). 


The results of Roll Number 7106 will be declared when his case of alleged use of unfair 
means (under investigation) is decided by the Syndicate. 


BHUPAL SINGH, 
Registrar. 
Punjab University. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


The following student has been rusticated. for the current academic session for the 
Treason mentioned against his name :— 


€ 
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Sl. Registered Name of student Reason. Rusticated by Class ' Intimated vide 
No. No. and name of l 
his father. ; 

: aa Letter No. 

1. -51. ve. 181. Yeshwent Rai Jain Gross The Principal, ist, Year D-23/8538 
s-o Shri Mucksudan Misconduct Vaish College, Arts. dated: January, 
Lal Rohtak ‘ 22, 1982. 


TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Asst. Registrar. 
No. 2582-2696 /52-G Dated, February 29, 1952. 


/ eo PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. 51. 


” The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University examina- 
tion for thé .pericd noted against their names, as they were found guilty for using unfair 
means at the Supplementary Intermediate and Bachelor (Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, 


Engineering, Veterinary) Examinations of 1951. s 
Si. Centre Examina- Registra- College Candidate's Period of Punish- 
” No. tion & tion No. name 7 ment, : 
No. 
% Begusarai 1.4.82 4785 of 49 G.D. Callege, Jageshwar Debarred from 
` ' Begusarai Singh . appearing at any 


University Exa- 
mination prior to 
the Supplemen- 
tary Examination 


l , of 1958. 
2 Do. LA.101 4628 of 44 Do. Sant Saran” Do. 
, Singh 
8 Bhagalpur B.A.2 8495 of 47 T.N.J. College, Abhyanand > Do, 
Bhagalpur ‘Mishra E 
4 Ohapra T.A>51 3899 of 50 Rajendra College, Madan Kisore Do. 
i l Chapra Mista 
5B’ Do. ISe. 56 3475 of 48 Do. Biia Narayan Debarred from’ 
, ; Singh appearing at any 
University Exa- 
mination prior to 
` Annual Examina- 
l tion of 1953. 
6 Do.  I.Se,88 3474 of 48 Do. CO, Ramcharan ‘ Debarred ~ from 
Singb appearing af any 
University Exa- 
mination prior to 
: the Supplemien- 
tary ieee 
of 1958, 
7 Do. B.Com, 2 “8400 of 48 Do. Dharmanath Bai Do. 
8 Darbhanga 1.Com, 76 3219 of 49 C.M, College, Ram Mohan Do. of 1952 


Darbhanga, Choudhary 


19521 


9 Do. 
10 Monghyr 


11 Do. ` 


12 Muzaffar- 


pur 
13 Nalanda 
14 Patna: 


15 Do. 


16 Do. 
17 . Do. 
18 Do. 
19 Patna 
20 Do. 
21 Do. 

22 Ranchi 
93 Doc 
24 Do. 
25 Patna 
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I.Com. 72 2724 of48 ` Dh. Sri Nardyan Do 
Kumar 
N ‘ Satyarth ' 
T.A. 56 5918 of 50 R.D. D.J. Mit Narain Sahu Do. of 1953 
College, ` 
Monghyr. 
I.A. 156 4549 of 49 Do. Krishnadeo Do. 
Prasad, 
T.A, 998 of 61 S.R.K. Goenka Gauri Shankar Do. 
College, Sharma 
_ Bitamari , 
I.A, 10 | 6092 of 48 Nalanda College, Bindeshwar Do. 
= Biharsharif Prasad | , ° 
LA.80 2208 of 50 B.N. College,. Nand Kisore Debarred from 
Patna. i , Prasad Varma appearing at any 
University Exa- 
_ mination prior to 
Annual Examina- 
| tion of 1958. 
B.Sc. 86 5153 of 47 paud College, Sunil Kanta Debarred = from 
sa Patna 7 Chakraborty . appearing at any 
oes. g University Exa- 
p mination prior. to 
the Supplemen- 
tary Bxatnination 
i , of 1953, , 
B.Sc. 39 5203 of 47 Do. Kailash Prasad Do. 
B.V.Sc. 862 of 51 Bihar Vaterinary Bireshwari Do. * 
Prelimi- College, Patna Prasad Misra 
nary, 9 
B.V.Se. 323 of 51 Do. Raghonandan Do. 
Prelimi- -= Prasad Sinha 
nary. 63 °°’ i 
B.Sc, 1675 of.89 Bihar College of Bishma Prasad Debarred from ap- 
(Eng. Engineering, pearing at any 
Part’ L 2 Patna. University Exa- 
; minatior prior to 
¿the Annual Eza- 
mination of 1953- 
B.Sc; 5292 of 48 Do. Chaman Singh | Do. of 1953, 
(Eng.) ‘Growar 
Part IT 4 f 
Law Part 2445 of 45 Patna Lew Col- Md. Rizwanul Do 
I 182 lege. Haque ` 
TA. 111 9190f49 Ranchi College Muneshwar Chou- . Do. 
dhury 
I.Sc. 46 Do. Madan Sahay Do. 
1.8.50 4453 of 60 _ Do Nityananda Do. 
e r . Mahato 
Final 208 of 48 Prince of Wales Syed Lutfur Do. 
M.B.B.S. Medical College, Rahman a 
Part I 78 Patna 
E S. G. HUSSAIN, 


Asst, Regisivar, 


a 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY B.A., B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS, APRIL, 1951 


l Notification No. 51 ia a 


“The following candidates have been disqualified fie’ ‘appearing at any Toana of 
the University having used unfair means at the B.A., B.Sc. Examination held in April, 1951 


for eee period and under the Regulation for the Conduct = Examinations shown against 
each : "E . 


Results later’due to alleged use of Unfair means 


Reault of the following Roll Nos. willbe declared when their cases of alleged use of 
Unfair means (under investigation) are decided by the Syndicate : i 


Roll Nos, 4863, 520, 9659, 9986 and-10884. 
Solen (Simla Hills) BHUPAL SINGH, 
June 23, 1951 | Registrar, 
Punjab University. 


+ 
ba 


? 
į 


Roll No. Registered No, Name of ‘candidate Period for ‘and the ‘Regulation 
; i under which disqualified, 
2730 . 49.e2.216087 Jogindar Sıngh Nanda’ ‘For 1951, 1952 and 1953 under 
* as ` « Regulation 12, 
3861 » 48, end 187. Kaldip Lal Sahni ‘Bor 1961, 1952; 1958 a al 
HOW lation 12. 
3881 40.end. 199 Ram Chand“ ` For 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 a 
eo’ ' 1955 under Regulation 12. 
3896 4T. ez. 25325 , Satyakumar Kushal For 1951, 1952and 1953 under 
: Regulation 12, , 
397} 48, adm. 140 Sudarshan Kumar Kapur For 1951. only under Regulation 
- 116 ) ` 
4061 47.ez, 15926 Bharat Bhushan Jolly - For 19: only under Regulation 
, ps 11(b) z 
4285 47eg. 19514 Baldev Raj Verma For 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 and 
- t : E 1955 under Regulation 13.. 

6508 ` 47.e2.18177 ` Pran Nath For o only under Regulation 
: 11b} l 

9798, 48.0.40 “Iqbal Singh For 1961, 1952 and 1953 under 
: Regulation 12. 

9844 47,62. 16073 Ved Parkesh Sharma For 1951, 1952 and 1953 under 
l . Regulation 12. 

10586 48.a1. 158 'Narjiwan Kumar Sood For a only ander Regulation 

“ a 11( 
18029. 50.ez, 9879 Gaja Nand Prashar For m only under Regulation 
| 11@ 


